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I. 

HERO-WORSHIP  OF  RECENT  HISTORIANS. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  a  rage  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  relics  of  saints  invaded  the  Church.  Everywhere  these 
were  in  demand,  and  high  prices  were  paid  for  them  by  whomsoever 
produced.  This  tempted  the  cupidity  of  designing  persons,  who, 
in  that  credulous  age,  found  no  difficulty  in  passing  off  old  bones, 
which  they  had  dug  from  graves  or  raked  from  under  scaffolds, 
for  the  remains  of  famous  saints  who  had  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  and  whose  mouldering  remains  yet  retained  a  virtue  suf¬ 
ficient  to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  entitle  them  to  the 
reverent  and  osculatory  homage  of  the  faithful.  An  honest  monk 
of  the  time,  scandalized  at  the  extent  to  which  these  impostures 
were  carried,  has  left  us  a  graphic  description  of  the  audacious 
exploits  of  some  of  these  ‘‘  mangones,’’  as  he  calls  them, — a  term 
which  we  may  freely  render  “  body-brokers’^ — and  especially  of  a 
certain  “homo  plebeius  mangonum  callidissimus,”  who  carried 
his  trickery’  so  far  as  to  impose  not  only  on  the  sluggish  herd  and 
rustic  mob  (ignavum  vulgus  et  quicquid  rusticanae  plebis  fuit), 
but  also  on  margraves  and  princes,  so  that  his  harvest  of  gain  was 
plentiful.*  The  plundering  of  the  people,  however,  the  worthy 
monk  considers  a  small  calamity  compared  with  the  permanent 
and  disastrous  result  to  the  Church  through  this  unscrupulous 
knavery’,  from  itsJbeing  thereby  committed  to  the  recognition  of  a 
multitude  of  saints  whom  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  before,  and  to 
the  treating  w’ith  honour  and  reverence  of  the  remains  of  persons 
who,  wMst  alive,  were  found  deserv’ing  only  of  reprobation  and 
hatred. 

The  age  of  relic- worship,  we  take  it,  is  now  pretty  well  past — 
that  of  relic-hunting  wholly  so ;  at  any  rate,  we  believe  that  not 


*  See  Glaber  Radulp^ 
VOL.  II. 


,  moted  by  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  421. 
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even  in  Spain  or  Ireland  would  the  bones  of  a  new  saint  h  K 
received  without  grave  demur,  w  hilst  those  that  have  been  long  In 
repute  nowdiere  command  that  reverence  w  hich  w^as  fonnerly  ren-  I 
dered  to  them,  except  perhaps  from  a  few'  half-crazed  enthusiast^  p 
and  some  of  those  converts  from  Anglicanism,  wdio,  hartng  in  B 
mature  years  made  their  peace  with  Rome,  are  impatient  to  show  ■ 
their  repentance  by  groc'dily  receiving  all  that  she  has  at'  any  time  9 
commended  to  her  children,  and  having  come  somewhat  late  under  9 
the  witchery  of  the  mother  of  harlots,  seem  as  if  they  could  not  9 
drink  too  deeply  of  the  cup  of  her  abominations.  But  tlioutrli  9 
relic- worship  be  on  the  decline,  the  tendency  of  which  it  was  the  H 
fruit  still  remains.  Men  still  love  to  otter  undue  homage  to  the  H 
names  of  the  departed  great.  They  still  lov'e  to  surround  inth  1 
attnbutes  of  unearthly  splendour  those  who  at  any  time  have 
made  for  themselvTS  a  place  among  earth’s  notables.  They  still 
fondly  look  back  on  forms  that  arc  magnified  as  they  stand 
half  revealed  amid  the  shadows  of  the  past,  and  please  themselves 
with  believing  that  these  are  seen  in  their  real  proportions,  and 
that,  dwarfed  as  men  are  now,  there  have  been  giants  on  the  earth. 
Nor  d(R?s  it  need  any  v'ery  great  distance  to  ‘‘  lend  enchantment  to 
the  view”  in  this  case;  a  few  generations  will  suffice,  especially  if 
there  be  a  clever  artist  to  lift  up  the  veil,  and  to  throw  in  a  f(‘w 
tints  of  genius  to  heighten  the  delusion.  And  such  are  not  wanting. 

As  of  old,  so  there  are  plenty  still,  to  cry,  “  Populus  vTilt  decipi  it 
decipiatur.”  The  demand  for  idols  soon  fills  the  Pantheon ;  vvlieii 
the  people  are  prepared  to  worship,  the  materials  and  W'orkmaii- 
ship  for  the  golden  calf  arc  speedily  furnished.  To  draw  forth  and 
decorate  a  hero  is  for  tlie  literary  mind  a  congenial  task ;  and  it  is 
one  which  the  public  are  prone  to  render  profitable.  When  the 
multitude  are  ready  to  cry  out,  “Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians!” 
the  making  of  shrines  for  the  goddess  is  sure  to  bring  no  small 
gain  to  the  craftsmen.  There  is,  therefore,  a  constant  readiness 
on  the  })art  of  literary  men  to  gratify  the  public  taste,  by  dressing 
up  some  ancient  reputation  in  modern  trappings,  and  presenting 
its  owner  afresh  for  adulation.  Against  this  in  itself, — that  is, 
when  the  hero  is  genuine,  and  the  decoration  and  consequent 
hianage  are  not  carried  too  far — there  is  not  much,  w'e  think,  tube 
said.  T1  le  admiration  of  gi’eatiie.ss  is  natural  to  us.  Large  powei’s  I 
of  genius,  successful  forth})uttings  of  strength  and  energy,  are 
I'litithnl  to  our  respect.  And  it  is  good  for  men  to  bo  taught  to 
look  up  and  aspire,  evxn  though  the  object  of  wonder  be  but  a 
man  of  like  pas.rions  with  themselv'cs.  But  there  is  imminent 
danger  of  this  being  indulged  to  excess,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
weightier  matters  of  moral  adjudication  ;  and  there  is  danger  also 
of  the  ])iibli(*  being  invited  to  accept  as  heroes  characters  whom,  in 
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«;()ber  truth,  they  ought  to  be  taught  to  regard  ^vith  censure, 
aMiorrciice,  or  pity.  Lord  Bjtoii  is  not  the  only  clever  ^^Titer 
who  has  found  himself  in  want  of  a  hero,*  and  under  the  stress 
and  pressure  of  such  a  ditiiculty  has  been  induced  to  take  to  some 
dia*arded  Don  Juan,  whose  relics  he  has  carefully  gathered  up, 
and  put  in  order  and  dressed,  and  then  presented  for  the  admira¬ 
tion,  and,  it  may  be,  the  homage  of  the  public.  Of  late  years,  the 
tendency  in  this  direction  has,  we  fear,  been  gro^vdng.  An  almost 
morbid  love  of  hero-findiiig  seems  to  have  seized  on  our  literary 
men.  Most  unexpected  celebrities  burst  upon  our  \Tew  from  the 
hitlierto  dim  places  of  history.  Astonishing  reputations  are  fabri¬ 
cated  for  men  on  whom  the  censui’e  of  generations  had  seemed  to 
fix  an  indelible  stigma.  Old  portraits  that  have  fi'owned  grimly 
and  repulsively  on  successive  generations  are  carefully  cleaned 
and  curiously  lined,  so  as  to  assume  quite  a  smiling  and  benignant 
aspect.  AVe  begin  to  find  it  difficult  to  know  where  we  are  on  the 
old  beaten  tracks  of  history,  so  many  crooked  things  have  been 
put  straight,  and  so  many  dingy  monuments  whitewashed.  We 
are  almost  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  French  king  who  used  to 
lecpiest  a  few  lies  to  be  read  to  him  when  he  ^^ished  to  listen  to 
the  narrative  of  the  historian,  was  not  of  sounder  judgment  in  this 
matter  than  he  has  hitherto  been  esteemed  to  be. 

Such  revolutions  are  not  by  any  means  agreeable,  especially  to 
elderly  gentlemen  who,  like  ourselves,  have  for  more  than  half  a 
century  been  quietly  moored  by  established  opinions  in  the  historical 
doniain.  At  the  same  time,  we  arc  far  from  objecting  to  such 
things,  provided  they  be  ftiirly  and  honestly  done.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  find  out  that  men  are  not  so  bad  as  they  have  been 
reported  to  be.  It  is  good  to  learn  that  lives  spent  in  obscurity 
and  apparent  littleness  had  yet  something  great  and  serviceable  in 
them — that  flowers  which  have  been  thought  only  to  “  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air,’^  have  really  been  contributing  to 
purify  the  atmosphere,  and  transmit  gushes  of  fragrance  around 
the  homes  of  men.  And,  as  contemporary  judgments  are  often 
singularly  unfair,  being  determined  not  by  an  impartial  survey  of 
the  whole  man,  but  by  an  exaggerated  and  often  prejudiced  esti¬ 
mate  of  those,  parts  of  him. which  accident  may  hav  e  caused  to 
bulk  most  in  the  view  of  those  among  vviiom  he  lived,  it  is  a  sacred 
duty  of  history  to  show  wherein  such  judgments  have  erivd,  to 
cleanse  away  the  stains  which  have  unjustly  marred  an  otherwise 
fair  reputation,  and  to  restore  the  man  to  his  proper  place  in  the 


*  “  1  want  a  hero :  an  uncoiinnon  want, 

When  every  year  and  monli  Bcnds  forth  a  new’  one.” 

— Dox  Juan. 
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estimate  of  that  posterity  to  whose  “  charitable  speeches,”  pr,),  I 
hahly,  under  tlie  felt  injustice  of  his  contemporaries,  he  had,  ^ 
]lac()n,  left  “his  name  and  memory.”  But  that  this  may  he  done 
lei^itimately,  it  is  indispensable  that  it  be  done  fairly — by  forco  of 
evidence,  and  not  by  mc‘re  cleverness  of  special  pleadinj^.  Tlio 
attempt  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  past  by  “making  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,”  is  an  evil  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
forming  of  an  unfair  judgment  on  the  part  of  contemporaries, 
far  less  excusable,  because  coolly  and  purposely  committed,  ami 
not  amid  the  dust  and  excitement  of  ])resent  strifes.  To  trv  deli, 
berately  to  make  the  wrong  a})pear  right,  is  a  greater  sin  than  to 
he  drawn,  through  prejudice  or  passion,  to  prefer  the  Avrong  to  the 
right. 

Of  those  wdio  have  of  late  erred  in  this  wny  among  us,  the 
Coryjdneus  and  chief  otfender  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Carlyle.  Ilh 
vast  literary  energy  is  now’  devoted — if  not  exclusively,  yet  princi. 
pally — to  hero-w’orship,  to  the  w’orship  of  genius.  His  passion  fur 
this  has  grown  by  indulgence,  until  it  has  assumed  a  character 
positively  morbid.  His  heroes  at  first  really  w'ere  heroes,  and  the 
W’orld  could  feel  itself  indehte'd  to  the  man  wdio,  with  congenial 
power,  claimed  for  tlnni  the  homage  that  wais  their  due.  But  as 
his  tendency  in  this  direction  w’as  ahvays  to  excess,  so  of  late  his 
propensity  has  assumed  an  altogether  unhealthy  and  pernicious 
character.  He  has  taken  to  make  heroes  of  men  wdiom  so  to 
honour, 

“  Xoii  homines,  non  I)i,  non  concessere  columns.” 

Ijike  the  (dd  relic-hunters,  he  has  brought  himself  to  atteinj)t  to 
pass  off  fools  and  knaves  for  true,  and  grand,  and  saintly  worthies. 
He  invites  us  to  look  up  with  wonder  at  the  giant  he  has  to 
exhibit,  hut  in  reality  treats  us  very  much  as,  according  to  hiso\ni 
account,  poor  giant  “  ^lacdoU  ”  w’as  treated,  “who  w’as  to  he 
marrit'd,  no  consent  askt'd  on  eiflter  side,  to  the  tall  young  w  oman, 
which  latter  turned  out  to  he  a  decrepit  oA/ w’oman.”*  By  this 
abuse  of  his  great  pow  ers,  and  of  the  influence  he  has  ac(piircd  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  he  is,  w’e  fear,  doing  serious  miscdiief ;  not 
so  much  by  unsettling  established  opinions,  wdiicli  is  hut  a  small 
matter  comparatively,  as  by  teaching  his  readers  false  methods  of 
estimating  worth,  accustoming  them  to  perverted  judgments  of  men 
and  things,  pandering  to  the  corrupt  tendency  of  our  nature  to 
prefer  the  sensuous  to  the  moral,  and  inculcating  the  lesson  which 
poor  human  nature  is  only  too  prone  to  learn — that  right  is,  after 
all,  best  detennined  by  might,  and  that  for  a  man  to  show’  in  a 


*  “  History  of  Frederick  the  Cireat,’’  vol  1.  p.  579. 
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(Itvidod  and  silencing  manner  that  he  can  do  what  he  ?r/7/,  is  a 
'  fir  ‘minder  thing,  and  more  to  be .  admired,  than  for  a  man 
eanie^tlv,  humbly,  and  piously  to  id  11  only  what  he  oag/if,  Mr. 
Carlvle  is,  we  think,  verily  to  blame  for  the  reckless  way  in  which, 
of  late,  he  has  been  teaching  such  lessons.  F or  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion  it  would  be  well  if,  during  the  years  that  yet  remain  to  him 
on  earth,  he  would  try  to  make  a  better  use  of  his  great  powers. 
AVliatever  honour  posterity  may  allot  him  on  account  of  these,  ho 
iiuist  change  his  course  before  there  can  he  justly  inscribed  on  his 
iiionunieiit  the  lofty  commendation,  ‘‘  populumque  falsis  dedocet 
uti  vocibus.* 

The  latest  hero  whom  it  has  pleased  ^Ir.  Carlyle  to  decorate  is 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  of  Prussia,  father  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
In  a  work  professedly  devoted  to  the  life  of  the  son,  it  might  have 
sutHced  to  assign  to  the  father  only  a  passing  notice;  and,  in  so 
far  as  Fn'derick’s  character  and  destiny  really  were  affeoted  by  his 
fatlier’s  administration  and  treatment  of  him,  all  that  needed  to  he 
said  iniglit  have  been  despatched  in  a  few  pages.  But  r.  Car- 
Ivle’s  imagination  has  been  taken  captive  by  the  grim,  rugged,  ( )rson- 
like  tigure  of  the  royal  hear  (we  borrow  his  own  phraseology),  and 
lie  cannot  pass  him  by  without  bestowing  on  him  a  long  look  of 
lingering  admiration.  lie  has  at  length  found  a  true  ‘‘Baresark,’’ 
not  amid  the  mists  and  shadows  of  a  mythical  antiquity,  hut 
within  an  historical  e})och  not  quite  gone  by — ^^Tth^ll,  in  fact, 
somewhat  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  jiresent  time. 
Such  a  discovery  was  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  and  31  r.  Carlyle 
seems  to  have  determined  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Through  the 
greater  part,  therefore,  of  two  bulky  volumes,  fomiing  the  first 
lialf  of  a  work  devoted  ])rofessedly  to  another  subject,  the  sa\Tngs 
and  doings  of  this  half-mad  monarch  are  jiaraded  with  all  the 
})om])  and  circumstance  of  31  r.  Carlyle’s  most  vivid  and  forcible 
painting.  AVhatever  other  impression  the  reader  may  carry  away 
from  the  hook,  it  will  not  he  the  author’s  fault  if  he  does  not 
licnceforwai’d  reverence  Friedrich  AVilhelni  as  a  chi(*f  among 
earth’s  great  ones,  one  of  the  strong,  heroic,  self-standing  spirits 
from  whom  others  take  their  form,  and  to  whom  they  owe  some¬ 
thing  little  short  of  worship. 

’  Th(‘re  is  no  denying  3Ir  Carlyle’s  courage  or  audacity  (let  the 
reader  call  it  which  he  Anil)  in  this.  A  more  unpromising  subject 
toinake  a  hero  of  could  hardly  have  been  found  than  Friedrich 

ilhehn  I.  Ungainly  in  his  person,  harsh  and  startling  in  his 
speech,  with  a  voice  AA'hich  3Ir.  Carlyle  calls  “  plangent,”  which 
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wc  intcq^ret  as  one  combining  a  ring  wnth  a  roar ;  mde  to  an  R 
incredible  extent  in  liis  manners,  vulgar  and  sensual  in  bis  liaLit<  ^ 
low  in  all  bis  tastes,  and  balf-brutisb  in  some  of  them  ;  tbore  P 
iiotbing  ill  bis  mental  endowments,  notbing  in  bis  official  ad-  f  - 

ministration,  notbing  in  bis  dealings  wdtb  other  IWers,  sufficieia  |  ^ 
to  rc‘deem  bim  from  indifference.  The  only  qualities  by  wbiehlie  I 
stood  out  from  tbe  mass  as  remarkable  wxre,  immovable  forced  t, 
w  ill,  inflexible  adberence  to  tbe  course  of  action  prescribed,  and  a  W 
blazing  ferocity  of  })assion  wdiieb  made  all  wdio  bad  to  do  \dth  i 
bim  tremble  at  tbe  veiy  tbougbt  of  crossing  tbe  most  trifUnj;  nf  | 
bis  puqioses.  llis  strong  will,  bis  fiimness  of  decision,  bis  eaniost-  f 
n(‘ss  of  ])urpose,  bis  general  sense  that  wdiat  w\as  ordered  to  be  done  B 
must  be  done,  bad  they  been  under  tbe  control  of  a  sound  and  D 
enligbten(‘d  judgment  and  some  modicum  of  buman  tenderness,  B 
might  have  stood  bim  in  good  stead  in  tbe  position  in  wbicli  lie  i 
w’as  placect,  and  adorned  bis  name  wdtb  many  kingly  virtues  and  | 
tbe  memory  of  many  noble  and  useful  deeds.  But  no  such  I 
guiding  and  Ixneficent  element  w\as  in  Friedrich  AVilbelm’s  con-  k 
stitution.  His  mind,  originally  narrow^  bad  never  been  subjected  B 
to  tbe  ameliorating  influence  of  culture ;  be  w^as  ignorant  to  an  H 
almost  incr(‘dible  degree  of  ever}'tbing  connected  with  either  liteia-  B 
ture,  or  science,  or  the  fine  arts ;  and  w  hat  natural  instincts  lie 
possessed,  inclining  bim  tow'ards  bis  fellow  creatures,  be  bad  so 
subjugated  to  tbe  tyranny  of  military  discipline,  that  tliey  were 
either  wholly  dormant  or  blazed  forth  only  in  fitful  and  sometimes 
very  undignified  ebullitions.  ( )ne  fixed  idea  dominated  over  liis 
wdhde  soul  and  life — tbe  idea  that  tbe  greatest  thing  on  earth  was 
a  perfect  system  of  drill.  Tbe  universe  to  bim  appeared  as  only 
a  vast  parade  ground,  on  wdiicb  its  denizens  might  be  drilled.  To 
drill,  or  to  be  drilled,  be  held  to  be  tbe  chief  end  of  man  ;  ])cricct 
drill  tbe  .vonmum  hounm  of  indiriduals,  nations,  tbe  race.  Hence 
everything  throughout  bis  kingdom  w\as  subjected  to  regulation. 
His  people  bad  to  eat,  w\alk,  w  orship,  marry,  and  be  given  in 
marriage,  according  to  a  scheme  of  minutely  graduated  rules.  Tlie 
education  of  bis  children,  even  to  tbe  amount  of  time  they  were 
to  take  each  day  to  their  prayers,  wms  carefully  prescribed,  and 
could  not  be  departed  from  in  tbe  minutest  particular  without  risk 
of  instant  and  di.^graceful  punishment.  Tbe  time  to  be  spent  in 
public  worship  w\as  strictly  meted  out,  and  no  preacher  was  suf- 
ferc‘d  to  exceed  an  hour  in  bis  sennon  under  a  penalty  of  two 
tinders,  or  six  shillings  sterling.  Even  tbe  poor  apple-w^omen  in 
tbe  streets  could  not  sit  on  their  stools  excepting  as  tbe  king 
should  direct.  Everyone  w\as  liable  to  be  stopped,  should  he 
ba])pen  to  cross  tbe  king  in  bis  wmlks,  and  bad  fortlnvitb  to  stand 
('rect,  and  look  bis  majesty  in  tbe  face,  and  answxr  all  questions  I 


instantly  and  truthfully,  on  pain  of  a  cudgeling  or  something 

•  >r^M‘ncasc  of  either  hesitation  or  detected  prevarication.  He 
to<ik  upui  himself  the  oftice  at  once  of  super\'isor  of  the  manners 
of  his  Whjects,  judge  of  their  deserts,  and  not  unfrecpiently  exe¬ 
cutioner  of  the  penalty  he  considered  them  to  have  deserved. 
Vniied  with  a  ratan,  or  heavy  cane,  he  stalked  abroad,  peering 
\ritli  his  sharp  inquisitive  eyes  in  all  directions  ;  and  woe  was  to 
the  culprit — man  or  woman,  prince  or  peasant,  jijirson  or  burgher — 
wIkhu  he  detected  in  any  unlicensed  garb,  condition,  or  act.  No 
I  leads  were  sacred  from  the  blows  of  the  ratan.  He  beat  his 
(>kk‘st  son  ^rith  it  so  constantly,  so  severely,  and  so  disgi’acefully, 
even  after  he  Avas  grown  to  man’s  estate,  that  the  prince  Avas 
almost  driA’en  to  despair,  and  kneAv  not  Avhether  to  ri'bel  or  flee 
the  kingdom.  On  one  occasion  he  sent  for  the  judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Criminal  Court,  at  Berlin,  and  after  scAnrely  reprimanding 
tliem  for  one  of  their  decisions,  Hcav  upon  them  and  beat  them 
over  their  heads  and  shoulders,  or  AvhereATr  his  stick  chanced  to 
light,  until  they  lied  from  his  presence,  caiTAung  Avith  them  Avounds 
all  of  them  more  or  less  scAxre.  In  one  of  his  fits  of  j)assion,  he 
struck  (this  time  A\ith  his  fist)  his  innocent,  gentle,  and  beautiful 
daughter,  Wilhelmina,  till  he  had  felled  her  to  the  ground,  and 
then  could  hardly  be  prcATiited  from  kicking  her  as  she  lay  faint 
and  bleeding.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  he  subjected  himself  to 
the  same  drill  as  he  sought  to  impose  on  his  subjects ;  ho  lived  as 
he  sought  to  make  them  live,  by  regulation  ;  and  only  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  depart  from  it  AAdien  grave  and  passing  exigencies  occurred 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  interests  of  his  regiment  of  giants,  the 
highest  of  all  interests  in  his  estimation.  lie  thus  sometimes  (hd 
right  and  noble  things,  and  folloAved  some  strict  paths  of  A'irtue — 
lint,  hoAATver,  from  any  homage  he  felt  for  the  good  or  the  pure, 
Init  simply  because  so  it  had  been  ordered  by  his  superior  officer, 
the  Ruler  of  the  uniATrse.  Far  oftener,  lioAveA'cr,  his  frantic 
admiration  of  discipline  led  him  to  persist  in  deeds  of  cruelty, 
some  of  AA’hich  are  of  a  kind  to  make  one’s  lilood  boil  aa  ith  indig¬ 
nation,  or  run  cold  AAutli  horror. 

Such  is  the  man  AAdiom  ^Ir.  Carlyle  has  undeilaken  to  force  on 
the  admiration  of  the  ciA^ized  Avorld.  Those  of  our  readers  Avho 
liaA’c  not  read  his  A^olumes  may  be  curious  to  knoAv  how’  he  has  set 
about  so  apparently  hopeless  a  task  ;  and  they  may  perhaps  sus¬ 
pect  that,  if  there  has  been  no  direct  misstatement  of  facts,  there 
Ims  been,  at  least  to  a  considerable  length,  a  suppression  of  the 
truth.  But  it  is  not  so.  ^Ir.  Carlyle  is  scrupulously  careful  to 
narrate  all  that  he  finds  recorded  of  his  hero,  and  exactly  as  he 
finds  it  recorded.  He  is,  in  fact,  too  thoroughly  in  love  AAuth  him, 
to  imagine  that  anything  needs  to  be  concealed  that  he  either  said 
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or  (lid.  According  to  his  way  of  thinking,  it  is  tlie  man  tl 
pves  its  character  to  the  action,  not  the  action  to  the  man.'  F  f 
fully,  therefore,  with  painful  and  serujmlous  fidelity,  he  uairltK 
all  that  he  can  find  in  any  authentic  document  relatiimtoV^ 
subject,  and  having  narrated  it,  though  not  always  with 
fulness  and  force,  he  turns  round  on  the  world  and  savs  “  ** 

that  admirable  ■'  Saw  you  ever  anything  to  surpass  that  ?  ” 
any  other  man  done  such  things,  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have 
on  him  a  whole  lava  stream  of  suljihureous  inv(,>ctive ;  hut  in  tl'„ 
favoured  hero  he  can  see  no  sin — nay,  what  wouh’l  he  sin  il 
others,  hecoines  e.xcusahle,  if  not  a  virtue,  in  him.  Ifis  sin-k 
ness  of  devotion  reminds  us  of  a  story  we  once  heard  of  a  laJv 
who,  having  a  sju'c-iid  dislike  of  smoking,  declared,  in  the  nwi- 
emphatic  terms,  she  would  never  wed  a  smoker.  At  length  a  iten' 
tleman  became  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  and  to  him  she  jiehlod  net 
her  hand  (uily,  hut  her  heart,  not  knowing  that  he  was  addicted 
to  the  habit  she  had  so  resolutely  ttihooed.  A  companion  of  htf 
ouai,  liowever,  found  it  out,  and,  either  from  ])i(]ue  or  meridv  fora 
little  fun,  earned  her  upon  one  occca.sion  where,  herself  linsocn 
she  coultl  behold  her  lover  indulging  the  hated  taste.  The  kdv 
looked,  sighed,  looked  again,  and  at  length  e.xelaimed,  “  Doesn't 
he  hold  his  pipe  so  graeefully  !  ”  So  it  is  that  love,  u  hich  is  not 
blind,  as  some  have  feigned,  but  only  sees  too  much,  persists  in 
regiirding  its  object  only  amid  the  roseate  hues  that  emanate  from 
its  ()\ni  tiros. 

^  But  if  Mr.  Ctirlylo  neither  falsities  nor  extenuates  in  his  narra- 
tn  e,  how,  it  may  he  asked,  does  he  succeed  in  glorifying  the  inau 
whom  that  very  narrative  shows  to  he  wicked  or  foolish  ?  AVe 


shall  attempt  to  describe  the  process.  In  the  tirst  place,  he  sots 
out  hy  proclaiining  Friedrich  Wilhelm  ‘‘a  genius,’’  and  this  he 


takes  care  again  and  again  to  repeat,  jiresenting  him  to  the  now 
of  the  leader  as  a  man  who  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  able  to  hnd  fit  and  easy  utterance  for  the  huge  coiicop- 
tioiis  that  arise  within  him — ‘‘a  dumb  poet  in  several  particulars,’ 
who  ‘‘ refpiires  the  privileges  of  genius  from  those  who /vw/lis 
dumb  poein.  This  suffices  to  cover  over  many  of  his  absurdities 
-his  mad  jiassion  for  drilling,  for  instance,  and  for  gigantic 
soldiei.>  as  mere  eccentricities  of  genius;  the  distorted  outcome 
u  purposes  and  conceptions  which,  under  more  favouralde  au¬ 
spices,  ^^omd  have  appeared  in  fomis  of  beautv  or  nobleiicjs; 
monstrosities  for  which  the  absence  of  the  ‘‘ Lenis  Ilitlma  ”  is 
alone  to  be  blamed.  Then,  in  keeping  ^^dth  this,  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
a  labit  of  slipping  over  absurd  or  ugly  habite  and  deeds  of  his 
ero,  as  it  they  were  mere  bagatelles,  not  worth  a  moment’s 
notice,  whilst,  where  he  has  to  commend,  he  takes  good  care 
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]  full  prominence  shall  be  given  to^  the  praiseworthy  act, 

^  the  attention  of  the  reader  tirnily  fixed  upon  it.  He  thus 
.  ds  in  hiirrnng  the  reader  over  the  less  auspicious  aspects 
‘  tMd^^j'nhject,  while  he  keeps  him  lingering  over  those  that  nro 
^  oftr'  r>tive  so  that  the  effect  is  somewhat  like  that  which 
would  he  produced  hy  taking  a  spectator  into  a  picture  gallery, 
•uul  allowing  him  only  a  hasty  glance  at  the  bad  pictures, 
vhiht  the  merits  of  the  good  are  carefully  exhibited  to  his  ww 
•uid  impressed  on  his  attention :  he  would  go  away  with  the 
iiiijiression  that  the  gallery,  as  a  whole,  was  worthy  of  all 
,i-ii<e  though  it  may  he  that  the  had  pictures  so  immensely 
outiiuiiihered  the  good,  and  were  so  very  bad  tluit,  as  a  whole, 
it  was  next  to  worthless.  Another  artifice  to  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
risorts  is,  when  he  has  recorded  some  undignified  or  brutal 
(Itvd  of  his  hero,  to  assume  a  tone  of  scornful  defiance  to¬ 
wards  all  who  would  presume  to  censure  it ;  or  to  treat  \rith 
ridicule  all  attempts  to  estimate  it  hy  the  ordinary  measures  of 
right  and  wrong ;  or  to  claim  for  his  hero  the  “  pity  ”  of  his 
rt'aders,  as  if  com})elled  against  his  better  nature,  hy  outward  circum¬ 
stances,  to  act  in  such  a  way.  He  thus  attempts  to  deter  censure 
from  venturing  to  attack  his  hero,  or  to  exchange  it  for  another 
and  more  favourable  sentiment.  It  must  he  added,  that  whilst  he 
cites  his  authorities  fairly  enough,  he  has  a  way  of  commenting 
upon  them,  or  artfully  insinuating  something  to  their  disadvantage 
wlieii  they  attest  anything  dishonourable  to  the  king,  that  has  the 


same  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  the  adroit  and  damaging 


iiiuendoes  of  an  advocate,  to  the  discredit  of  a  witness  whom  he 
cannot  op(‘nly  imiieach,  have  on  the  minds  of  a  jury.  And,  in 
tine,  ho  always  takes  care  that  Friedrich  'Wilhelm  shall  he  the 
most  striking  figure  on  his  canvas :  none  are  invited  to  a})j)roach 
him  unless  they  can  he  made  in  some  way  to  act  as  foils  to  show 
off'  his  suiieriority  ;  or,  if  any  must  needs  be  brought  forward  by 
whose  lustre  he  might  he  thrown  into  the  shade,  something  must 
he  insiiiiiated  to  their  discredit,  something  done  to  dwarf  them  and 
pull  them  down — Ix'  it  a  Leibnitz,  a  Voltaire,  or  a  Francke — lest 
they  should  even  for  a  moment  eclipse  his  greatness.  By  these 
expedients,  aided  by  his  powers  of  vivid  painting  and  strong  ex¬ 
pression,  Mr  Carlyle  contrives  so  to  })resent  his  hero  as  that  an 
impression  highly  favourable  to  him  can  hardly  fail  to  be  produced 
on  the  reader,  especially  if  he  be  an  unthinking  reader,  or  one 
who  is  content  quietly  to  ac^pt  whatever  impressions  his  author 
may  choose- to  giv'eT 

It  may  be  well  to  adduce  some  instances  of  ilr.  Carlyle’s 
method  of  dealing  xrith  stubborn  facts  that  come  in  the  way  of 
his  eulogistic  purpose,  that  our  readers  may  see  with  what  justice 
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the  above  statements  have  been  made.  From  many  that 
be  selected,  then,  let  them  acce])t  the  follo\sdng.  * 

( )f  all  \dces,  that  of  which  Mr.  Carlyle  expresses  the  stronc^K 
abhorence  is  lying.  LWng,*’  he  exclaims,  is  not  pennitt(>!i 
the  universe.  The  wages  of  Inng,  you  behold,  are  death. 
means  damnation  in  tliis  universe ;  and  Beelzebub,  never 


elaborately  decked  in  crowns  and  mitres,  is  not  God.'’  (Vol.  j  i 
p.  12.)  Imu*  his  fivedom  from  this  ignoble  and  detestable  [ 
31  r.  Carl  vie  is  never  wearv  of  lauding  Friedrich  AVilhelm  I 


.  ^ilhelm,  and, 

on  the  whole,  the  ])raisc  is  deserved.  Occasionally,  however,  tlie 
king  did  depart  from  the  truth,  and  one  might  have  expected  that 
when  compelled  to  narrate  such  deflections,  his  biographer  Wiip 
so  stem  a  moralist,  he  would  have  done  so  with  shaiiio,  and 
sorrow,  and  censure.  Far  from  it.  So  pleasantly  does 
Carlyle  narrate  the  king’s  leasings,  and  so  gently  does  he  coni- 
ment  upon  them,  that  one  might  be  led  to  think  he  regards  lnn'> 
as  one  of  the  most  venial  of  offences.  Thus,  to  give  an  instance', 
when  the  Czar  Peter  was  expected  at  Berlin,  the  IVussian  monarcli 
issued  orders  that  his  imperial  visitor  was  to  be  conveyed  from  the 
frontiers  in  a  manner  worthy  so  great  a  prince,  only  the  expense 
was  not  to  exceed  six  thousand  thalers.  “  I  won’t  allow  you  one 
penny  more,”  \NTote  the  king  to  his  officials  ;  but,”  he  adds, 

“  you  are  to  give  out  to  the  world  that  it  cost  me  from  thirty  to 
fortv  thousand.”  Now,  here  was  a  lie  of  the  meanest  kind,  de- 
liberately  j)ut  by  the  king  into  the  lips  of  his  servants,  who  were 
compelled  to  utter  it  to  the  world  that  he  might  get  credit  for 
greater  magnificence  or  liberality  than  was  his  due.  What  is  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  comment  on  this  transaction  ?  It  is  this  : — “  So  that 
liere  is  the  majesty  of  Prussia,  who  beyond  all  men  abhors  lies, 
gi\'ing  orders  to  tell  one  ?  Alas  !  yes  ;  a  kind  of  lie  or  fib  (white 
fib  or  even  f/m/)  the  pinch  of  thrift  compelling  !  But  what  a 
window  into  the  artless  inner  man  of  his  majesty,  even  that  (jmj 
fib ;  not  done  by  oneself,  but  ordered  to  be  done  by  the  servant, 
as  if  that  were  cheaper.”  (Yol.  i.,  p.  424.) 

There  is  something  almost  comical  in  such  blind  enthusiasm  as 
this.  The  idea  of  making  the  king’s  transferrence  of  the  lie  from 
his  o\\Ti  lips  to  that  of  his  servant  a  proof  of  his  “  artlessness,”  is 
especially  rich.  But  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  this  apology^  is  lost  in 
the  grave  immorality  with  which  it  is  chargeable.  If  what  the 
king  directed  his  servant  to  utter  be  only  “a  fib,”  ‘‘a  kind  of  lie,” 
on  the  whole  venial,  what,  we  ask  31  r.  Carlyle,  is  that  kind  of 
lying  which  he  says  “  means  damnation  ”  ?  Is  the  measure  of  a 
falsehood  to  be  taken  from  the  worth  of  the  end  for  which  it 
uttered,  so  that  a  lie  for  a  trifling  end  is  venial,  a  lie  for  a  weighty 
end  is  damnable,  and  a  lie  for  a  good  end  is  praiseworthy  ? 
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bv  them  that  the  He  could  become  credible  to  the  world  ?  or  does 
he  utter  this  piece  of  nonsense,  for  such  it  really  is,  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  what  fonned  one  of 
the  worst  features  morally  of  the  whole  affair — \dz.,  the  king’s 
hnviiiix  others  to  be  the  vehicles  of  his  falsehood  ? 

This  was  an  occasional,  a  solitary  lie,  on  the  part  of  the  king; 
hut  there  was  one  department  of  his  administration  in  which  he 
was  constantly  and  regularly  betrayed  into  falsehood.  Tn  his 
luad  passion  for  tall  soldiers  he  em])loyed  a  system  of  crimping, 
which  was  extended  frequently  beyond  his  own  dominions.  Jle 
was  thus  incessiintly  getting  into  trouble  with  his  neighbours, 
whose  subjects  he  had  seduced,  or  forcibly  carried  oft*,  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  his  Potsdam  Guards,  and  who  consequently  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  incompetency  of  such  invasions  of  their  sovereign 
rights.  ‘‘  Friedrich  Wilhelm,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  “  always  an¬ 
swered,  what  was  supeidicially  the  fact,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
tliose  rioiences  and  acts  of  ill-neighbourhood;  he  a  just  king  was 
sorrier  than  any  man  to  hear  of  them,  and  would  give  immediate 
orders  that  they  should  end.  Put  they  always  went  on  again 
much  the  same,  and  never  did  end.  I  am  sorry  a  just  king,  h'd 
astiay  by  his  hobby,  answers  thus  what  is  only  superficially 
the  fact.  Put  it  seems  he  cannot  help  it ;  his  hobby  is  too  stroitg 
for  him ;  regardless  of  curb  and  bridle  in  this  instance.  Let  us 
pity  a  man  of  genius,  mounted  on  so  ungoveniable  a  hobby ; 
leaping  the  barriers,  in  spite  of  his  best  resolutions.”  (Vol.  I. 
p.  0(S8.)  Here  Mr.  Carlyle  has  the  grace  to  say  he  is  ‘‘  sorry  ”  to 
find  his  hero  stooping  to  so  mean  a  tiling  as  a  falseluxjd ;  but 
mark  how  he  extenuates  the  offence  of  his  favourite !  What 
lie  uttered  was  ‘‘  superficially  the  fact.”  W as  it  ?  Could  the  king, 
\rith  even  superficial  truth,  say  that  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  a 
system  which  he  had  himself  instituted,  which  he  supported  and 
encouraged,  and  for  the  successful  carrpng  out  of  which  in  every 
particular  instance,  he  stood  ready  to  pay  absurdly  large  sums  of 
money,  were  acts  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  which  he  re¬ 
gretted  more  than  any  man?  Was  it  in  any  sense  true  that  he 
would  give  immediate  orders  that  such  acts  should  end  ?  Did  he 
ever  issue  any  such  orders?  Did  he  ever  intend  to  do  so ?  And, 
if  not,  was  not  his  assurance  to  his  brother  sovereigns  that  ho 
would  give  such  immediately,  a  promise  which  from  sujierficies  to 
suhtratum  was  a  simple  falsehood  ?  Oh !  but  he  was  a  man  of 
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genius  run  oft  with  by  hi.s  hobby  in  spite  of  his  best  resolno'  . 

e  see  no  evi.  ence  of  his  liaving  ever  formed  such  resolnrir’ 
we  see  no  evidence  of  liis  liaving  been  a  genius;  hut  gS'' 
both  assumptions,  we  must  protest  against  the  immoralitv  of 
nu  apology  as  this.  AVhat !  are  truth  and  justice,  tlie  lihcrtio“1 
individuals,  and  the  riglitsof  sovereigns,  to  go  for  notliiii<» 
a  man  is  a  genius  and  has  got  nioiiiited  on  a  hohhv  wliiof  T 
cannot  controls  AA  e  can  understand  and  concede  a  demon  f 
jioetic  license,  when  it  is  confined  to  figures  of  speech  and  fhnu.  'f 
words ;  and  we  can  allow  much  to  the  eccentricities  of 
when  hey  expend  themselves  on  mere  matters  of  co^uZ' 
nianner,  or  usage ;  but,  when  the  sacred  claims  of  rectitude  J 
Ill  question  genius  and  dolt  must  stand  on  the  same  footim^^;l 

the  pm.t,  he  he  dumb  or  be  he  articulate,  must  suhmirto  l! 
judged  tlio  .same  as  aiiutlier  man.  ^ 

1^^  Wilhelm’s  mad  and  cruel  treatment  of  hisoldw 
ciildien.  Air.  Carlyle  docs  not  offer  anv  apologv.  Ifut  iicitlifr 
does  he  condemn  it  in  any  distinct  or  'luoirtv  wat'.  lie  rotl 
reats  It  as  a  very  small  niatter,  of  which  ,)eople  have  been  imliS 
to  make  far  too  mucli ;  hints  that  the  Crown  I'rince  came  ulti^ 
matelj  to  .see  that  his  father  was  not  so  far  wrong  in  ilk 
tieatment  of  him;  reminds  us  that  Friedrich  AVilhehii  was 
Npartaii  and  that  “.Nature  when  she  makes  a  Spartan  means 
a  good  deal  l.v  it,  iukI  does  not  expect  in.stant  appLses,  hut  onlv 
gradual  and  lasting;  admits  that  the  rules  dVawn  out  hv  tlio 
king  lor  his  .sou  s  education  form  a  “  mo.st  dull,  embroiled  beau 
document;  intricate,  gnarled,  and,  in  fine,  rough  and  rtill  as 

iuT sa  v?,f  H  pipeclay,  can  make  it," 

on  the  contrary  rather  insinuates  that,  on  the  whole,  ft  wa.s  Si 

foi  the  pi  nice  to  he  thus  di.sciphiu'd,  to  be  imprisoned,  hcatoii 

nuicir'i''ir  ’  f'-ery  pleasant  or  refined  pur.suit,  iiias- 

wel  ...i  \vV-  "tT‘  ‘  characters  like  his  are 

t ,  n  wi.en  “  t?'  apologv  or  mitiga- 

t  1,  Mhen  the  roial  mind,  .sensitive,  imaginative  as  a  iioet’s,  as 

a  Oman  . s,  and  hah  e  to  transports  as  of  a  Xorse  Jfaresark,” 
daze.s  into  fury,  an,  its  oinier  does  such  things  as  even  Air. 
tl,7  !*'  7'^'  lanientahle  to  hear  of  ”  it  is  not  on  him  that 

ii7.1  hirtonan  falhs.  As  in  former  times  rmal 

uichins  Here  accoiiipanied  t<,  school  hy  an  iiiiluckv  vouth  whoso 

hlsti "  JiipFakr  l«>y,  to  .siitisfvpa'da- 

wlncl7;t7v*i*' 7'l cliastisemoiit 
1  huh  It  lias  forhidden  to  inflict  on  the  sacred  person  of  rovaltv, 

tlumgh  lealh  due  to  royal  .stupidity  or  negligence;  so  Afr.  Carlvle 

hasjiioiided  a  scapegoat  for  his  sublime  maje.sty  of  Prussia’ in 
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the  persons 


s  of  his  counselors  Gruinbkow  and  Seekendorf,  bv  whom 


,  jiijijj  ^vas  poisoned,  “two  diplomatic  swindlers,  clearly  of  the 
^^'ouiulrel  <rcnus,  more  than  common  pickpockets  are.”  Them 
Mr  Carlvk'  indignantly  consigns  to  the  hangman,  while  for  the 
kiii.r  ho  says,  “pity  ought  not  to  be  wanting,”  seeing  that  he, 
‘•except  he  was  not  conscious  of  intending  wrong,  but  much  the 
reverse,  walked  in  the  hollow  of  Gehenna  all  the  while,  and  was 
elreu  like  to  be  driven  mad  by  the  turn  things  had  taken.” 
Xliis  triilv  is  backing  one’s  favouiate  at  all  odds.  Here  is  a  man 
wlio  under  the  impulse  of  the  most  brutal  ])assions,  inflamed  by 
hahitual  intemperance,  half  kills  his  children  by  cruel  usage,  sends 
his  wife  to  what  almost  proves  her  death-bed,  and  rages  about  like 
a  wiM  bear,  to  the  constant  terror  of  all  who  are  about  him ;  and 
M't,  forsooth !  he  is  only  to  be  pitied,  because  he  has  been  ill 
advised,  and  because  he  manages  to  make  himself  unhappy  as 
will  as  others  !  <  >n  this  ground,  we  suspect  there  is  not  a  felon 

who  is  ])laeed  in  the  dock  but  might  urge  a  claim  for  commisera- 
tiuii,  rather  than  condemnation,  on  his  judges. 

A  prince  thus  barbarous  in  his  treatment  of  the  members  of  his 
own  household  was  not  likely  to  spiire  others  who  gave  him 
ntfeucc.  His  relentless  condemnation  to  death  of  Lieutenant 
Kattt',  the  companion  and  friend  of  his  son,  the  Crown  Prince, 
for  no  other  offence  than  having  connived  at  the  design  of  the 
latter  to  make  his  escape  from  his  father’s  criudty,  is  widl  known, 
and  has  never  failed  to  evoke  an  utterance  of  indignation  and 
horror  from  every  one  by  whom  it  has  been  narrated  before  ^Ir. 
Carlyle.  Jly  him,  however,  it  is  dismissed,  not  only  without 
misiirc',  but  with  a  caution  to  the  reader  to  suspend  his  judgment 
of  the  transaction,  and  not  su|)ply  too  hastily  a  commentary  on 
it,  lest  he  may  afterwards  have  occasion  to  change  his  mind  about 
it.  As  he  himself  does  not  recur  to  the  transaction,  we  know  not 
what  subse(juent  information  he  ex])ects  the  reader  to  receive, 
which  shall  induce  him  to  resile  from  the  judgment  which  every  man 
of  right  feeling  and  sound  mind  would  })ronounce  on  such  a  b.ar- 
harousdeed,  the  moment  it  was  brought  under  his  notice.  From  his 
hinting,  however,  that  it  maybe  found  “like  the  doings  of  the  gods, 
which  are  cruel,  though  not  that  alone,”  we  })resuine  lu'  means  that 
fiirtlicr  acquaintance  with  the  (jroundi^  of  the  king’s  procedure  will 
reconcile  us  to  the  justice  and  equity  of  his  sentence,  just  as  the 
unfoldings  of  the  designs  cj£_  Ih’ovideime  hel])  us  to  reconcile  with 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God  many  things  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  universe  which  at  the  time  appear  dark  and  harsh. 
It  this  bo  his  meaning,  we  can  only  say,  that  for  us  the  promised 
ilhnniiiation  has  never  come  :  the  deed  a])pears  as  dark  and  cruel, 
as  iiiicpiitous  and  unnecessar}’  as  ever ;  while  the  mere  hint  that 
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such  an  instance  of  the  inexorable  vengeance  of  a  furious  tvrai:*  1 
may  be  com})ared  ^\^th  the  doings  of  Him  who  is  ‘‘  slcnv  to  f  l 
and  of  great  mercy/’  is  utterly  repulsive  to  every  feeling  of  j 
and  reverence  in  (jur  lK)soms. 

Another  of  the  cruel  })ranks  of  this  ‘‘  just  king” — loss  horrililf.  I 
in  its  ri'sults,  hut  not  less  illustrative  of  the  utter  l)lin<liiess  of  lit  I 
passionate  tyrjniiiy — is  the  following,  wliich  we  give  in  Mr,  Carlvlt’.  I 
words:  “It  is  dangerous  to  have  spoken  kindly  to  the  Crur  I 
Prince,  or  jdniost  to  have  been  s})oken  to  by  him.  Doris  IhttJ  I 
a  comely  enougli  g(M)d  girl,  nothing  of  a  beauty,  but  given  t-,  1 
music,  Potsdam’s  caafors  (])recentor’s)  daughter,  has  chanced  to  It 
standing  in  the  door,  perhaps  to  be  singing  ^vithin  doors,  oiuv  or 
twice,  when  the  prince  passed  that  way:  prince  iiupiired  ubiut 
her  music,  spoke  a  clvdlity,  as  young  men  will — nothing  more 
upon  my  honour ;  though  his  ^lajesty  believes  there  was  inudi 
more ;  and  condemns  poor  Doris  to  be  whipped  by  the  k'adle, 
and  to  beat  hemp  for  three  years.”  Now  here  is  an  outrage  to 
make  the  blood  boil  in  the  veins  of  any  man  who  has  a  niaiu 
feelings  in  him.  A  sim])le  virtuous  maiden  is  subjected  to  a 
])unishment  from  which  all  civilized  nations  exempt  the’foulest  of 
her  sex  as  too  degrading,  subjected  to  it  publicly  in  the  streets  and 
re[)eatedly  {Mr.  Carlyle  slips  over  this  part  of  the  story),  ami  is 
then  consigned  to  a  felon’s  cell  and  a  felon’s  occupation  for  tlint 
V’eair,  lor  absolutely  no  crime  or  appearance  of  ciime,  but  simply 
for  listening  to  a  few  words  of  compliment  on  her  singing  from  a 
young  man,  the  son  of  her  sovereign,  and  whom  she  knew  to  h 
a  hnx'r  of  music.  One  feels  as  if  had  any  one  seized  the  perp- 
trator  of  such  barbarity  and  cudgeled  him  within  an  inch  of  Im 
life  with  his  own  ratan,  it  would  have  been  (to  use  ^Ir.  Carlyk’s 
language  in  relation  to  Seckendorf)  “  a  satisfactory  event.”  but 
how  d<ies  Mr.  Carl  vie  treat  this  escapade  of  his  roval  Leary 
M^e  arc  sorry  to  say,  as  a  very  trifling  affair  indeed — a  mere 
bagatelle  arising  out  of  Rhadamanthus  not  being  “  a  trifle  Letter 
informed” — “  a  sad  pickle,”  out  of  which  poor  Doris  got  “on  her 
o^^^l  strength,  and  wedded  and  did  well  enough.”  We  wonder 
what  ^Ir.  Carlvle  would  have  said  had  a  daughter  or  anv  female 
relation  of  his  o^^^l  been  treated  so  by  anyone  whom  he  had  nut 
})redetermined  to  bow  down  to  and  worship  ? 

The  king’s  insane  fuiy,  inflamed  by  intoxication,  led  him  into 
several  inexcusable  acts  of  riolence  which  Mr.  Carlyle  would  fain 
have  us  call  justice.  But  we  cannot  so  j)rofane  this  sacred  worJ. 
AV  as  it  justice  to  beat  his  judges,  because  they  sentenced  oneof  lii> 
tall  soldiers  to  a  punishment  which  the  law  decreed,  and  which  a 
nobleman,  for  a  less  flagrant  offence,  had  actually  suffered !  ns 
it  justice  to  condemn  one  of  his  Treasury  dignitaries  to  be  hanged, 
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Ill) 


■1  •  'll  ill  comiilianco  with  the  “  shrieking  for  mercy  ”  of  the  poor 
"  was  commuted  into  wliipping  by  the  hangman,  and 

Ilian  o _ . . .  ..i*.  *.  .. 


to  ])l’()duoo  some  moiievs  wliicli  he  declared  he  had  suniewliere  in 
s'it‘‘  kcej)imr»  Jiiid  which  were  actually  found  after  his  death  r' 
Tliosi‘  cases  Mr.  CarU’le  admits  to  have  been  “  veiy  rhadaman- 


thine  indeed and  he  even  expresses  a  wish  that  ‘‘ his  ^lajesty 
had  hccii  a  thought  more  equal,  when  he  was  so  rhadamanthine 
but  he  adheres  to  it,  that  extreme  as  these  cases  were,  they  were 
V('t  of  the  nature  of  justice,  and  that  their  effect  was  on  the  whole 
^alutiirv  and  beneficent.  It  would  have  been  worthier  of  him  to 
liave  at  once  denounced  them  as  among  the  most  flagrant  acts  of 
injustice  that  [were  ever  perpetrated  by  a  reputedly  civilized  and 
(iiristiaii  king.  This  would  not  have  weakened,  hut  rather  for- 
titied  his  undoubtedly  true  position,  that  *‘the  soft  (piality  of 
iiiorcv  is  “  beautiful  and  blessed  ’’  only  when  pennissible,’’  and 
that  it  is  on  the  hard  quality  of  justice,  first  of  all,  tliat  empires 
arc  built  up,  and  beneficent  and  lasting  things  become  achievable 
to  mankind  in  this  world.’’ 

These  instances  may  suffice  to  illustrate  what  we  have  said 
Inspecting  the  expedients  to  which  ^Ir.  Carlyle  resorts,  in  order  to 
stifle  or  emasculate  the  evidence  of  facts  when  o})posed  to  his 
a)H)l(»gistic  inclinations.  Into  the  general  meiits  of  his  wf)rk  we 
do  not  here  enter ;  our  design  being  merely  to  animadvert  on  his 
uidiappy  and  mischievous  endeavours  to  throw  glory  around  a  man 
wlio  deserves  far  more  of  blame  than  of  honour.  AVe  may  say, 
however,  that  bating  his  forced  attempts  to  make  Friedrich  AVil- 
hehii  appear  a  great,  a  wise,  and  a  just  king, — and  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  those  eccentricities  of  style  and  method  which  arc 
characteristic  of  Air.  Carlyle’s  mind,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  book  is  a  most  valuable  one ;  presenting,  as  it 
does,  not  only  the  most  \dvid  and  picturesque,  but  the  most 
truthful  and  copious  narrative  extant  in  any  language,  of  the  rise 
and  esttd)lishnient  of  the  great  Prussian  monarch}'.  AVe  feel 
hound  also  to  state  that  the  general  tone  of  morality  pervading 
the  work  is  good  and  wholesome.  Air.  Carlyle  flames  out  'with 
heiMjining  severity  against  alt  manner  of  vilenesses,  always  saving 
those  of  which  his  pet  hero  was  guilty ;  though  we  do  not  quite 
see  the  need  of  his  drawing  so  largely  from  the  chronicle  of 
scandal  as  he  sometimes  does,  nor  can  we  approve  of  his  plan  of 
Conducting  his  readers  to  the  very  verge  of  some  scene  of  abomi¬ 
nation,  and  then  suddenly  letting  the  curtain  fall,  while  with 
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1  *I<t  ln>  naturally  generous  and  benevolent  disposition  was  pre- 
'^ntetl  on  the  one  hand,  from  yielding  to  its  bent,  he  was 
on  the  other,  to  show,  in  severe  and  stringent  measures, 
tiio^stnniijth  and  energy  of  his  nature,  by^  the  unhappy  cir- 
niiii^tances  in  which  he  was  placed.  With  this  plea  ^Ir. 
i]'roii(lc  lioldly  meets  all  the  charges  usually  made  against 
Ih'iirv  as  licentious,  tyrannical,  and  blood-thirsty.  So  far,  no 
i'tult  can  he  found  with  him  ;  it  is  a  question  of  evidence  and 
-  r(\]s()n  which  has  been  mooted,  and  he  has  a  right  to  argue  his 
r»\ni  side  of  it  as  he  sees  fit.  Let  us  also  frankly  admit  that  he 
lia<  in  several  ])oints  argued  it  successfully ;  his  researches  have 
thrown  fresh  light  on  the  history  of  England  and  on  the  conduct 
of  llenrv;  and  we  think  he  has  so  presented  the  facts  of  that 
j  iiioiiarch’s  troublous  reign,  as  to  \Tndicate  for  him  a  much  higher 
])laee  as  a  man  and  as  a  king  than  history  or  popular  opinion  has 
hitherto  assigned  to  him.  Lut  ^Ir.  Fronde,  not  content  ^^Tth  this, 
would  have  Henry  placed  “inter  divos,”  among  the  canonized, 
and  would  have  us  to  think  of  him  as  we  think  of  an  Alfred  or  of 
an  Oliver  Cromwell.  And  in  order  to  this,  he  not  only  unduly 
oxalts  Henry’s  merits,  and  passes  apologetically  or  cursorily  over 
his  undeniable  crimes,  but  also  unduly  aggravates  the  offences  of 
those  who  were  the  objects  of  his  vengeance,  unrighteously  blackens 
characters  that  have  hitherto  shone  through  the  ages  like  stars, 
and,  ^rith  the  zeal  of  an  unscrupulous  advocate,  imputes  to  the 
actors,  in  the  great  drama  he  delineates,  motives  and  reasons 
favourable  to  the  aspect  under  which  he  washes  their  conduct  to 
l»e  viewed,  but  bv  wdiich  there  is  not  a  shadow^  of  evidence  that 
they  actually  w’ere  influenced.  The  effort  is  as  complete  a  falsi¬ 
fication  of  history  as  if  ^Ir.  Froude  had  sat  dowm  intentionally  to 
write  the  untruth. 

The  two  acts  of  Henry’s  reign  w^hich  have  brought  dowm  upon 
him  the  greatest  amount  of  popular  odium,  are  the  degradation 
and  execution  of  Anne  Hole\ii  and  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  “  In  these  two  direful  deeds,”  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,* 
Henry  perhaps  approached  as  nearly  to  the  ideal  standard  of 
])orfeet  ^vickedness  as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  wall  allow^ 
aii<l  ^vith  this  wt  suspect  the  common  opinion  pretty  nearly  con¬ 
curs.  That  there  is  m  such  a  statement  some  rhetorical  exagger- 
ation,  and  that  Henry  w'as  not  quite  such  a  monster  as  at  first 
dj;ht  these  acts  make  him  appear,  w’e  are  ready  to  allow ;  but  the 
extent  to  wdiich  ]Mr.  Froude  carries  his  defence  is  ridiculous,  wdiilst 
the  attempts  he  makes  to  sully  the  fiime  of  both  the  \dctims  is 
dcseiadng  of  severe  reprehension.  Besides  being  most  unjust  to 
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them,  and  a  departure  from  tlie  tmth  of  liistorv,  we  wonder  W 
Fronde  did  not  see  that,  on  the  ground  on  which  he  lias  hi  ’ 
rested  Henry’s  defence,  such  vituperation  was  altogether 
vant.  ^  I"or  Henry  was  either  compelled,  by  absolutely  irre^istiP* 
necessity,  to  take  the  lives  of  his  A\Tfe  and  his  foniier  chaiicello  ^ ' 
he  was  not.  If  he  was  not,  then  was  his  deed  a  mere 
cruel  personal  vindictiveness,  not  to  he  distinguished  esseiit^’' 
from  murder,  be  their  characters  what  they  might:  ijM’ 
was,  theii  let  his  ])rocedure  find  its  defence  in  the^  reasons  »♦' 
State  which  compelled  him,  to  the  force  of  which  \iothii'! 
can  he  added  by  any  reasons  of  a  personal  kind,  such  as  ij! 
themselves  could  never  justify  such  procedure.  In  short  tli 
reproaches  cast  by  ]Mr.  Froude  on  ^lore  and  Anne  BoIcmi  are 
on  the  ground  he  has  himself  assumed,  either  sujierHuous 
irrelevant,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  avoided,  hut  jt 
was^  doubtless  felt  by  Mr.  Froude  that  no  such  jiublic  reason 
of  State  can  he  substantiated  for  Henry’s  justification.  He  sa\v 
clearly  that  the  tnddence  which  would  coindct  either  ]ilore  ,.r 
Anne  of  any  design  or  act  of  direct  or  constructive  treason  iitterK 
breaks  down  whenever  it  is  calmly  scrutinized ;  and  constHjueiitlv 
lie  has  been  tempted  to  resort  to  the  ruse  of  substituting  personal 
otfences  of  which  they  are,  or  were  alleged  to  be,  guilt\%  in  place 
of  jiublic  offences,  for  which  alone,  when  proved  against  them,  thev 
could  be  legallv  executed.  lie  thus  manages  to  shift  his  cards  in 
the  course  ()f  his  ])lay,  and  seeks  to  gain  his  point  by  drawing  off 
the  attention  of  the  reader  from  the  deep  iniquity  of  the  king,  bv 
dwelling  so  on  the  alleged  foults  of  his  \dctims,  that  all  feeling  of 
pit\  for  them  is  enfeebled  if  not  destroyed,  and  a  sort  of  s\Tnpatbv 
created  on  behalf  of  the  much-tried  and  injured  prince  by  whom 
they  were  condemned.  That  More  was  a  much  less  estimable 
man  than  his  eulogists  are  wont  to  assert,  we  believe  may  bo  most 
satisfactorily  proved  ;  that  he  was  a  cruel  persecutor  who  thouglit 
it  good  to  sh('d  innocent  blood  for  the  cause  of  bigotry  and  tyranny, 
w  e  ha\  e  his  own  words  to  show ;  but  what  has  this  to  do  Mitb 
the  righteousness  of  the  sentence  which  adjudged  him  to  death 
for  treason  That  Anne  was  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  must, 
we  fear,  be  allowed  ;  that  she  was  unfaithful  to  Henry  can  never 
be  proved,  and  ought  not  to  be  insinuated,  as  we  are  sorry  to  sav 
it  is  by  ^Ir.  Froude,  in  the  absence  of  proof ;  but  that  either  the 
honour  of  Henry  s  crowm  or  the  safety  of  his  throne  required  that 
she  should  be  put  to  death,  even  on  the  supposition  of  her  guilt, 
is  too  absurd  to  be  maintained.  Is  it  right,  then,  we  ask,  gra¬ 
tuitously  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  these  two  illustrious  sufferers,  or 
seek,  by  blackening  their  rejiutation,  to  alleviate  the  gloom  that 
hangs  over  that  of  their  destrover  ? 
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Afr  Fronde,  we  doubt  not,  as  well  as  ^Ir.  Carlyle,  would  admit 
1  it  trutlifulness  is  the  first  virtue  of  an  historian.  Of  what  use, 
■  ^leed  is  history,  or  why  should  any  one  take  the  trouble  to  write 
1"^  unless  it  is  to  be  truthful  ?  The  poet  or  the  novelist  can 
J,  ’  Iv  us  with  fictitious  characters  for  our  ainusement,  or  merely 
lioiiit  a  moral but  the  sphere  of  the  historian  is  the  actual, 
•111(1  his  threat  business  is  not  to  set  before  us  a  hero,  or  to  embody 
ill  storv  some  ideal  creations  of  his  own,  but  to  reproduce  the  men 
•ind  events  of  his  epoch  as  they  really  were,  so  far  as  his  sources 
iniahle  him  to  do  so.  These  men  may  have  been  very  wicked  ;  it 
110  concern  of  his  to  make  them  less  so :  they  may  have  been 
i  verv  foolish  or  common])lace  ;  it  is  no  concern  of  his  to  make  them 
assume  the  g:uise  of  exalted  or  useful  characters.  Ilis  business  is 
to  tell  us  what  they  really  were,  to  show  them  to  us  living, 
speaking,  acting,  as  they  really  did  when  on  the  theatre  of  life. 
All  this,  we  presume,  Mr.  Carlyle  and  ^Ir.  Froude  would  admit. 
And  yet  their  practice  is  wholly  at  variance  with  this.  Judging 
from  their  books,  we  should  infer  that  their  conception  of  the 
design  of  history  is  to  force  facts  to  represent  an  ideal  of  their  o^m 
minds.  To  them  their  selected  hero  is  what  Achilles  is  to  Homer, 
or  the  pious  ^Fneas  is  to  Virgil — the  object  which  is  to  occupy  the 
foreground  of  their  picture,  to  which  all  else  is  to  be  made  accessory, 
and  on  which  the  main  interest  of  the  whole  is  to  concentrate  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  simple  historical  truth  at  which  they 
aim,  but  artistic  effect,  which  is  often  best  secured  at  the  expense 
of  historical  truth.  Now,  against  this,  we  think,  there  is  good 
reason  loudly  to  exclaim.  Poetry  is  to  be  valued  in  its  o\\ti 
place;  and  a  good  epic,  of  which  either  Henry  VIII.  or  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  I.  should  be  the  hero,  would  be  deserving  of  all  welcome ; 
but  it  is  not  good  to  palm  off  poetry  on  the  public  for  history,  or 
to  give  out  for  fact  what  exists  only  in  the  artist’s  fancy.  If  one 
toll  a  good  story  merely  for  the  amusement  of  one’s  audience,  it 
may  be  of  no  moment  at  all  that  the  details  are  due  chiefly  to  the 
imagination  of  the  narrator ;  but  if  it  is  solemnly  given  out  as 
fact,  then  does  all  such  colouring  become  of  the  nature  of  impos¬ 
ture,  and  the  narrator,  however  clever,  must  abide  the  charge  of 
being  no  true  man. 

But  we  have  a  still  more  serious  accusation  to  bring  against  these 
writers.  Their  efforts  to  make  such  men  as  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
and  Henry  VIII.  objects  of  unjustified  admiration,  we  regard  as 
fraught  'srith  mischief  to  the  cause  of  good  morals.  For  what  is 
it  in  these  men  that  catches  their  imagination,  and  becomes  in 
their  estimation  an  equivalent  for  all  goodness,  an  apology  for  all 
enme  ?  It  is  simply  — strength  of  character,  strength  of 

intellect,  or  strength  of  will.  These  men  wo  tiki  have  their  own 
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way  in  the  world ;  and  they  had  it,  though  often  at  the  exD<- 
of  all  that  ought  to  he  most  precious  in  the  eyes  of  an  intcllir,  ? 
social,  and  accountable  being.  It  is  for  this,  and  for  this 
that  ^Ir.  Carlyle  and  ^Ir.  Fronde  would  accomplish  t}^*’ 
a})otheosis.  Apart  from  this,  they  were  simply  very  had  men  V 
some  respects  very  contemptible  men  ;  but  this,  in  ‘the  esteem 
these  writers,  is  such  a  redeeming  excellence  that  it  not  only 
dignity  to  their  characters,  and  atones  for  all  their  ohoiie'es'" 
exalts  them  to  an  almost  superhuman  elevation,  and  (lenmmb 
for  them  the  reverential  homage  of  all  coming  ages.  AVlmt  ' 
lesson  is  this  for  writers  like  these  to  teach  I  Had  such  a  doctrir! 
emanated  from  among  the  worshippers  of  Thor  or  the  Grcrian 
Hercules,  no  one  would  have  felt  surprised;  hut  that  it  should b., 
clothed  in  English  speech,  and  put  forth  in  the  midst  of  a  civili^ol 
community  professing  the  Christian  relipon,  may  well  excitoour 
wondering  indignation.  To  a  right-judging  mind,  strength,  iiistt^ad 
of  being  the  greatest  of  all  virtues,  is  in  itself  no  virtue  at  all;  r 
is  simj)ly  a  })hysical  capability  which  becomes  a  good  or  an  mii 


just 


as  it  IS 


used. 


man  has  no  more  rij^ht  to  hi' 


i’cspcet('(i 


because  he  is  strong,  than  he  has  a  right  to  be  respi'cted  bccaiw. 
he  is  handsome,  or  because  he  is  six  feet  in  height.  Physical 
advantages  are  without  doubt  to  be  valued  as  means  and  instru- 
ments  ot  moral  activity;  but  they  are  not  in  themselves  real 
goods,  mid  when  they  come  to  be  valued  merely  for  their  cnni 
sake,  still  more  when  they  come  to  be  held  as  equivalents  for  the 
absence  of  the  higher  and  more  worthy  qualities  of  our  nature,  a 
wholly  false  estimate  of  our  moral  relations  is  proclaimed,  and  a 
lesson  of  unsound  morality  is  taught.  There  is  no  true  greatness 
for  man  but  that  which  comes  to  liim  as  the  result  of  the  ri^rht 
exercise  ot  his  faculties  and  endowments.  This  is  the  doetniic 
which  all  good  and  wise  men  will  steadfastly  jireach ;  and  when  a 
writer  uses  his  talents  to  disseminate  any  doctrine  contrary  to 
this,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  good  and  vise  nuai  to  denounce 
hini  as  a  man  who  is  casting  in  tares  among  the  wheat,  as  a  man 
who  up  to  the  measure  ot  his  jxnver  is  blunfing  the  moral  sense  ci 
tlm  communit\ ,  and  seeking  to  roll  back  the  wheels  of  ciMlization. 
To  fxrj  fxaOdv  KfjeLaaov  y  fxaOuv  raSc.  ■ 

this  adulation  ot  mere  torcc  to  the  neglect  or  contempt 
intelligence  and  moral  piodness,  there  is  weakness  as  w(‘ll  as  sin. 
It  is  really  unworthy  of  men  like  :Mr.  Carlvle  and  :\rr.  Fronde  t- 
fall  dovm  before  a  mere  incarnation  of  streiigth,  and,  heatheii-likc, 
woiship  the  merely  terrible  and  tierce.  8uch  childish  and  mis¬ 
placed  liomage,  were  it  not  morally  so  mischievous,  would  bo 
simply  ridiculous.  It  reminds  one  of  the  ignorant  savage,  who 
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ill  T)art  with  the  most  precious  things  for  a  gilt  button,  not 
l'”‘,,uso  it  is  a  l)Utt()ti,  but  because  it  is  j;ilt. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  refrain  from  uttering  a  wish  that  lite- 
•  irv  iiicn,  espiH'iallv  those  who  have  the  ear  of  the  community, 

I  wt>rc  more  (leei)lv  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
i  position.  If  the  influence  exercised  by  a  po])ular  authm-  be 
(-iiviablc  for  the  power  it  gives  him  over  the  minds,  hearts,  livi's, 
destinies  of  his  fellow-men,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  something 
vtrv  awful  iu  the  possession  of  such  ])ower,  and  no  thoughtful 
mail  will  lightlv  regard  the  resjxmsibilities  which  the  being  j)ut  in 
trust  witli  such  a  power  entails.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  have 
the  willing  attention  of  thousands  of  intelligent  and  accountable 
hcinirs  who,  in  this  busy  and  book-loring  age,  seek  ndix'shment  in 
liti'niture,  but  have  little  time  to  sift  carefully  the  opinions  that 
lire  urged  upon  tl'.eni  by  the  authors  whose  works  they  read. 
Who  can  tell  what  an  amount  of  diffusive  and  undying  niis- 
clm‘f  one  popular  writer,  who  writes  without  regard  to  the  claims 
(if  truth  and  good  morals,  may,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  community, 
produced  We  wish  our  literary  men  would  seriously  ponder 
this.  Perhaps  it  would  save  themselves  from  much  sin,  and 
ixempt  the  community  from  much  pernicious,  enervating,  de- 
irradiug,  and  misleading  literature. 

“Iiigid  love  of  truth,”  says  Fichte,  in  the  best  of  his  works, 
“  is  the  pro})er  virtue  of  the  literary  man.  It  is  his  vocation  to 
I'xteiid  tlie  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  not  in  any  way 
merely  to  play  with  it.  Like  all  men  of  true  virtue,  he  must 
forget  self  in  his  end.  To  what  will  it  tend  to  have  sustained 
shiiiiug  paradoxes,  or  to  have  obstinately  defended  errors  that 
may  have  at  any  time  slipped  from  him  ?  Only  to  the  edification 
of  ids  own  egoism.  This  morality  wholly  condemns,  and  this 
must  prudence  also  condemn ;  for  only  the  true  and  good  abides, 
and  the  false,  be  it  never  so  brilliantly  set  forth,  vanishes  and 
passes  away.”  * 


*  “  System  der  Sittenlebre  nach  der  Principien  der  Wissenschaftslebre,”  p.  151. 
.lena :  1798. 
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Memoir  of  the  Life  of  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.B.S.E.,  M.W.S.  of 
Woodville.  By  James  Hamilton,  D.D.,  F.L.S.  London  :  Nisbet(ii:’ci 

When  wo  wore  young,  there  was  a  book  of  renown  entitled 
History  of  Three  Hundred  Animals.’’  It  went  through  a  gorj 
many  (‘ditioiis,  was  decidedly  the  book  for  “  the  million”  of  tlia* 
day,  and  altogether  was  a  fair  sample  of  popular  science  as 
then  existed.  It  was  profusely  illustrated  with  copper-plate< 
including  a  figure,  such  as  it  was,  of  every  species  described.  ^Ve 
have  our  old  well-thumhed  copy  before  our  mental  eye  now:  jt 
opens  spontaneously  at  the  first  plate ;  there  are  three  animal?' 
not  grouped  (they  had  no  notion  of  that  ingenious  device  in  those 
days),  but  set  in  a  row,  one  over  the  other.  First  came  the  lion 
because  he  was  universally  acknowledged  bf/  naturalists  to  le 
the  king  of  beasts then  the  lioness,  doubtless  as  being  the 
(pieen  ;  and  then  the  jackal  (I)  because  he  was  ‘‘  the  lion’s  pro¬ 
vider.”  The  “  system  ”  adopted  was  neither  the  Linna'an,”  nor 
the  natural,”  but  the  coarthj.  The  editor  was  manifestlv  a 
loyalist  in  those  days  of  rabid  republicanism. 

There  was  a  portrait  and  description  in  full  of  the  lamia,  with 
its  woman’s  face  and  breasts,  and  the  body  of  a  tiger ;  of  the 
manticora,  with  a  star  of  venomous  points  radiating  from  the  tip 
of  its  tail ;  of  the  dragon,  with  its  barbed  tongue,  its  ribbed  Mings, 
and  its  scaly  mail ;  and  of  the  basilisk,  as  he  appeared  on  the  day 
of  his  coronation.  Due  prominence  was  given  to  these  interesting 
quadrupeds,  and  a  goodly  array  of  feathered  fowl  were  presented. 
with  all  their  blushing  honours,  such  as  this  : — 

‘‘  Tlie  Curlew,  be  she  white,  be  she  black, 

She  carries  twelve  pence  on  her  back ; 

and,  by  the  way,  our  own  versatile  pen  had  supplied  the  inexpli¬ 
cable  oversight  of  the  engraver,  by  representing  the  said  tMTlve- 
pence,  in  full  tale,  on  the  back  of  the  bird.  Hut,  the  invertebrata— 
the  mollusca,  the  crustacca,  the  insects,  the  woims,  the  star-fishes, 
the  zoophyte's,  the  infusoria — those  countless  hosts,  which  at  this 
day  eonstituto  the  grand  sphere  of  zoology, — these  were  the 
‘‘million,”  the  “  unwashed,”  which  were  not  considered  present¬ 
able  at  court.  They  could  not,  to  be  sure,  be  wholly  ignored,  and 
so  they  appeared  by  delegate ;  and  even  the  favour  of  one  full 
plate  was  assigned  to  them — the  last,  of  course.  There  M’as  a 
figure  of  the  fiy,  the  spider,  the  snail,  the  caterpillar,  and  the 
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The  worthy  didascalus  o\'idontly  considered  that  there 
I  \ted  ill  nature  but  one  sort  of  tiy,  spider,  and  so  on,  and  the 
I  was  iiiteiuh'd  to  serve  for  that  one.  The  beetle  !  well  do 

reineiiiber  it.  It  seemed  to  have  been  taken  from  a  “  lay 
Ij.riwe  ”  and  the  artist  had  probably  made  his  o\ni — a  ball  of 
worsted,  with  an  indefinite  number  of  bent  pins  stuck  all  round  to 
iv])reseiit  the  antenna},  and  lep:s,  and  any  other  organs  that  ho 
supposed  “  the  beetle  ”  had,  or  ought  to  have  ! 

Such  was  the  book,  which  yet  struck  the  spark  that  kindled 
the  tiame  of  science  in  many  an  infant  mind.  It  certainly  did 
pie  business  for  ourselves,  and  all  honour  to  its  venerable 
records ;  and  the  excellent  naturalist  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article  is  another  witness  of  its  success.  Just  as  the 
last  centurv  was  closing  in,  when  Nelson  and  Sidney  Smith  were 
turninix  the  fortunes  of  the  Orient  and  of  the  world,  a  child  in 
petticoats  and  bib,  living  at  53,  (iueen  Street,  in  the  modern 
Athens,  received  as  a  present  a  copy  of  “  The  History  of  Three 
Hundred  Animals.’’  The  child  was  James  AVilson,  and  the 
picture-book  made  him  a  naturalist  for  life. 

A  naturalist !  yes,  but  of  which  t\q3e  ?  For  there  are  two  very 
(listinct  sp(‘cies  of  the  genus,  to  use  a  phraseology  in  harmony 
with  the  subject  ?  First,  there  is  the — but  stay  !  we  will  call  on 
liiiii.  We  search  up  an  ancient  building  in  an  old-fashioned 
s(piare,  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  in  Ihiris  or  in  Vienna,  and 
knock  at  the  rusty-hinged  door.  ‘‘ Is  Doctor  Scobs  at  home  ?  ” 
“Yes,  Sir;  he  is  in  the  gallery.”  We  walk  through  a  corridor 
filled  with  glass  cases  crammed  's\4th  furred  and  feathered  “  spe¬ 
cimens,”  some  displaying  a  shocking  nakedness  of  skin,  and  sad 
lack-lustre  eyes,  till  at  the  farther  end  we  reach  a  little  sanctum, 
in  wliich,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  the  worthy  doctor  is  seated 
before  an  open  drawer.  A  glance,  as  we  enter  the  room,  shows 
that  its  shelves  are  covered  with  glass  jars,  in  each  of  wliich  a 
sha])eless  white  object  hangs  by  a  thread  in  a  clear  yellowish 
fiuid :  every  jar  covered  with  dust  that  would  grow  a  crop  of 
mustard-and-cress,  only  that  anything  so  fresh  and  green  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  here.  And  what  an  accumulation  of  odours  ! 
I  augh  !  I  hope  you’ve  got  your  wife’s  \4naigrette  in  your  waist¬ 
coat  pocket !  What  is  it  ?  Spirit  of  ^rine,  deca\dng  flesh,  cam¬ 
phor,  musty  bones,  all  combining  into  one  bouquet ;  and  mouldy, 
most  mouldy,  dust  triumphant  over  all !  The  Doctor  politely  bids 
us  be  seated  ;  and  pushing  his  glasses  up  his  wrinkled  fore¬ 
head,  turns  away  from  his  drawer  of  beetles,  in  which  we  see  the 
wood-lice  literally  “  kicking  up  a  'diist,”  and  breaks  with  a  wan 
smile  his  look  of  care.  He  informs  us  that  he  has  been  for  two 
days  engaged  in  the  solution  of  an  interesting  question  ; — nz., 
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whether  the  tiny  l)eetlo  impaled  on  a  pin,  and  stuck  on  a  little  I 
cone  of  cork,  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand,  is  or  is  not  the  tru  I 
AHcheinoiiops  Lafioos/fkojfii  of  l^feitfenhanimer.  He  has  arrived  a»  I 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not;  and  proceeds  most  courteously t,j  I 
demonstrate  the  fact  to  us.  Setting  before  us  the  l.atin  doserii).  p 
tion  of  the  species  in  the  renowned  rfeitfenhamnier’s  folio  “  Jasvj  ^ 
Coleopt.  Synops.  ^leth.,”  he  shows  us  that  the  lowest  spine  of  the  i 
anterior  tibia  is  slightly  lanceolate  instead  of  acuminate,  that  the  P 
posterior  tarsi  are  longer  by  0*01*2  inch  than  the  medial  instead  of  1 
being  ecpial,  and  that  the  punctures  which  form  the  striae  of  the  I 
elytra  next  to  the  sutura  are  obsolescent.  The  learned  Doctor  1 
now  puts  into  our  hand  a  long  column,  in  which  the  diniension^ 
of  every  limb  and  organ  of  the  insect  are  set  down  in  decimals  of 
an  inch,  from  micronietric  admeasurements  carefully  made  hv  ' 
himself.  This  paper  he  pro})oses  to  submit  to  the  Coleopterical 
Society  at  their  next  meeting;  and,  adjusting  his  spectacles, 
kindly  offers  to  read  it  to  us  in  extenso.  But  we  suddenly  recol- 
lect  an  engagement  at  our  solicitor’s,  and  \nth  some  perturhation 
take  a  hurried  leave  ;  the  Doctor  calling  us  back,  however,  to 
inform  us  that  the  species  is  undoubtedly  new  to  science,  and  tliat 
he  intends  to  call  it  A.  BainhoozUanus,  in  honour  of  his  emineiii 
friend  the  Professor  at  Staubighohle. 

Tsow  for  naturalist  No.  2.  AVhere  shall  we  look  for  him  ?  Go 
on  a  summer’s  morning  to  some  lakelet  among  the  hills,  while  the 
east  is  still  ruddy,  and  get  there  just  as  the  summit  of  yon  peak 
in  the  west  bursts  out  into  gold.  Go  down  through  the  dewy 
bushes,  where  the  sweet-gale  gives  out  gushes  of  fragrance  as  your 
knees  push  it  aside,  do^^'n  to  the  rushy  margin  of  the  quiet  pool, 
whose  mirror-like  hice  is  only  interrupted  by  clusters  of  ([uoeiilv 
water-lilies  sitting  on  their  carpets  of  floating  leaves ;  and  there, 
stretched  out  on  liis  breast  on  the  mossv  bank,  ^^dth  his  face  almost 
touching  the  water,  lies  a  young  man.  Let  us  not  interrupt  him, 
but  watch  him  ;  for  he  is  a  naturalist  of  the  second  type,  and  tliis 
is  his  study. 

How  calm  and  quiet  is  the  scene !  The  silvery  lake  is  un- 
rufHed  by  a  breath  :  the  foliage  of  the  poplar  scarcely  quivers :  but 
the  ^^dld  bee  is  abroad,  probing  the  azure  blossoms  of  the  elegant 
skullcaj),  and  a  shrill  impatient  hum  is  maintained  by  bright- 
banded  dies,  which  hover  over  the  shrubs  and  shoot  like  meteors 
from  side  to  side  ;  a  soft,  mellow,  dute-like  song  comes  from  yonder 
coppice, — it  is  the  matin  of  the  blackbird  ;  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake  scores  of  snipes  are  calling  and  answering  one  another 
with  their  quivering  bleating  cry. 

Our  naturalist  cautiously  parts  the  oval  leaves  of  the  lily  and 
the  pond-weed  with  his  diigers,  and  peers  do\Mi  into  the  water 
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vjth  their  shadow.  We  do  the  same  :  the  lucid  cleaniess  of 
and  the  shade  of  the  leaves,  enable  us  to  see  the  bottom 
^  it h^  perfect  distinctness,  and  we  find  it  ])oj)ulous.  Hundreds  of 
"■  IV  plump  beetles,  radiant  ^^'ith  yellow  and  red,  and  others  of 
.^”]‘)itchv  hue,  scuttle  out  from  the  black  sogged  leaves,  and  in 
Vowing  themselves  along  with  oarv  feet.  A  great  fellow’ 
,if  viiuilar  form  ap})ears,  suspends  his  motion,  and  rises  without 
tfoi’t  to  the  surface  ;  but  no  sooner  has  his  tail  felt  the  air,  than 
lii<  two  well-fringed  oars  resume  their  vigorous  paddling,  and  a 
low  strokes  take  him  to  the  bottom  again.  Uncouth  dragonfly 
,riiihs  are  sprawling  hither  and  thither  on  their  long  spidery  legs, 
iiid  ever  and  anon  one  claps  his  limbs  close  to  his  sides,  and 
shouts  along  by  the  impetus  of  a  jet  of  w  ater  which  he  proj)els 
from  a  singular  vahuilar  apparatus  in  his  stern-quarters.  Hut, 
see  !  one  has  caught  sight  of  that  crimson  bloodw’orm  that  w'rithes 
on  vomb'r  stone  ;  how’  cautiously  he  creeps  up  tow’ard  it,  and  now 
suddenly  out  from  his  face  fly  a  pair  of  folding-doors,  and  a  huge 
hroad  arm  is  projected  like  lightning,  and,  seizing  the  hapless 
wonn,  all  is  as  quickly  folded  up  again.  “  llech  I  sirs,  but  that's 
just  fine!"  says  our  naturalist,  as  with  beaming  eye  he  looks  up 
to  us,  Jind  sees  our  sympathetic  admiration ;  and  now’  he  grow’s 
eloquent,  and  tells  us  the  w’ondrous  histones  and  economies  of  the 
cri'iitures  he  is  w’atching.  He  tells  us  that  he  is  fond  of  insects ; 
but  that  he  likes  much  better  to  come  and  see  their  free  and  living 
manners,  and  to  w’atch  their  manoeuvres  in  forage  and  play,  and 
love  and  w  ar,  their  stratagems  and  cunning  contrivances  to  elude 
or  outw  it  one  another,  and  other  creatures,  than  to  look  at  them 
stiff  and  stark,  ])inned  in  row’s  in  corked  drawers.  And  as  he 
p(unts  out  to  us  the  movements  of  the  cuiious  little  creatures,  and 
ex]»lains  the  purport  of  them,  w’O  catch  something  of  his  ow’n 
enthusiasm,  and  ow’ii  that  it  is,  indeed,  ‘‘  as  good  as  a  play,"  or 
rather  better. 

lie  show’s  us  one  of  these  very  dragonfly  grubs  that  he  has  just 
seen  emerge  from  the  w’ater  and  climb  up  a  reed,  w’here  w’e  now 
see  it.  We  w’atch  w’ith  him ;  for  this  W’as  the  object  w  hich  he 
expressly  got  up  before  day,  and  came  hither,  to  see.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  back  skin  of  the  creature  splits,  and  out  presses  the 
body  of  one  of  the  most  elegant  denizens  of  the  sunny  air,  the 
piuzy-w’inged  demoiselle.  The  w’ings  are  not  yet  gauzy,  indeed, 
but  soft,  thick,  and  w  hite,  like  w  etted  paper,  but  they  are  rapidly 
stretched  upon  their  lengthening  riljs,  and  soon  acquire  their  filmy 
transparence,  and  their  talc-like  glitter,  w’hile  the  body  as  quickly 
assumes  its  gay  hues  ;  and  the  splendid  insect — how  unlike  its 
former  self ! — s])rings  on  x’igorous  w’ing  to  haw'k  for  feebler  flies 
over  the  w’aters  in  w  hich  it  w’as  bom. 
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Now  James  Wilson  of  Wood\^lle  was  a  naturalist  of  tins  secor’ 
sort ;  one  whose  sympathies  were  with  free,  wild, 
nature ;  and  hut  a  few  years  a^o  you  ini^jht  perchance  have 
the  man  himself  stretched  heside  some  Highland  tarn  eiigagoli^ 
observations  the  very  counterpart  of  these.  lie  was  a  man  of  a 
loving  and  gcaiial  disposition,  who  delighted  to  woo  the  birds  and 
hiitterrii(‘s,  the  huds,  and  flowers,  and  twinkling  leaves,  in 
wood  hower,  or  heatluny  mountain,  hy  tarn,  and  flood,  and  fell  j| 
like  Wordsworth,  his  friend  and  his  “  mind’s  father,”  ^ritll  whoai 
he  could  sav, — 


“  T<i  me  tlie  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  pive 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.’ 


Though  Edinburgh,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  scene  where  tie 
illustrious  “Three  Hundred”  first  opened  on  the  gaze  of  the 
delighti'd  child,  yet  brick  and  mortar  had  met  that  gaze  already 
elsewhere.  Wilson  was  a  “  Paisley  body,”  ha\'ing  first  “scru 
the  light  ”  in  that  dull  and  sordid  birth-place  of  gorgeous  shawls 
and  translucent  muslins.  His  biographer,  however,  shrewdly 
admits  that,  as  the  month  was  November,  the  amount  of  light  to 
be  seen  was  little  more  than  mythical. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  same  “dull  town”  had 
already  given  existence  to  a  naturalist  of  the  same  name  and  of 
kindred  tastes.  It  was  but  the  very  year  before  James  Wilson 
was  born,  that  Alexander  Wilson,  the  Paisley  weaver,  left  liis 
native  town  for  that  continent  where  he  acquired  a  world-wide 
reno\Mi  as  the  author  of  “  Ameiican  Ornithology.”  These  two 
men  had  much  more  in  common  than  a  name  and  a  birthplace. 
Both  were  poets  of  no  mean  order ;  both  were  ardent  lovers  of 
the  feathered  tenants  of  the  groves ;  both  could  write  eloquently 
and  tastefully  concerning  their  favourites  ;  and  both  could  depict 
them  a  ^4vid  pencil ;  both  were  keen  and  accurate  observers, 
and  truthful  recorders  of  what  they  observed ;  both  were  of  a 
slender,  spare,  and  weakly  habit  of  body,  which  they  strengthened 
by  long-continued  and  persevering  exercise  in  the  pursuit  of 
zoology ;  and  both  were  sufferers  from  a  morbid  despondency, 
which  they  alienated,  if  not  removed,  by  their  delightful  occu¬ 
pations. 

Those  who  take  an  absorbing  interest  in  some  one  pursuit  will 
frequently  meet  with  occurrences  apparently  casual  which  strongly 
react  upon  their  idiosyuicrasy.  The  only  peculiarity,  however,  is 
that  they  occur  to  minds  already  in  a  condition  to  receive  the 
impulse  and  to  cherish  it,  instead  of  minds  to  which,  from  indif¬ 
ference  or  unobservant  habits,  the  incident  would  have  been 
scarcely  noticeable.  How  curious  was  the  rencontre  between  the 


f  and  the  tiger  in  Killiccrankie  Pass,  that  wild  forest  glen 
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f  “  Mv  first  walk  into  the  Pass  was  alone,  on  a  sweet,  calm,  dewy 
!  I  was  thinking  of  other  days ;  of  the  wild  cries  which  had 

*  ^^iCe  i*choed  along  that  rocky  river,  and  of  the  Idoody  Clavers,  whose 
I  j.^y  ])uricd  almost  beneath  my  feet,  when,  on  approaching  a  veiy 
Mil'  inn  pine-shadowed  portion  of  the  Pass,  I  neared  a  peculiar  kind  of 
•  irri;e'e  with  an  iron  grating,  and,  advancing  n])on  it  for  a  close 
iiH]>cctioii,  an  enormous  Bengal  tiger,  with  its  burning  breath,  sprang 
to  int*et  me.  Though  fond  of  natural  history,  1  was  somewhat 
<tartl«‘d  hv  the  suddenness  of  this  unexpected  salutation.  But  1  had 
si-arct'Iv  time  to  wonder  where  I  was,  before  a  gorgeous  group  of  eight 
riflilv-harnessed  horses,  drawing  an  open  carriage,  passed  before  me. 
Tlieii  came  a  vehicle  nearly  as  high  as  a  steeple — at  least  so  high  that 
I  cannot  yet  conceive  how  the  old  umbrageous  branches  of  the  over- 
liaiiLfing  forest  permitted  it  to  pass.  Various  other  carriages,  with  two, 
tliree,  or  four  horses,  followed  in  the  wake,  till  the  mystery  was  solved 
])V  the  fact  Hashing  on  me,  that  Van  Aniburgh  and  his  beasts  had  been 
at  Inverness,  and  were  now  travelling  southwards  to  a  more  genial 
clime.  But  the  efiect  of  meeting  such  a  miscellaneous  and  incongruous 
frioup,  in  the  solemn  and  otherwise  silent  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  was 
jiiiiLTular  and  rather  striking  in  its  way.  I  doubt  not,  no  other 
camelopard  had  ever  been  there  from  the  beginning  of  creation,  and, 
it  may  be,  will  never  be  seen  there  again  till  the  end  of  time.” 

Scarcely  less  striking  w^as  his  first  iiitervdew  wdth  the  storks  of 
Holland.  Visiting  Delft  in  his  twTiity-first  summer,  he  took  a  walk 
on  a  beautifully  calm  evening  to  the  churchyard,  and  remained  in 
its  peaceful  solitudes  long  after  sunset  had  given  way  to  tvdlight. 
All  was  still,  and  the  poetic  stranger  was  musing  in  quiet  abstraction. 
Suddenly  he  was  aware  of  a  soft  fluttering  sound,  ‘‘  like  the 
^^nn()^^ing  of  angels’  wings,”  and  a  pair  of  large  beings  of  snowy 
whiteness  descended  from  the  air,  and  alighted  on  soft  pinions 
close  to  the  dreamer’s  feet.  A  superstitious  mind  might  have  seen 
in  them  \dsitants  from  the  heavenly  world,  but  the  naturalist’s 
eye  told  him  their  nature  at  once.  In  spite  of  the  hour,  the 
darkness,  and  the  sepulchral  locality,  they  were  nothing  but  storks 
descending  to  seek  a  plentiful  supper  on  the  worms  and  slugs 
which  doubtless  abounded  in  so  genial  a  spot.  They  were 
endently  as  much  surprised  as  the  poet ;  for  they  immediately 
rose  again  on  the  wdng,  and  mounted  to  the  church  steeple,  where 
they  sat,  uttering  their  wild  and  plaintive  cries,  and  clattering  at 
intervals  their  strong  horny  beaks. '  No  wonder  that,  even  when 
the  momentary  emotion  of  surprise  had  pelded  to  recognition,  an 
association  so  poetical  should  have  produced  ‘‘a  fine  efiect”  on  a 
mind  so  impressible,  and  not  yet  arrived  at  manhood. 
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l^orn  and  bred  in  that  moderate  competence  whicli  is 
considered  as  the  ]ia])piest  state,  it  was,  at  the  same  time  V 
advantage  and  the  mistbrtune  of  Wilson  that  he  was  not  conipellJ 
to  work  for  bread.  It  was  an  advantage,  because  he  thus  h  a 
leisiir(‘  to  pursue  tliose  scientific  studies  which  benefited  tlie  worjil 
as  well  as  himself,  and  which  many  men  who  love  them  arc  pre 
vent(‘d  from  cultivating  deeply  by  the  stern  claims  of  the  wap* 
house  or  the  desk.  It  was,  however,  a  disadvantage  ;  beeaus( 
being  relieved  from  the  necessity  and  duty  of  labour,  his  miiKj 
found  the  more  opportunity  to  feed  that  morbid  melancholy  whkli 
was  the  result  of  physical  disease ; — Prometheus-like,  to  fool  tlie 
vulture  gnawing  at  his  heart.  It  is  sad  to  see  a  youth  of  four-and- 
twenty,  with  a  refined  taste  and  cultivated  intellect,  setting  out  on 
a  tour  through  Italy,  the  object  of  former  hopes  and  desires 
“  with  every  degree  of  disinclination  for  the  journey,’’  and  feoliii^ 

“  as  if  it  (‘ontained  no  one  interesting  feature.”  Nothing  is  more 
sad,  where  it  is  real  and  not  affected,  than  that  miserable  fueling 
which  made  poor  Byron  say,  like  a  peeWsh,  spoiled  child, 

“  I  would  not,  it*  I  could,  be  blest ; 

1  want  no  i)aradise  but  rest.” 

But  Wilson  had  what  Bvron  had  not.  True,  as  vet,  he  too 

“ - would  not  look  bevond  the  tomb  : 

%  * 

for,  as  yet,  ‘‘  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Ghrist”  had  not  lighted  up  the  region  of  tlui  shadow 
of  death  in  his  spirit.  But  he  had  the  eye  of  a  naturalist ;  and 
that  entrance  to  the  soul  is  a  A\ider  inlet  of  joy  from  outwiud 
things  than  jjerhaps  any  other  that  is  merely  natural.  As  G(k1 
Himself,  manifested  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  is  the  sphere  in  which 
TO  TTvcvjxaTiKov  hiids  its  liigliest  delight,  so  the  works  of  God  in  what 
we  call  Nature  are  the  chief  element  of  joy  to  to  {pv^iKov.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  melancholy  of  our  invalid  zoologist  Hcd 
away  long  before  he  reached  the  classic  land,  under  the  influence 
of  the  sight  and  sounds  of  the  Mediterranean. 

If  our  readers  have  ever  seen  the  seas  of  the  sunny  south,  in 
those  halcyon  days  in  which  summer  is  just  verging  towards 
autumn,  they  will  be  able  to  a])preciate  the  vivifying  power  of  our 
friend’s  voyage.  How  does  the  soul  drink  copious  draughts 
of  delight  in  gazing  on  the  sparkling  sea,  throwing  up  ten  thou¬ 
sand  diamond  rays  of  living  light  bene.ath  the  radiant  sun,  as  the 
surface  is  broken  into  little  crests  and  rivulets  by  an  invigorating 
breeze !  To  stand  on  the  ship’s  quarter,  and  look  over  her  side 
as  she  is  making  some  eight  or  nine  knots ;  to  see  the  white  foam 
rolling  oft'  from  her  clean  counter,  gathered  into  a  boiling  eddy 
around  the  rudder,  and  then  streaming  off  behind  in  a  long,  long 
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L .  •  to  hoar  the  wash  of  the  water  along  the  sliip’s  bends,  like 
prook  brawling  over  its  pebbly  course,  that  sweet  sound 
oloipiently  tells  of  rapid  motion — all  this  is  uniningh‘d 
And  when  to  this  is  added  the  sudden  appearance  and  as 
/iddoiMh'parture  of  the  strange  creatures  of  the  deep ;  things  now 
-  Ini'n'  and  uiii^ainlv,  now  sinister  and  fotcrninf/,  now  graceful  and 
i'  .jAiiit,  now  blazing  in  gems  and  gold,  now  adorned  with  rain- 

“  hues _ forms  that  the  entranced  gazer  never  saw  (lelineat(*d, 

i  or  at  h'ast,  whose  acce])ted  ])ortraits  gave  him  no  idea  of  the 

I  '  j,^.’,|itv _ how  is  his  delight  exalted  to  enthusiasm  ! 

AVilson  failed  not  to  observe  with  enlightened  curiosity,  and  to 
desc  ribe,  with  poetry  not  unmixed  with  humour,  to  friends  at  home 
the  “  wonders  of  the  sea.’’  He  saw  the  didphins  come  trooping 
from  tlie  wind’s  eye  do^^^l  upon  the  ship,  as  though  they  would 
oaiTV  her  by  assault,  then  gamlxd  round  and  round  her  as  if  she 
had  been  at  anchor,  rolling,  and  plunging,  and  lea])ing  into  the 
air  in  rollicking  ])lay.  lie  saw  the  silvery  flying-fish  start  in 
flocks  from  the  wave,  and  shoot  along  in  cur\'ilinear  courses,  like 
so  mair;  ingots  of  precious  metal.  He  saw,  far  beneath  the  keel, 
in  the  clear  beryl-blue,  the  gaunt  shark  stealing  along,  whose 
Satanic  eye  no  one  ever  looked  upon  without  an  inward  shudder. 
He  saw  tiie  pretty  ])ilot-fishes,  ])ainted  in  alternate  bands  of  clear 
blue-green  and  crimson-brown,  play  about  in  the  dejid  water 
beneath  the  stern,  ever  and  anon  making  a  little  sally  forth  after 
I  some  indiscernible  prey,  and  then  scuttling  back  to  their  shelter 
and  their  play.  He  saw  the  tiny  mimic  ship,  with  hull  of  Tyrian 
purple  and  bright  roseate  sail,  which  sailors  call  the  lh>rtnguese 
man-of-war,  and  which,  as  it  dances  merrily  upon  the  wave  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  is  a  most  charming  object ;  and  doubtless  he 
heard,  when  the  little  craft  bowed  to  the  breeze  as  it  emerged 
from  the  lull  of  the  passing  shij),  the  sailors  call  attention  to  the 
act  as  one  of  homage  to  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  British 
flag.  He  saw  the  stormy  petrels  hover  over  the  wake,  and  crowd 
around  the  stern  as  night  fell,  with  an  unearthly  chattering, 
awakening  superstitious  dread  in  the  mariners’  uncultivati'd 
minds ;  and  he  wondered  how  they  could  spend  the  night,  since 
the  sliip  was  ‘‘twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  land.”  His  wonder 
might  have  been  increased,  if  he  had  seen  them,  and  heard  them, 
when  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  stormy  night  forbade  the  eve 
longer  to -recognize  them,  flitting  over  the  stern,  like  the  spirits  of 
the  tempest,  a  thousand  miles  from  land. 

And  then, -in  the  moimless  nights,  he  saw  that  wondrous  and 
oven  awful  sight,  the  lighting  up  of  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea 
^vitli  a  self-sustained  illumination.  Of  all  the  strange  spectacles 
beheld  by  those  “who  go  do^^^l  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  perha])s 
there  is  none  which  more  strikes  the  imagination  of  the  voyagei‘. 
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or  longer  retains  its  power  of  fascination.  How  often  have 
gazed  upon  the  long  line  of  yellowish  light,  soft  and  subdue^ 
which  marks  the  ship’s  receding  wake,  and  marked  how  the  ever 
mo\dng  rudder  stirred  and  curlded  it  into  clouds  of  brightiie^? 
like  milk  half  mixed  with  water;  while  about  these  curdlh ! 
clouds,  especially  where  the  whirling  eddies  churn  the  sea, 
merable  s])arks,  like  stars  of  varnng  magnitude,  appear  and 
disappear,  kindle  and  quench,  ^^^th  magic  rapidity.  And  then  all 
round,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow,  from  the  ship  to  the  horizon 
on  every  side,  l)road  Hashes  come  and  go  from  the  dark  suifaee  of 
the  waves,  like  fitful  gleams  of  lightning.  The  accomplishf-d 
naturalist  knows,  indeed,  that  this  vast  expenditure  of  li<?lit  b 
produced  by  the  organic  structure  of  animals  of  multitudinoas 
species  and  of  very  various  forms  ;  fishes,  mollusca,  crustatoa 
worms,  and  zoophytes — all  taking  their  share  in  it.  Ihit  with  all 
the  scientific  lore  that  ho  may  biiiig  to  bear  on  the  subject,  he  can 
scarcely  look  upon  the  spectacle  as  it  lights  up  the  vast  expanse  of 
horizoiiless  ocean  ^^^thout  feeling  an  uneartlily  awe  curdling  his 
spirit,  or  ^^dthout  muttering  to  himself,  half  miconsciously, — 

“  Tliere  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dreaniM  of  in  your  philosophy  !  ” 

Neither  the  charms  of  natural  historv^  by  sea  and  land,  nor  the 
classic  and  poetic  halo  which  invested  Italian  scenes,  could,  how¬ 
ever,  eradicate  disease,  the  seat  of  which  was  in  the  bodv  ratlicr 
than  in  the  mind.  James  'Wilson  returned  to  Scotland  a  feeble, 
broken  man,  and  for  some  years  looked  habitually  at  the  darker 
side  of  the  shield ;  his  “  usual  and  prevailing  feelings  ”  beiii? 
‘‘  the  reverse  of  pleasurable.”  The  glories  of  a  summer  sunset 
he  had  been  used  to  regard  from  childhood  ^rith  admiration  and 
enthusiasm :  now  that  very  sight  was  the  most  intolerable ;  so 
narrow  is  the  interval  that  separates  pleasure  fi’om  pain  in  the 
deeper  emotions  of  the  spirit  I  How  pitiable  was  the  physical 
condition  of  one  who  could  \mte  thus : — 

“  This  scenery,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  beautiful  ;  I  don’t  feel  it  to  be 
so,  but  I  am  thankful  there  are  no  setting  suns.  There  is  but  one 
sight  in  nature  Avhich  is  still  too  much  for  my  sjurit  to  bear,  and  that 
is  the  setting  sun.  At  the  close  of  a  summer  evening,  when  all 
around  is  quiet  and  hushed,  and  when  the  'western  sky  gleams  with 
the  lovely  hues  of  departing  glory,  I  look  upon  the  calm  inagniticence 
of  heaven,  and  that  moment  wish  I  had  never  been  called  into  exist¬ 
ence.  The  crimsom  clouds  of  an  evening  sky  make  my  heart  sick,  and 
my  mind  is  never  more  perturbed  b\^  ghastly  visions  than  amid  the 
fairly  light  of  a  setting  sun.  Yet  I  once  loved  it — not  wusely,  but 
too  well.  Though  time  has  no'w  broken  the  delusion,  still  I  never 
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t’ virtue  IS  - -  —  . .  .  - 

]  toM  nit-'  not  to  bo  asluimeil  to  stand  erect  in  the  creation  of  (lod, 

^  ^  I  could  have  wept  with  sublime  joy  to  think  that  I  niiglit  widen 

tlr  sphere  of  virtue,  and  in  the  next  world  remember  something  that 

1  had  done  in  this. 

V  bettor  joy  was  preparing  for  him,  however,  than  the  imagi- 
inrv  one  of  standing  erect  in  the  creation  of  God,  on  the  ground 
of  virtue.  He  w  as  about  to  know  the  virtue  of  Another ; 

to  taste  “  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.”  The  jiassage  just 
cited  was  written  from  the  Hebridean  Seas  to  the  lady  to  wlioni 
he  was  engaged,  and  who  soon  after  became  his  w  ife.  This 
(»f  itself  was  invaluable  to  the  poor  invalid  as  an  element  of 
happiness.  This  lady  seems  to  have  been  in  every  respect  a  help 
meet  for  him.  lie  could  heartily  re-echo  the  w^ord,  lie  that 
«rotteth  a  wdfe,  getteth  a  good  thing,  and  obtaineth  favour  of  the 
Lord.”  ►She  w^as  of  kindred  tastes  with  himself ;  could  enter  with 
zest  into  his  scientific  pursuits ;  tend  his  pets,  train  his  flowers, 
read  his  books,  and  make  them  all  //crs  as  much  as  //is. 

AVoodville,  a  cottage  ornee  in  a  small  but  pretty  domain, 
ensconced  amidst  the  groves  of  Moniingside,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Edinburgh,  became  the  residence  of  the  newdy-married  pair ;  and 
continued  to  be  their  home,  till  each  in  turn  removed  to  a  better, 
“even  an  heavenly.”  As  it  is  described  by  his  biographer,  it 
must  have  been  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradise  for  a  naturalist, 
stocked  wdth  li\dng  creatures,  w^hich,  forgetting  their  fear  of  man, 
seemed  once  more  to  render  him  a  loving  allegiance,  from  coati- 
mondis  and  hedgehogs,  dogs  and  rabbits,  jockatoos  and  chaffinclies, 
do^^l  to  ghnv-w^orms,  wdiich  last  had  egg-shells  for  arbours,  and 
were  fed  regularly  on  the  breakfast  table  (on  wdiat  w^e  arc  not 
informed ;  naturally,  they  eat  snails,  and  not  in  the  most  cleanly 
manner).  Then  there  WTre  stoves  and  green-houses,  parterres, 
borders,  beds,  banks,  and  bowTrs,  in  wdiich  from  New  \\mr’s  Hay 
to  Christmas  grew  wdiat  w^as  ‘‘  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  good  for 
food”:— 

“  Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 

.  Fenc’d  up  the  verdant  wall :  each  beauteous  fiower. 

Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jassamine. 

Rear’d  high  their  fiourish’d  heads  between,  and  wrought 
"  'Mosaic;  underfoot  the"vi6Tet, 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay, 

Rroider’d  the  ground,  more  colour’d  than  with  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem.” 
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And  while  the  Adam  of  this  Eden  was  busy  gi^^ng  names  to  I- 
boasts  and  creeping  things,  there  was  by  his  side,  or  within  eaj]' 
his  fair  and  gentle  Eve,  training  her  roses,  or  checking  the  t</  * 
profuse  luxuriance  of  her  bowers.  ^ 

The  love  of  animals  was  with  Wilson  quite  a  passion.  Xothir-r 
that  had  life  came  amiss  to  him.  It  was  not  merely  the  natural' 
ist’s  desire  to  enlarge  his  cabinet,  to  add  new  species  to  the  l)^ti^ll 
Fauna,  or  even  to  study  the  economy  of  the  rarer  and  less  kiiowr  . 
hut  the  love  of  the  commonest  creatures  as  individuals,  and  hr  ! 
their  own  sake.  He  would  fill  his  pockets  \N4th  broad  from  tlio 
breakfast  table,  that  he  might  have  an  ample  store  of  criimlts,  a 
long  wake  of  which  were  left  behind  him  for  the  finches  and 
robins ;  and  those  which  resided  on  his  manor  or  in  his  iieighhour- 
hood  were  so  well  acquainted  with  his  gentle  boimteousnoss,  that 
they  would  follow  him  vdthout  fear,  and  oven  bring  their  infant 
nestlings  to  him,  as  f/teir  first  introduction  to  the  world. 

Some  strange  tenants  were  occasionally  added  to  the  domestic 
menagerie.  When  out  on  one  of  his  cruises,  he  saw  what  ho  calls 
two  snakes  (but  his  biographer  says,  “  they  woTild  be  slow- 
worms”)  in  friendly  confabulation,  and  looking  very  sweet  at 
each  other  and  at  him.  Here  was  a  chance!  The  naturalk 
immediately  took  off  his  liat,  dashed  one  of  his  hands  into  the 
grass  under  them,  and  tossed  them  both  into  the  air.  One  fell  a< 
desired  into  the  hat,  the  other  esca])ing.  lie  instantly  clapprtl 
the  hat  on  his  head,  and  walked  to  his  lodging,  with  the  “  ser¬ 
pent  ”  making  a  bed  of  grass  of  his  hair.  He  adds,  in  narratmir 
the  capture  to  liis. niece,  “  It  did  not  hofeh  (that  is,  wriggle)  so 
much  as  you  might  have  expected,  hut  lay  very  resigiu'd  and 
peaceable.” 

The  writer  of  this  article,  not  long  ago,  made  a  similar  capture 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  We  discovered  a  beautiful  little 
slow-worm  coiled  snugly  uj)  beneath  a  stone  which  we  unsus¬ 
pectingly  turned  over,  and,  quickly  ni})])ing  it,  cast  about  how  to 
convey  it  home.  To  have  taken  Mr.  Wilson’s  plan  would  have 
risked  the  loss  of  the  ])rize,  for  the  weather  was  sultry,  and  we 
have  a  habit  of  removing  the  hat  to  wi})e  the  forehead  when 
warm,  but  we  bethought  ourselves  of  another  resource.  We 
droj)j)ed  the  vermin  into  a  kid  glove,  tpng  a  tough  stem  of  ivy, 
as  an  improvised  cord,  around  the  wrist ;  and  thus  ensconced  we 
can  add  our  testimony  to  the  sober  quiet  way  in  which  the  little 
serpent  traveled.  (Jn  arriving  at  home,  it  was  found  to  have 
penetrated  into  one  of  the  glove  fingers,  whence  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  some  difficulty  dislodged.  \Ve  add,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
young  readers,  that  Snaky  is  comfortably  installed  as  a  peniiaiient 
tenant  in  om'  naturalist’s  Eden. 
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T,  a  real  lover  of  home  and  homo’s  affections,  and  aii 
•  ■■  I'i'd  withal,  Wilson  had  the  organ  of  errativeness,  if  the  phre- 
""l 'tVs  have' vet  found  such  a  bump  for  what  is  an  indubitable 
I’iciisitv!  Ho  possessed  the  traveling  instinct,  which  no  one 
nnpp  iiiJuked  it  can  ever  whollv  lav  aside.  Before  ho 


inv 

11' 


Th,'.  has  <‘>nce  indulg.  •  .  r  .1  i, 

1  •  ,l  ittaiiied  the  year  of  his  majority,  he  was  traveling  through 
Holland  Ji^^d  Beigium,  and  thence  on  to  Switzerland,  wandering 
(ver'the  Al})s,  and  through  the  Tyrol  into  Bavaria.  No  sooner 
In.  r(‘tiinied  than  we  find  him  setting  out  for  l^iris.  A  year  or 
two  elapse,  and  he  is  exploring  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  ;  and 
then,  in  the  folhnnng  summer,  he  paid  that  uin\illing  \'isit  to  the 
shores  of  the  ^lediterranean,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
■iii'l  spent  the  ^^^nter  in  sunny  Italy,  returning  a  continued  in¬ 
valid.  Nevertheless,  he  is  soon  astir  again,  ^'isiting  Ardencaple, 
and  cruising  among  the  islands  on  the  south-west  of  Scotland  in 
the  vaclits  of  his  friends.  Nor  were  a  wife  and  a  home  of  his 
et  f(.wr  p/arrns — so  great  a  mooring  to  the  wandering 
(a-aft  that  the  cable  could  not  be  slipped  on  occasion  still.  Ilis 
heart  is  divided;  his  ailing  wife  and  prattlers  set  up  a  strong 
vlaiiii;  hut  the  loch  and  the  mountain  loom  bright  in  the 
distance. 

“  I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 

Whicli  beckons  me  away  ; 

1  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  liear, 

Which  savs  I  must  not  stay.” 


And  he  does  not  stay  :  he  lingers,  apologizes,  protests,  and — goes. 
Sf'veral  successive  summers  were  spent  with  men  of  congenial 
Spirits — Brofessor  Graham  and  his  hotanizing  companions — in  ex¬ 
cursions  and  explorations  in  what  was  almost  a  terra  hicorjaifa  as 
to  its  natural  history,  the  forests  and  mosses  of  Sutherland.  Tliese 
must  have  been  j*ourneys  of  peculiar  delightsomeness  to  our  poetic 
zoologist.  The  region  abounds  with  lofty  and  picturesque  moun¬ 
tains,  the  alpine  character  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  magnitude 
of  many  lakes  at  their  bases,  in  the  depth  and  abruptness  of  the 
opeuings  and  passes,  in  the  expansion  of  widely-spread  mountain 
sides,  and  formidable  moors  and  hogs,  and  in  a  multitude  of 
romantic  valleys  and  rugged  glens  and  hollows.  Well  watered 
by  many  rivers  and  tributary  streams,  some  of  which  flow  direct 
from  the  extensive  lochs  to  the  sea,  while  others  are  formed  by 
the  junction  of  numberless  mountain  torrents,  the  region  presented 
peculiar  temptations  to  an  ardent  and  skilful  fly-fisher.  And  such 
was  Wilson :  his  prowess  and  success  in  salmon-slaying  appear 
continually  prominent  in  his  letters,  indicating  the  prominence 
which  the  pursuit  maintained  in  his  mind. 

The  mildness  of  the  region  and  the  sparseness  of  the  population 
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“  Vftor  passing  Loch  Eribol  (why  don’t  you  look  at  the  map  ? ),  we 
'  the  lower  end  of  Ixu  h  Hope,  where  there  is  a  river  of  the 


^  name,  which  you  cross  by  a  chain  boat.  The  tare  is  a  half- 
Tllere  were"  at  this  time  three  of  us.  Dr.  Greville,  Ca])tain 
r  and  mvself— the  rest  having  gone  up  towards  their  night’s 

(innii****’  ‘  •  ,  ,  ,1  1  _  1  .!>  1  1  T  .1 


liters  bv  another  route  to  the  head  of  the  loch.  I  gave  the  woman 


vlid  ferried  us  sixpence,  which  made  her  press  us  to  enter  the  ferry- 
t^oii-e  and  take  a  glass  of  milk.  This  we  did,  paying  for  the  same. 
II  lit  an  hour  before  we  met  a  doctor,  galloping  to  see  a  dead  man. 
\\V  .stopped  him,  partly  that  the  man  might  have  some  chance  of 
i.^.tovering,  and  partly  to  inquire  about  the  tishing.  He  declared  it 
was  excellent  in  the  river  Jlope,  of  which  the  course  is  extremely 
lieim'  onlv  about  a  mile  before  it  joins  the  saline  water  of  Loch 


short,  l>eing  only  about  a  mile  betore  it  joins  the  saline  water  of  Loch 
Kribol.  This  being  contirnied  by  the  terry- woman,  we  remained  for 
some  hours,  and  had  excellent  sport.  We  then  proceeded  about  nine 
miles  into  the  interior,  liy  the  side  of  the  lake,  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
and  uj)  a  lonely  valley  for  two  miles  more,  when  it  was  done. 

“  A  small  hut,  called  (Aishel  Dim,  was  to  be  our  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  tln^re  we  joined  the  rest  of  the  ]>arty  to  a  candle-light  dinner,  con- 
fiisting  of  excellent  mutton  from  ^Irs.  Scobie’s,  portable  soup,  trouts, 
and  i>otatocs.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Air.  John  Scobie,  who 
had  been  from  home  during  our  visit,  burst  in  upon  us,  like  a  kilted 
Mercury,  in  full  Highland  costume.  He  is  a  lively,  kind-hearted, 
strong-built  Highlander,  and  expressed  great  regret  at  what  lie  called 
our  s])eedy  dejiarture.  He  was  for  returning  home  again  that  night, 
which  wa.s,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  sleejiing  in  the  moor;  but  we  insistecl 
that  he  should  share  our  hay.  We  had  here  only  one  small  room  for 
the  whole  party,  and  so,  learning  from  Larry  that  in  the  eaidier  part 
of  the  day  he  liad  botanized  up  the  valley,  and  passed  a  .shejiherd’s 
hut,  where  he  was  told  he  might  stay  all  night,  we  thought  it  advisable 
to  divide  a  little,  as  there  was  literally  not  room  for  us  all  ujion  the 
floor.  Therefore  Larry  and  myself,  with  Captain  Graham  and  the 
kilted  Scobie,  though  we  had  all  had  a  hard  day’s  work,  set  olf  in  the 
dark,  towards  twelve  o’clock,  in  search  of  a  roosting-place.  After  a 
few  miles  we  came  to  the  shepherd’s  hut,  at  which  we  knocked,  and 
knocked,  and  knocked  again ;  l)ut  the  only  answer  we  got  for  long 
was  the  violent  l)arking  of  a  band  of  collies  in  the  interior.  At  la.st  a 
feeble  and  querulous  grumbling  was  heard,  as  if  from  under  a  hea])  of 
clothe.s.  We  could  make  nothing  of  it  for  a  considerable  time,  and  so 
continued  our  knocking  at  door  and  windows.  We  finally  made  out 
that  the  mutlled  murniurings  were  intended  to  warn  us  off ;  that 
everybody  should  be  in  bed  by  that  time  of  night,  and  that  we  must 
make  the  best  of  our  way  back  to  Ca.shel  Dim.  In  vain  we  entreated, 
and  exp^Kstulated,  and  explained ;  in  vain  did  Air.  John  Scobie  menace 
them  with-diu*al  wrath,  altefnaTely  in  Gaelic  and  ^  the  English 
tongue  ;’  still  more  in  vain  did  the  gentler  Larry  ‘thee’  and  ‘thou’ 
through  the  keyhole  or  the  broken  lozen.  ‘  Thou  didst  willingly  pro¬ 
mise  me  a  night’s  lodging  when  1  passed  thy  dwelling  in  the  daytime. 


(f.  m 
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Suroly  tliou  woulJst  not  refuse  us  the  cover  of  thy  roof  and  t>, 

f  O'  ^  to  liave  promised,  if  thou  iiitend^i 

to  mid.  Tlmu  liast  deceived  us,  and  now  we  know  not  S  t  f' 
I  Wiis  certain  from  tlie  first,  from  the  tone  of  her  voice  tint  slL‘ 
not  yield,  and  advised  the  party  to  be  olf,  thoimli  I  could' not 
advise  theiii  in  what  direction  to  turn  their  steps.  'We  were  il?*'''-’ 
p  back  to  Cashel  Dim,  Avlien  :\Ir.  Scobio  proposed  we  should  v,''! 
a  lew  miles  more  up  the  valley,  as  ho  was  ‘  pretty  sure’  there  w 
liut  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the  rivei’  Thomdi  ainrv  . 
cnpriee  and  se  fishnoss  of  the  woman  who  had  tiirunl  us^ivanf 
mm  never  spoke,  and  was  supposed  not  to  be  at  home, though  Ido  ‘‘ 
not  he  was  lying  ensconeed  on  the  other  side  of  his  cruel  rib)  i  " 
in  good  humour  with  ourselves,  and  there  was  at  least  the  clnnce"f 

t  m,  Imt  d.iik.  A\e  j.assed  the  rums  of  an  old  I’ictisli  tower  V 
d  ...  y  sh.adowed  on  the  sky.  The  mountains  were  clos2  4.  R, 
around  us  as  we  apiiroaehed  the  head  of  the  vale,  and  the  £ 
hurried  preeii„tous  from  steep  to  steep,’  foamed  along  the  side  of 

iVi  ’t7  ''‘-‘‘d’-  gloomy  pools,  not  easily  distinoubhJj 

andei  led  the  way  with  a  light  elastic  step,  and  led  us  as  securely: 

eV  fl  ‘  O  “*■*'''“  At  last  ho  said,  ‘  AVe  nVast 

woul  1  i'**  >'>‘niediately  stopped  into  the  brawling  stream.  Tliis 

uoiild  h.a  e  been  no  joke  nearer  home,  and  I  once  or  twice  thoiwlit 

tmpt.iin  t.  .iham  .and  myself  were  very  sure  of  foot  upon  the  slimxiy- 
<  oiicb,  an  film  limb  to  withstand  tlio  downward  swoenint^  of  the 
orrent.  J!ut,  alas!  for  Barry  and  his  breadth  of  brim!  ‘Dienl 

T  ii  kest“^f  ir  ^  "T  !  a  perilous  passa.. 

^  1  ■  best  return?’  But  Scobie’s  bare  knees 

nioie  throe  of  us  stood  uiion  the  further  bank,  while  Barry,  makiir-a 
water*^  1' ““gfs,  also  gained  a  firmer  footing  in  more  shallow 

snuH  ::'l  n!f  f  "‘"'r  where  to  turn.  But  Scobie,  after 

4£l  l  m  ln  '*>^0  It  pointer,  seemed  to  ascertain 

iiu art, ,  ,  f  7^'*’  “"'1’  tbe  heath,  he  led  us,  in  another 

tan  7  f  out  the  door.  He  gave  a 

ri'mui  of  a7  "“*"■"‘'7^  give  a  short  state- 

o i.d  -  '  “.“'i  /oil'  ition,  ami  from  a  few  interjectional  ‘  Oioh, 

K  t  7111  hi  */  ''i  «!*’  gv'i  iimt  the  heart  of  the  woman  was  at 
£  iia  a  i  We  found  a  lone 

1..?  7  ’ll  ,°V  ’'f  younger  children.  A\'e  had 

wli!.>'i  ^1  ii^  "Oman  soon  blow  up  tlie  embers  of  a  peat  lire, 

Ii,ditin77''?i"i7i  la  ot  tlie  room,  and  then,  ever  and  anon, 

c  ting  small  hath-like  pieces  of  some  resinous  wood,  she  threw  a  hrigdit 


I 
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er  the  strange  incongruous  group  l\y  which  she  was  surrounded. 
•IS  the  iiiartial  Highlander,  with  his  rosy  limbs  fresh  from  the 
stream,  standing  erect  with  his  plumed  bonnet  on  his  head, 
of  the  lighted  sticks  between  his  fingers.  There  was  also  the 
with  his  translucent  eye,  his  figure  leaning  forward  on  his 
th  an  appearance  of  fatigue  combined  with  a  deep  interest  in 
0  his  moist  garments  clinging  closely  to  his  weary  and  well- 
liiiibs.  Captain  Graliam  had,  in  the  meantime,  sat  down  on 
-  on  the  lid  of  an  old  herring  barrel,  his  lace  beaming  with 
and  reflect ing  every  ray  of  light  from  its  broad  and  hajjpy 
1  was  standing  myself  in  the  back-ground,  scratching  the 
11  collie,  and  watching  the  wreaths  of  smoke  as  they  made  their 
nnfli  the  large  holes  in  the  roof,  amid  raftm-s  black  as  ebony, 
iiiii'T  as  if  varnished.  AVe  got  in  hay  from  the  barn,  and 
l1  ourselves  around  the  fire,  till  daylight  dawned  down  the 
.  1  must  stop,  for  my  candle  is  going  out.’' 

1  those  expeditions  Wilson  was  the  life  of  the  party.  In 
his  infirmity,  he  was  gay  and  genial  in  company,  full  of 
1  kindly  mirth,  witty  and  sparkling  in  conversation,  with 
flow  of  playful  humour.  lie  was  fond  of  puns ;  a  sort  of 
ch  does  not  shine  in  black  and  white,  but  which  is  eflec- 
>ugh  in  merry  discourse, — perhaps  because,  the  worse  the 
?  more  boisterous  the  laughter.  So  inveterate  a  punster 
Ison,  that  he  could  not  avoid  punning  in  his  familiar  cor- 
ence :  the  great  lexicographer  w'ould  certainly  have  but- 
p  his  conscious  pockets  in  his  presence.  Hut  his  playful 
?nt  was  free  from  coarseness  as  from  malice,  and  never 
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liiluselt*,  as  a  traveler  finds  a  long  journey  beguiled  of*  its  weari. 
ness  by  the  discourse  of  a  j)leasant  coin])anion.  The  free  citatiun 
of  our  ])oets,  the  fre(]uent  classical  allusions  and  illustrations,  and 
tbe  l)right  and  genial  humour  that  everywhere  mark  his  disscrta. 
tions,  are  like  flowers  ]>y  the  wayside,  refreshing  the  wayfarer  a< 
he  travels;  and  if  they  offend  any,  it  can  surely  be  those  alonf. 
w1k>,  like  our  old  Hanoverian  monarch,  don’t  like  bainding,  nor 
boedry  neidm* !  ” 

Fnnn  IS  Il  to  ISoO  AVilson  was  a  good  deal  on  the  sea  in  tlio 
summer  months,  and  the  chief  ])ortion  of  these  cruises  was  anioii;^ 
the  II (‘brides.  The  results  of  the  first  year’s  cruise  were  jmblislied 
on  his  return  under  the  title  of  “A  Voyage  round  the  Coasts  of 
{Scotland  and  the  Isles;”  and  a  most  delightful  book  it  is,  full  of 
varied  and  authentic  information,  and  full  of  graphic  word- 
])ainting  of  those  romantic  and  little  visited  regions.  How  vividly 
beautiful,  for  exam})le,  is  the  following  picture  I 


Tho  mountains  in  this  nortlmrn  jiart  (d‘  Harris  are  of  groat  hoicrlit, 
and,  with  the  bold  rocky  fuivgronnd  and  tlie  placid  sea  and  their  own 
broken  gigantic  snmiiiits,  loi'iii  a  noble  landscape  in  the  way  ot*  sterik 
grandeur.  The  island  is  said  to  produce  good  pasture,  and  I  suppust* 
the  nnuK'onis  little  vales,  or  rather  hollows,  among  the  shelteivd  rock? 
are  clothed  with  grass  ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  whole,  as  seen 
from  the  sea,  is  as  barnni  as  anything  nnscorched  by  tire,  llowowr, 
on  a  calm,  sweet  sniuiner  evening,  the  liills  lying  in  de(‘p  shallow, 
very  dark  and  solemn — about  and  between  them  in  the  western  dis¬ 
tance  a  most  goi'geons  sky  of  crimson-coloured  gold,  broad  and  ridi 
below  and  dying  away  towards  the  zenith  in  fleecy  sj^ecks  of  fire  upon 
a  ground  of  most  transparent  blue  ;  the  wliole  retlected  on  tin;  hoS'>m 
of  still  waters — the  scene  is  one  of  almost  unexamtded  lieauty.  Tln' 
pleasure  is  probably  the  greater  from  the  contrast  presented  by  these 
aerial  eifects  of  a  ])erfectly  line  evening,  and  those  of  a  cold  nieiio- 
tonous  or  misty  morning,  sm-h  as  I  dare  say  prevails  throughuiit  a 
lengthened  portion  of  the  year.’' 


i 

! 


i 
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The  object  of  these  voyages  was  not  merely’  recreation.  They 
were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  inquiries  into  the 
existing  condition  and  contingent  prosjiects  of  tlujse  fisheries  on 
which  so  large  a  ])ortion  of  the  outlying  Scottish  population  are 
dependent  for  subsistence,  and  which  contribute  in  no  slight  degree 
to  national  wealth.  AVilson  was  thus  brouglit  into  a  laborious 
correspondence  with  the  Government,  which  was  productive  of 
liberal  pecuniarv  aid,  in  the  form  of  grants  for  the  improveinciits 
of  harbours,  and  the  erection  of  piers.  The  article  “  Fisheries’ 
in  the  “  Fncvclo])aHlia  Hritannica,”  w’as  another  result  of  these 
pe  r  son  a  1  ii  1  vest  i  ga  t  i  on  s . 

Fishes  and  fishing  make  the  world  to  these  remote  and  lonely 
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’  aiul  the  concentration  of  mind  on  one  object  which  its 
li  ibituul  pursuit  induces  has  led  them  to  some  curious  contri- 
auioiij;  others  to  marine  a(iuaria  on  a  larire  scale,  which 
it  sct'Uis  were  known  to  the  Jlelu'ideans  Ion i;  Indore  tliev  hecame 
f.idii<'nai>le  in  our  drawing  rooms.  They  were,  it  is  true,  of  a 
(iiticroiit  tv])e,  and  did  not  require  any  acipiaintance,  eitheu-  tlu'o- 
ivtiral  or  practical,  with  that  interesting  princi])le  hy  which  the 
Icilance  of  organic  life  is  maintaiiunl  in  our  tanks.  Du  those 
rockv  sliort's,  clefts  and  cavities  occur  of  all  iniaginahle  shapes  and 
d/cs,  and  it  is  hy  taking  advantage  of  some  of  these,  more  favour- 
jililv  circumstanced  than  usual,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  ])ro- 
prictors  lias  constituted  them  tanks  under  human  control.  There 
a  rciiiarkahle  one  near  the  31ull  of  Galloway,  whi(*h  has  been 
ilescrihcd  by  several  travelers  ;*  it  Wiis  at  first  a  small  basin  in 
the  rock,  communicating  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  natural 
tunnel ;  but,  as  the  bottom  was  very  little  lielow  the  half-tide 
level,  it  was  dry  at  low  water.  The  proprietor,  by  (|uarrying  and 
^lasting  the  sides  and  bottom,  enlarged  and  deejiened  this  cavity 
till  it  formed  a  circular  pond  of  fifty  feet  wide,  with  at  kuist  eight 
feet  of  water  at  lowest  tide,  and  at  high  water,  about  fourtecai,  so 
that  the  sea  replenishes  the  contents  every  twelve  hours.  A 
gating  jirevents  the  escape  of  the  inhabitants  through  the  tunnel, 
and  the  surrounding  margin,  with  a  little  aid  from  art,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  restrain  overflow  at  the  fullest,  while  a  lofty  wall 
guards  the  strange  preserve  frem  dishonest  neighl)ours. 

This  marine  fish-pond  is  well  stocked  with  various  kinds  (»f  fish, 
hut  particularly  cod.  The  hsherman  in  charge  takes  in  his  luKit 
when  he  goes  out  fishing  a  tub  or  “  well,”  into  which  he  throws 
any  fish  of  likely  size  or  appearance,  the  whole  on  his  return 
being  transferred  to  the  pond.  Here,  by  l)eing  constantly  fed, 
they  not  only  acquire  colossal  size  and  weight,  but  become  quite 
tamo  and  confiding,  even  learning  to  distinguish  the  person  that 
feeds  them,  and  to  come  at  call,  to  be  fed  bv  hand.  The  old 
woman  who  tends  them  wiWy  for  the  admiration  of  visitors,  take 
out  one  and  another,  great  docile  cods  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds’ 
weight,  and  laying  it  across  her  lap,  stroke  and  pat  it  as  if  it  were 
a  eat,  saying,  ‘‘  Poor  fellow!  poor  fellow  now  and  then  opening 
its  huge  mouth  and  putting  in  a  mussel,  which  it  swallows  with 
great  apparent  gusto.  A  correspondei^  of  ^Ir.  Jesse’s  has  nar¬ 
rated  a  remarkable'example  of  reasoning  power,  not  less  sui’prising 
than  the  well-kno\Mi  incident  of  an  elephant’s  blowing  a  six])ence 
out  of  a  corner.  “  (Jn  arriving,”  he  says,  I  fed  the  large  cod  out 
<»f  my  hand  from  some  mussels  which  T  had  in  a  basin.  I  jnir- 
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j)<>sely,  however,  retained  one  mussel  in  the  basin,  and  uffercKi 
to  the  cod,  in  order  to  see  how,  \nth  its  broad  mouth  and  jshor 
t(jngue,  it  would  reach  it.  The  cod  blew  into  the  ba.sin  (a  small 
slop  basin),  and  the  reaction  forced  the  mussel  out  of  it,  aiidtl. 
fish  seized  it  immediately.’’ 

In  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  Wilson  has  narrated,  ^ith  his  um  j 
humour,  his  visit  to  this  aquarium,  describing  the  Hocking  of  tl^ 
cods  to  the  feet  of  the  old  woman,  the  thrusting  out  of  water  tif 
the  huge  heads  and  shoulders  (a  cod’s  head  and  shoulders  I),  the 
opcaiing  of  the  enormous  mouths,  the  gulping  down  of  the  Imip  t^ 
and  sand-eels,  and  the  “  wambling  about  like  a  set  of  puppY. 
dogs.”  (  d*  course'  he  formed  an  acquaintance  v^ith.  one,  and  si*.  ■ 
cee'di'd  in  gaining  its  atfections,  and  almost  persuaded  it  to  go  on 
boiird  the  cutter  with  him. 

As  an  author  Wilson  was  indefatigable  and  proliHc.  If  his 
summers  were  usually  devoted  to  recreation,  it  was  that  thouglitful 
and  observant  recreation  which  was  storing  up  facts  and  prin. 
ciples  with  whicli  the  world  was  to  be  enriched :  his  \\dntor  pon 
jH'rpc'tuated  his  summer  ini])ressions.  Ilesides  his  extensive  cuu- 
triliutions  to  the  “  Kiicyclojiiedia  Britannica,”  of  whicli,  indeed, 
he  became,  in  effect,  almost  the  editor — he  wrote  largely  for  other 
works,  as  “Blackwood's  ^Magazine,”  the  ‘‘North  British  llenew” 
the  “  (iuarterly  lieview,”  the  “  Edinburgh  Cabinet  library,”  the 
“  (iuarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,”  the  “  Entomidogical  ilaga- 
zine,”  the  “  EdiiHourgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,”  and  “Ex¬ 
celsior;”  together  with  sundry  papers  whicli  were  published  in 
the  “  ^Memoirs  of  the  Wernei’ian  Society.”  The  greater  part  of  all 
these  writings  were  more  or  less  directly  on  zoological  subjects,  hut 
some  were  notes  of  his  own  travels,  and  a  few  were  critical  notices 
of  kindred  works.  In  addition  to  all  this  labour  he  found  time 
to  write  the  folloxnng  independent  works :  “  Illustrations  of 
Zoology,”  1831;  “  Ehitomologia  Edinensis  ”  (in  part),  1834; 
‘‘  The  Rod  and  the  Gun  ”  (in  part),  1840  ;  “A  Voyage  round 
the  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  Isles,”  2  vols.  1842;  and  “Illus¬ 
trations  of  Scripture,”  1805. 

As  a  writer,  his  stylo  is  the  reHection  of  himself ;  clear  and 
graphic  in  descrij)tion  ;  lively  and  entertaining  ;  accurate  in  scien- 
tiHc  detail,  xnthout  dullness ;  full  of  anecdote,  allusion,  and  illus¬ 
tration,  lull  of  poetry,  and  full,  too,  of  wit  and  pleasantry;  playful 
\xithout  coarseness ;  chattv  and  easy,  xxithout  the  least  descent  to 
vulgarity’.  The  reader  always  discerns  the  well-read  student,  as 
well  as  the  shrewd  and  original  observer ;  and  his  talent  for 
communicating  is  only  idvaled  by  the  store  which  he  has  to  com¬ 
municate. 
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III. 

A  TIIUXDER-STORM. 

sultry  summer’s  day.  The  sun  has  been  blazing  for  liours 
uiiciii  tained  by  a  cloud.  The  earth  seems  weary  of  his  beams,  for 
the  skv  glows  like  the  dome  of  a  furnace,  and  the  winds  have 
(oased  to  fan  the  feverish  landscape.  A  sense  of  oppression, 
nameless  and  indescribable,  is  felt  by  man,  and  appears  to  be 
dialed  bv  bird  and  beast.  Judging,  indeed,  by  the  general* 
lamruor  which  prevails,  the  observer  might  well  be  pardoned  il*ho 
nnieluded  that  Nature  herself  was  about  to  swoon. 

AMiy  is  this  _ 

Tho  storm-spirit  is  abroad,  and  such  are  a  few  of  the  symptoms 
whieli  herald  his  apjiroach. 

(In  the  horizon  a  dark  menacing  cloud  ajipears,  small  at  first, 
l)Ut  gradually  dilating  as  it  advances  towards  the  spot  where  its 
liiilitnings  are  to  be  discharged.  Lesser,  but  still  more  ragged 
piitchos  of  vaiiour  become  visible  in  the  sky  ;  and  these,  endently 
ilisturhi'd  by  the  proximity  of  the  terrible  visitor,  betray  their 
loiifusion,  until,  overpowered  by  its  attraction,  they  probably  mix 
wit  11  its  mass,  and  are  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  impending 
fray.  Enlarged  by  the  addition  of  these  conscript  clouds,  the 
ireiiius  of  the  tempest  proceeds,  muttering  in  the  distance,  as  if 
trying  liis  voice  and  clearing  his  throat  for  the  awful  peals  which 
shall  soon  shake  both  earth  and  heaven.  At  length  he  reaches 
the  zenith  ;  his  huge  wings  are  outspread  to  their  ^ridest  extent, 
and,  like  the  angel  of  destruction  hovering  over  some  guilty  city 
with  uplifted  spear,  or  vial  brimming  ^rith  wrath,  he  prepares  to 
launeli  his  thunderbolts  upon  the  troubled  regions  beneath. 

Now  there  conies  a  flash.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  class  we 
arc  accustomed  to  call  sheet  lightnings,  for  these  are  by  far  the 
most  frequent  in  an  ordinary  storm.  The  discharge  ha^^ng  taken 
place  behind  a  screen  of  cloud,  the  edges  of  the  vapour  are  tinged 
^rith  some  vivid  hue,  or  the  whole  mass  may  appear  to  be  lit  up 
with  a  white,  crimson,  blue,  or  ^iolet  radiance.  Comparatively 
innocuous,  these  diffusive  flashes  may  be  watched  ^^^th  pleasure, 
fur  who  has  not  observed  the  young  storm-spirits  at  play  on  a 
summer’s  evening, -hurling  their  lances  of  light  at  each  other,  and 
catching  them  on  their  broad  bucklers  of  cloud  until  the  heavens 
were  gay  ^rith  their  magnificent  gambolings  ? 

Then  follows  a  peal  of  thunder.  The  spot,  however,  at  which 
the  explosion  has  occurred  is  still  somewhat  distant,  for  several 
seconds  may  be  counted  before  the  report  arrives  at  the  car. 
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|H)sely,  however,  retained  one  mussel  in  the  basin,  and  off'eriil 
to  the  cod,  in  order  to  see  how,  \nth  its  broad  mouth  and 
t(jngue,  it  would  reach  it.  The  cod  blew  into  the  bwsut  (a  sma^i 
slop  basin),  and  the  reaction  forced  the  mussel  out  of  it,  aiidtl  I 
fish  seized  it  immediately.’’ 

In  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  Wilson  has  narrated,  ^dth  his  unial 
humour,  his  visit  to  this  aquarium,  describing  the  flocking  of  tlie 
cods  to  the  feet  of  the  old  woman,  the  thrusting  out  of  water  of 
the  huge  heads  and  shoulders  (a  cod’s  head  and  shoulders  !),  the 
opening  of  the  enormous  mouths,  the  gulping  down  of  the  liinpt' 
and  s.and-eels,  and  the  “  wambling  about  like  a  set  of  puppv^ 
dogs.”  ( course  he  formed  an  acquaintance  ^rith  one,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  its  attections,  and  almost  persuaded  it  to  gu  on 
board  the  cutter  with  him. 

As  an  author  Wilson  was  indefatigable  and  prolifle.  If  In; 
summers  were  usually  devoted  to  recreiition,  it  was  that  thouglitful 
and  observant  recreation  which  was  storing  uj)  facts  and  prin. 
ciples  with  whicli  the  world  was  to  be  enrielied :  his  ^vdnter  pen 
j)erp(‘ti;ated  his  summer  impressions.  Besides  his  extensive  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  “  Eiicyclopiedia  Britaniiica,”  of  which,  indeed, 
he  became,  in  effect,  almost  the  editor — he  wrote  largely  for  other 
works,  as  “Blackwood's  ^lagazine,”  the  “North  British  Keriew” 
the  “  (iuarterly  Keriew,”  the  “  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,”  tlie 
“  (iuarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,”  the  “  Entomcdogical  ilaga- 
zine,”  the  “  Ediiflourgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,”  and  “Ex¬ 
celsior;”  together  with  sundry  papers  whicli  were  published  in 
the  “  3Iemoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Society.”  The  greater  part  of  all 
these  writings  were  more  or  less  directly  on  zoological  subjects,  hut 
some  were  notes  of  his  own  travels,  and  a  few  x\’ere  critical  notices 


of  kindred  works.  In  addition  to  all  this  labour  he  found  time 
to  write  the  folloxring  independent  works  :  “  Illustrations  of 
Zoidogy,”  1831;  “  Entoniologia  Edinensis  ”  (in  part),  18dl; 
“  The  Rod  and  the  Gun  ”  (in  part),  1840  ;  “A  Voyage  round 
the  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  Isles,”  2  vols.  1842;  and  “Illus¬ 
trations  of  Scripture,”  1855. 

As  a  writer,  his  stylo  is  the  reflection  of  himself ;  clear  and 
graphic  in  description  ;  lively  and  entertaining  ;  accurate  in  scicn- 
tifle  detail,  xrithout  dullness ;  full  of  anecdote,  allusion,  and  illus¬ 
tration,  lull  of  poetry,  and  full,  too,  of  xrit  and  pleasantry;  playful 
xrithout  coarseness ;  chatty  and  easy,  without  the  least  descent  to 
vulgaritv.  The  reader  alwavs  discerns  the  well-read  student,  as 
well  as  the  shrewd  and  original  observer ;  and  his  talent  for 
communicating  is  only  rivaled  by  the  store  which  he  has  to  com¬ 
municate. 
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A  THUNDER-STORM. 

It  is  a  sultry  summer’s  day.  The  sun  has  been  blazing  for  hours 
uiioiu  tained  by  a  cloud.  The  earth  seems  weary  of  his  beams,  for 
tlie  skv  glows  like  the  dome  of  a  furnace,  and  the  Munds  have 
(•eascil  to  fan  the  feverish  landscape.  A  sense  of  oppression, 
iiaiiiclcss  and  indescribable,  is  felt  by  man,  and  appears  to  be 
.sliaivJ  by  bird  and  beast.  Judging,  indeed,  by  the  general* 
laiiinior  which  prevails,  the  observer  might  well  be  pardoned  if  he 
coiiriiuk'd  that  Nature  herself*  was  about  to  swoon. 

W'hy  is  this  ?  ^ 

The  storm-s})iiit  is  abroad,  and  such  are  a  few  of  the  symptoms 
which  herald  his  approach. 

On  the  horizon  a  dark  menacing  cloud  appears,  small  at  first, 
l)iit  gradually  dilating  as  it  advances  towards  the  spot  where  its 
liirhtniiigs  are  to  be  discharged.  Lesser,  but  still  more  ragged 
IKitches  of  vaj)our  become  visible  in  the  sky;  and  these,  eridently 
dis^tiirbt'd  by  the  proximity  of  the  terrible  \isitor,  betray  their 
loufusion,  until,  overpowered  by  its  attraction,  they  probably  mix 
with  its  mass,  and  are  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  impending 
fray.  Enlarged  by  the  addition  of  these  conscript  clouds,  the 
^vnius  of  the  tempest  proceeds,  muttering  in  the  distance,  as  if 
trying  bis  voice  and  clearing  his  throat  for  the  awful  peals  which 
diall  soon  shake  both  earth  and  heaven.  At  length  he  reaches 
the  zenith  ;  his  huge  wings  are  outspread  to  their  widest  extent, 
and,  like  the  angel  of  destruction  hovering  over  some  guilty  city 
with  uplifted  spear,  or  vial  brimming  with  wrath,  he  prej)ares  to 
launch  his  thunderbolts  upon  the  troubled  regions  beneath. 

^'ow  there  comes  a  Hash.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  class  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  sheet  lightnings,  for  these  are  by  far  the 
most  frequent  in  an  ordinary  storm.  The  discharge  ha\dng  taken 
place  behind  a  screen  of  cloud,  the  edges  of  the  vapour  are  tinged 
with  some  vivid  hue,  or  the  whole  mass  may  appear  to  be  lit  up 
with  a  white,  crimson,  blue,  or  ^^olet  radiance.  Comparatively 
innocuous,  these  diffusive  Hashes  may  be  watched  with  pleasure, 
fur  who  has  not  observed  the  young  storm-spirits  at  play  on  a 
summer’s  evening,-  hurling  their  lances'of  light  at  each  other,  and 
catching  them  on  their  broad  bucklers  of  cloud  until  the  heavens 
wore  gay  wdth  their  magnificent  gambolings  ? 

Then  follows  a  peal  of  thunder.  The  spot,  however,  at  which 
the  explosion  has  occurred  is  still  somewhat  distant,  for  several 
seconds  may  be  counted  before  the  report  arrives  at  the  car. 
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Sound  travels  at  tlie  rate  of  about  1100  feet  in  a  second,  \vh(4 
it  consists  of  lovers’  wliisj)ers,  cannon  booinings,  or  the  knoll 
(Iving  criminals ;  whilst  the  fleeter  element,  light,  darts 
with  a  vidocity  which  may  be  considered  instantaneous,  ox.  *  ' 
when  its  |)r(>gress  is  reckoned  in  cosmical  miles.  A  soidior^-,' 
battle  sees  the  flash  of  the  musket  before  he  feels  the  shook  of 
bulk‘t  which  lays  him  low.  Jt  is  easy,  therefore,  to  calculate  th 
distance  of  the  point  of  ])erturhation.  An  interval  of  fortv  to 
seconds  has  fre(iuently  been  noticed,  ini})lying  an  exj)lasioii  i.i 
miles  from  the  observer;  and  Arago  gives  a  case  in  which  sovoutv^ 
two  seconds,  ecjual  to  fifteen  miles,  were  told  off  before  the  thunit 
was  heard. 

Flash  the  second.  I  Fere  we  have  a  different  class  of  liAt. 
ning.  Instead  of  a  broad  sheet  there  appears  a  slender  lino  hi 
light,  bent  into  numerous  zig-zags,  and  passing,  as  is  the  oas 
with  many  of  these  discharges,  l)etween  the  clouds  and  the  cartli. 
Generally  originating  at  a  single  point,  the  fiery  stream  sometiinoN 
divides  into  two  or  three  branches  bodbre  it  alights,  and  henoo  it 
is  ])opularly  said  to  be  forked.  Two-prongo'd  and  threc-pronjid 
flashes  have  been  distinctly  observed,  and,  in  some  instana-N 
several  objects  seem  to  have  been  struck  by  the  same  thunderbolt, 
as  if,  in  its  desire  to  do  the  greatest  quantity  of  mischief,  it  bad 
separated  into  numerous  ramifications.  Kiimtz  says  that,  duiin? 
a  very  violent  storm,  the  lightning  occasionally  throws  out  lateral 
offshoots,  and  that  once,  at  Halle,  in  1884,  it  exhibited  tlie 
a])pearance  (>f  a  vertebral  column  with  the  ribs  attached. 

Hore  swiftly  the  ])eal  now  follows  the  discharge.  Observe  the 
rolling  noise  of  the  thunder — at  one  moment  d\4ng  away  as  if  it> 
work  were  done,  and  then  breaking  out  with  a  solemn  rusli  of 
s(mnd  as  if  returning  to  the  battle  with  greater  fury  than  before, 
h  roni  the  duration  of  the  report,  the  length  of  the  flash  may  be 
conditionally  inferred.  Assuming  that  the  uproar  which  signalizes 
the  progress  of  a  bolt  through  the  air  is  produced  by  an  explosion 
at  each  point  of  its  path,  it  has  been  concluded,  from  observations 
made  by  He  li’Isle,  that  the  extent  of  some  cannot  be  less  tlian 
ten  miles !  The  pealing  sound  of  thunder  is  not  due  to  the  echo- 
ings  of  the  clouds  alone  ;  but  the  angular  course  pursued  by  tbo 
electric  fluid,  and  which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  difidvnt 
conductibilities  of  the  medium  it  traverses,  go  far  to  account 
for  the  many  acoustic  variations  profluced.  Yet  how  such  a  swift- 
moving  element  can  dart  along  a  zig-zag  track — turning  all  the 
corners  as  cleverly  as  if  it  were  traveling  at  a  snail’s  pace — must 
appear  vastly  more  wonderful  than  an  attempt  to  fire  a  bullet 
through  a  zig-zag  barrel. 

Then  another  ex]>losion  occurs.  This  time,  however,  the  dec- 
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*.  tiiikl  assumes  tlie  shape  of  a  luminous  globe  which  sails  coolly 
.4i  the  air,  or  rolls  along  the  ground  like  a  cricket-hall, 
look  upon  lightning  as  the  great  embleni  of  speed  will 
•  (liriicult  to  believe  that  a  Hash  can  coil  itself  up  into  a 
^!uik1  ti'Uire,  and  saunter  through  the  sky  at  such  a  leisurely  rate 
V  ♦  hinl  or  even  a  locomotive  might  vie  with  it  in  ])oint  of 
j  jjut  explain  the  phenomenon  as  we  may,  it  is  certain 

that  this  1‘omarkable  form  of  discharge  is  occasionally  adopted,  or, 
It  aiiv  rate,  the  electric  stroke  is  sometimes  preceded  or  acconi- 
l)  iuicd  hv  a  globular  apparition  which,  when  compared  with  the 
l.ther  two  species  of  lightning,  moves  with  amazing  deliberation. 
Ill  a  Xorthamptonshire  tempest  (1725)  the  Kev.  Josejih  Wasse 
(ihsta’ved  a  ball  of  tire,  almost  as  large  as  the  moon,  pjissing  over 
lii>  (harden,  from  S.E.  to  N.AV. ;  and  a  tradesman  at  Mixbury  saw 
another,  of  the  size  of  a  man’s  head,  burst  into  four  pieces  near 
the  church.  At  Ihirtsmouth,  in  1809,  three  Haming  balls  fell 
from  the  clouds  in  succession,  descending  upon  the  masts  of  the 
in/rrcii  and  inflicting  three  several  strokes  upon  the 

as  if  the  ghost  of  Edmund  Jlurke  was  riding  upon  the  whirl¬ 
wind  and  directing  the  storm.  xSometimes  these  luminous  spheres 
have  been  seen  bowling  along  the  waters,  as  was  the  case  with 
(Hie  noticed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  on  board  the  Montafjiic^  in  174!h 
The  (|uartermastor  having  directed  his  attention  to  the  windward, 
lie  perceived  a  large  ball  of  blue  fire,  of  the  size  of  a  millstone, 
which  skimmed  along  the  surface  until  it  arrived  ^^dthin  forty 
yards  of  the  vessel,  when  it  sprang  up  with  a  fearful  explosion 
and  shattered  the  main-topmast  to  pieces.  Sometimes  these  glo¬ 
bular  lightnings  have  been  observed  traveling  along  the  land.  Mr. 
llcardcn,  of  Plymouth,  was  on  the  Dartmoor  hills  during  a  terrible 
tempest,  when,  after  an  explosion,  a  ball  struck  the  path  near 
him,  followed  by  a  flood  of  light,  and  dashed  down  its  whole 
length  in  with  a  fearful  brilliancy,  until  it  plunged  into  a  rivulet 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  In  1829  a  fierv  mass  was  seen  rolling 
do^^l  the  ^lalvern  Hills  towards  a  building  in  which  two  young 
ladies  had  taken  shelter ;  it  reached  the  building — in  a  moment 
the  refugees  were  dead.  Occasionally  these  balls  have  been  known 
to  strike  the  grijund,  and  rebound  as  if  made  of  India  rubber,  and 
vaiious  other  eccentric  proc^dings  .are.  related  of  them  by  the 
electrical  authorities.  How  to  explain  their  origin  has  always 
been  a  difficult  problem,  but  the  most  probable  solution  ajipears  to 
be  that  of  Sir  AV.  Snow  Harris,  who  compares  them  to  the  glow 
'»r  brush  discharge  of  an  ordinary  prime  conductor,  \\ith  this 
important  difference,  that  the  phenomenon  is  locomotive  instead  of 
being  stationary — the  particles  of  air  apparently  pas.sing  the  fluid 
along,  until  it  finds  some  object  on  which  to  vent  its  fury  by  an 
angry  explosion. 
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Flash  the  fourth.  This  time  the  bolt  has  struck  a  stately  oaV 
The  bark  is  instantly  ripped  from  the  stem,  and  scattered  in 
shower  of  fragments  all  round  the  tree.  Many  of  the  branclij 
too,  are  hewn  from  the  trunk  and  Hung  to  the  distance  of  sevt^^ 
paces.  Possibly  the  stem  itself  is  sliced  into  numerous  lonrj 
tudinal  slips,  or  even  converted  into  a  mere  bundle  of  lath^ 
Professor  Munke  mentions  an  oak  whose  entire  body  was  shivered 
into  shreds  many  feet  in  length,  but  only  a  line  or  a  line  and  a 
half  in  thickness.  Generally,  when  vegetables  have  been  thus 
stricken,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  charred,  as  if  they  had  Un 
shrouded  in  fire.  Full  of  sap  or  moisture,  as  they  probably  are 
when  thunder-storms  are  in  season,  it  has  been  supposed  that  tie 
sudden  creation  of  vapour,  and  the  expansion  of  the  air,  will 
explain  why  the  stoutest  oak  is  sometimes  rent  asunder,  or  reducfd 
to  a  faggot  of  slender  fibres. 

Another  brilliant  gleam — another  fearful  bellow.  Xeny  the 
lightning  has  fallen  upon  a  dwelling-house,  and  so  appalling  h 
the  crash,  that  the  inmates  fancy  the  building  is  tumbling  about 
their  ears.  The  proceedings  of  the  meteor  when  it  breaks  into 
a  habitation  are  always  capricious,  and  sometimes  so  whimsical 
that  it  ai)pears  to  be  engaged  in  a  frolic :  rough  and  rude,  no 
doubt ;  but  still  with  such  a  touch  of  waggery  in  its  behaviour, 
that  you  might  fancy  it  had  left  the  skies  purely  for  the  sake  of  a 
prank.  In  1758,  the  electric  fluid  made  its  way  into  a  house  in 
Norwich,  ripping  off  the  tiles  for  a  yard  or  two  at  the  east  end  of 
the  roof,  and  drilling  a  small  hole  in  a  lath  in  order  to  effect  a 
burglarious  entrance  into  a  chamber.  Once  admitted,  it  carried 
away  the  top  of  an  old  chair  without  overturning  it ;  snapped  the 
two  heads  from  the  bedposts,  tore  the  curtains,  blew  out  an  up¬ 
right  from  the  MTiidow-frame  into  a  ditch,  distant  ten  or  twelve 
yards  ;  scraped  off  a  quantity  of  plaster  from  the  wall ;  lifted  up 
a  board  fnjni  the  floor,  as  if  searching  for  a  convenient  place  of 
exit,  and  jrierced  a  hole  through  a  beam,  by  which  it  stole  into 
the  kitchen.  There  it  traversed  a  shelf  of  pewter  implements, 
melting  the  surfaces  of  six  dishes,  two  plates,  and  one  basin,  to 
the  breadth  of  a  shilling.  From  the  kitchen  it  condescended 
to  rush  into  a  closet,  by  remo\ring  a  wooden  button  ;  and  here  it 
swept  away  some  })ieces  from  a  Delft  dish,  broke  a  quart  mug, 
and  cut  otf  the  upper  part  of  a  phial  half-full  of  oil,  without 
spilling  a  drop  of  the  liquid.  In  the  passage  it  encountered  two 
“  ancient  women,”  one  of  whom  it  knocked  over,  singeing  her 
under  garments  and  scorching  her  person,  Muthout  doing  her  fur¬ 
ther  injury ;  whilst  it  inflicted  no  damage  whatever  upon  her 
companion,  though  they  were  sitting  knee  to  knee.  It  has  been 
known  to  destroy  the  wooden  i)art  of  a  bed,  toss  the  chjthes  and 
mattress  on  the  floor,  together  with  the  sleeping  occupant,  and  yet 
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1  ftoY  has  escaped  without  the  slightest  hurt.  In  a  Carmar- 
1 'iishire  stonn  (1729)  the  fluid  fell  upon  the  hearthstone  of  a 
1  Wiivr’s  house,  shattered  a  portion  of  the  slab,  and  drove  several 
t’  The  frairnieiits  into  the  flesh  of  a  woman  and  her  children,  like 
<hower  of  grape-shot — four-and-twenty  pieces  being  afterwards 
IxHH'ted  from  their  bodies.  Of  course  the  electricity  avails  itself 
It’aiiv  metallic  objects  which  vdW  serve  as  stepping-stones,  ('ven  if 
I'liov  ehould  not  operate  as  continuous  conductors  to  the  ground.  Tt 
will  tiash  over  the  gilding  of  a  picture-frame,  leaving  it  blackened 
■hkI  tlie  i?lass  shivered  to  atoms ;  or,  seizing  upon  the  bell-wires, 
it  will  follow  them  as  far  as  possible,  fusing  them  into  drops  which 
Idirii  tlu'ir  way  into  the  fl(jor  or  furniture  beneath,  in  case  the 
iiK'tal  is  insulficient  in  thickness  to  carry  the  fiery  stream  without 
olistriiction ;  or  dissipating  the  particles  of  the  wire  in  some 
iiivsterioiis  fashion,  it  will  leave  the  wall  scored  with  a  long  black 
line,  as  if  a  train  of  powder  had  been  fired  in  its  track.  One 
ivinarkable  effect  which  has  been  frequently  noticed  when  light- 
iiim:  explodes,  and  particularly  in  a  confined  locality  like  a  room, 
i>  the  strong  sulphureous  odour  evoh'ed.  Buildings  have  been 
K-ft  ill  a  rtate  of  ovcrpoweiing  fumigation  for  sev'eral  hours  after 
the  highly-scented  stroke  was  inflicted.  Something  like  brimstone 
has  oecasionally  been  dev'eloped  indeed  in  a  solid  fonn ;  for,  in 
!7*)4,  a  yellow  ball  cov'cred  with  fine  yellow  crystals,  rather 
ouiiipacter  in  composition  than  the  ordinary  roll  suljdiur,  but 
capable  of  burning  with  a  white  flame  when  set  on  fire,  w'as 
picked  up  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  after  a  night  of  almost  incessant 
thunder  and  lightning.  In  1681,  a  British  vessel,  the  Alhvmnrle^ 
was  hit  by  a  bolt,  and  at  the  same  time  a  lump  of  ignited  matter, 
ditfusing  a  gunpowdery  fragrance,  dropped  into  the  boat  which  hung 
at  the  stern.  All  attempts  to  remove  it  with  polos,  as  well  as  to 
(piencli  it  with  water,  were  futile,  and  this  natural  Greek  fire  was 
alloAved  to  flame  itself  out  at  pleasure. 

Again  there  is  a  flash,  and  again  a  prodigious  peal.  The 
lightning  has  struck  a  neighbouring  stcejde,  and  tom  the  stout 
masonry  as  if  it  were  a  child’s  edifice  of  wooden  bricks.  The 
stones  of  the  spire  being  secured  by  means  of  iron  cramps,  the 
electric  fluid  bounds  from  one  to  another ;  but  this  it  does  with 
fearful  violence :  for  wherever  its  course  is  impeded,  it  exerts  an 
expansive  force,  and  instead  of  drmng  objects  before  it  like  a 
cannon  ball,  it  bursts  like  a  bombshell.  Large  blocks  are  thus 
rent  from  their  places  and  hurled  to  a  great  distance.  When  the 
steeple  of  St.  Bride’s,  London,  was  attacked  in  1764,  a  lump 
weighing  fifty  pounds — one  reporter  says  seventy-two  pounds — was 
projected  150  feet  to  the  east  of  the  building,  and  fell  through 
the  roof  of  a  house,  whilst  the  masonry  in  wLich  the  iron  bars 
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]  bolt  and  ii  ^tuiulivd  artillenineii  killed.  In  1709,  upwards 
^  pounds  of  gunpowder,  eontained  intlie  vaults  of  a  tower 

i’-*s*ia  wore  ignited  by  lightning,  and  three  thousand  persons, 
'tlior  ''ith  a  "sixth  of  the  city,  perished  in  the  explosion, 
rt-iblo  too  is  the  peril,  when  a  cloud  conveys  its  tiery  contents 
^  \  the  ocean  through  the  tall  spars  of  some  lonely  ship.  If 
^'^^'  rovided  with  conductors,  the  feaiful  meteor  may  perpetrate 
^\  it  havoc  it  will  upon  the  helpless  vessel.  There  is  a  crash 
like  the  dischai’ge  of  many  broadsides  ;  the  mast  is  enveloped  in 
rid  hla/e  ;  balls  of  tire  are  seen  darting  about  the  deck  ;  the  iron 
li(*()]w  which  bind  the  timbers  aloft  are  burst  asunder  and  tumble 
with  a  horrible  clang ;  part  of  the  mast  is  cut  u])  into  splinters, 
,,rdiiven‘d  into  long  thin  slips  ;  some  of  the  sails  may  ])robably 
bo  set  on  tire ;  a  terrible  concussion  is  felt  by  all  on  board,  and 
H'vcral  of  the  crew  are  prostrated  by  the  shock,  whilst  the  })as- 
M  niters  in  the  cabin  may  be  nearly  sutfocated  by  the  sulphureous 
fumes  which  are  disengaged.  The  ship  Bat/field  was  on  its  way 
to  the  African  coast,  in  1845,  when  arrested  by  a  storm.  It  was 
about  midnight.  The  captain  and  some  of  the  men  were  thrown 
down  senseless  for  a  time  by  a  thunder- stroke.  It  was  soon  found 
that  the  vessel  was  on  tire.  The  after  hatches  being  removed  to 
lot  in  water,  the  Haines  shot  up  to  the  height  of  many  feet  above 
the  deck.  Having  vtiinly  attempted  to  smother  the  conHagration, 
tlie  poor  mariners  now  discovered  that  the  fire  was  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  powder  magazine,  and,  dreading  an  explosion  every 
Hcoiid,  the  boats  were  launched  ^yith  great  diHiculty,  and  jiushed 
ott*  to  some  distance  to  await  the  event.  Ultimately  the  vessel 
was  seen  to  blow  up,  and  the  unfortunate  crew  were  left  to  the 
iiierov  of  the  winds  and  waves,  having  no  water  to  drink,  and  but 
a  few  pounds  of  biscuit,  on  which  to  subsist  for  eight  drear}^ 
days  and  nights.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  they  reached 
Sierra  Leone,  with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  number. 

i  )ne  Hash  more,  and  the  storm  is  at  its  height.  Hut  that  Hash 
has  proved  fatal.  Yonder  lies  a  poor  man  stretched  on  the  ground 
without  a  pulse  of  life  throbbing  in  his  frame,  though  but  a  few 
moments  before  he  was  as  stout  of  limb  and  as  rich  in  health  as 
tlie  best.  So  sudden  is  the  stroke,  and  so  subtly  murderous  is  the 
electric  bolt,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  victim  is  dead 
before  he  kiiows  that  he  is  dying.  Swiftly  as  the  mind  works,  and 
especially  in  the  season  of  peril,  there  is  not  time  to  turn  a  thought 
ill  the  brain  before  its  inoTements  Hfe  summarily  ended.  AVhen 
persons  who  have  been  injured  by  lightning  recover  from  their 
stupor,  they  are  generally  unable  to  exjdain  the  cause  of  their 
misfortune.  They  have  neither  seen  the  Hash  nor  heard  the 
thunder.  There  is  something  peculiarly  appalling  in  this  instan- 
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taneous  extinction  of  life ;  and  we  may  well  conceive  how  I  11 
stroke  which  destroyed  Luther’s  young  companion  at  his  m 
would  burn  itself  into  the  soul  of  that  great  man,  and  alter  t?'  P 
whole  complexion  of  his  future  career.  •  n 

The  effects  of  the  fluid  upon  the  body  are  curious.  The  clotli  I 
may  be  scorched ;  in  some  cases  they  are  reduced  to  tinder  ^  1 
possibly  they  may  be  stripped  from  the  person  and  dispersed 
rags.  A  youth  named  Skelton,  killed  near  Halifax,  in  1098, 
found  quite  naked,  except  a  small  part  of  the  shii-t  about  his  neti 
a  piece  of  stocking  on  his  foot,  and  a  shred  of  Lis  coat  about  tU 
wrist  of  one  ami.  Ilis  shoes  had  been  wrenched  from  his  Ioln 
the  one  being  split,  the  other,  as  well  as  his  hat,  having  entireh* 
vanished.  The  rest  of  his  garaients  were  tom  into  small  fragmenu 
and  driven  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  corpse.  A  scholar 
of  Wadham  College,  haWng  been  deprived  of  life  by  lightning 
Dr.  AVallis  found  a  blackish  spot,  about  an  inch  long  and  a  quarter 
broad,  on  the  right  side  of  the  nock,  as  if  seared  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  and  a  similar  mark  on  the  left.  On  the  one  shoulder  was  a 
brand  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  on  the  other  appeared  a 
narrow  line  of  scorched  flesh,  extending  to  the  breast,  where  it 
spread  out  into  a  broad  band,  which  seemed  like  leather  singd 
and  hardened  at  the  fire.  The  hair  on  the  right  temple  had  been 
burnt,  the  buttons  were  tom  off  the  doublet,  and  in  the  hat  there 
was  a  jagged  hole  large  enough  to  admit  a  man’s  fist.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  every  stroke  is  not  fatal.  The  sufferer  may  be  temporally 
stunned,  blinded,  or  benumbed :  his  hearing  may  be  injured  or  Ins 
breathing  affected  ;  various  unpleasant  consequences  may  result ; 
but  if  we  consider  that  thunder-storms  are  great  elemental  battles 
ill  which  the  aiiillery  of  heaven  is  pla}4ng  upon  the  earth,  and 
fiery  missiles  are  probably  darting  from  earth  to  sky,  we  may  well 
wonder  that  the  slain  are  so  rare,  the  casualties  so  few. 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  our  British  tempests,  brisk  as 
they  may  seem,  are  tame  when  compared  ^rith  many  which  occur 
in  tropical  latitudes,  or  in  mountainous  regions.  The  setting-in 
of  the  monsoons  in  India,  says  F]lphiiistoiie,  is  accompanied  liy 
such  an  electric  convulsion  “  as  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  those 
who  have  only  seen  that  phenomenon  in  a  temperate  climate.  It 
generally  be^ns  ^vith  violent  blasts  of  wind,  which  are  succeeded  by 
floods  of  rain.  For  some  hours  lightning  is  seen  almost  without 
intermission  :  sometimes  it  only  illuminates  the  sky  and  shows  the 
clouds  near  the  horizon  :  at  others  it  discovers  the  distant  hills, 
and  again  leaves  all  in  darkness,  when  in  an  instant  in  rea})pears 
in  virid  and  successive  flashes,  and  exhibits  the  nearest  objects  in 
all  the  brightness  of  day.  During  all  this  time  the  distant 
thunder  never  ceases  to  roll,  and  is  only  silenced  by  some  neare  r 
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I  biii'sts  on  the  ear  with  such  a  sudden  and  tremendous 
'ii  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  most  insensible  heart  with 
Tlie  next  day  presents  a  gloomy  spectacle;  the  rain  still 
T^vnd'^  ill  torrents,  and  scarcely  allows  a  view  of  the  blackeiK'd 

‘I(i<  •  the  rivers  are  swollen  and  discoloured,  iuid  sweep  along 
vitli  them  the  hedges,  the  huts,  and  the  remains  of  the  cultivation 
-irrietl  on  during  the  dry  season  in  their  beds.”  Sometimes  the 
•itmosphere  is  so  muddied  by  storms  that  it  is  night  at  noonday. 
••Krom  a.m.  until  1*^30  p.m./’  says  Mr.  Oldfield,  in  his  jounial, 
kept  on  hoard  the  Columhiuo,  in  the  river  Nun,  “  the  darkness 
was  so  great  that  a  book  ^^^th  large  t\7)e  could  not  be  seen  to  read 
distinctly.” 

Rambling  amongst  the  Altai  Mountains,  Mr.  Atkinson  encoun- 
tei-ei  an  appalling  tempest. 

‘‘  1  was  startled,?  says  he,  “  by  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder  which 
caused  me  to  sit  up  and  look  around  ;  the  rest  were  sleeping  soundly. 
The  rain  was  pouring  down,  and  came  through  my  tent  like  water 
from  a  garden  engine  :  everything  was  wet.  Our  tires  were  neaidy 
extinguished  by  the  torrents  of  falling  water.  I  now  began  counting 
the  time  Ixdween  the  llasli  and  the  report,  and  found  that  tlie, 
storm  was  coming  on  like  a  locomotive  engine :  when  I  (*ould  only 
count  six  after  the  flash,  the  bellow  was  fearful.  P>ery  flash  came 
nearer,  the  storm  was  soon  directly  over  ns,  the  lightning  and  the 
report  simultaneous.  It  was  awfully  grand — a  thick  darkness  at  oiu^ 
moment,  the  next  a  blaze  of  light  the  eye  could  not  look  upon,  at  the 
same  instant  a  terrific  crash.  The  clouds  appeared  hanging  uj)()n 
the  trees  in  a  black  mass,  while  all  around  ns  was  enveloped  in  a 
dense  fog.  ^luch  as  I  like  to  see  a  thunder-storm,  this  made  mo 
fear  its  dreadful  eftects,  more  especially  after  seeing  so  many  larches 
shivered  during  our  day’s  ride.  .  .  .  Tlie  Ilussians  were  crossing 
themselves,  hut  the  Kalmucks  sat  smoking  their  short  pipes,  perfectly 
calm.  It  was  only  when  two  of  our  horses  broke  loose,  that  these 
men  showed  the  slightest  emotion  :  they  then  sprang  up  and  .secured 
the  poor  beasts  whilst  they  stood  trembling  with  fear.  Tlie  flash(*s 
were  now  incessant ;  thick  streams  a])peared  darting  through  the 
hmnehes,  and  the  thunder  positively  sliook  the  ground.  1  could 
feel  it  tremble  witli  eacli  crash.  So  long  as  memory  lasts,  I  sliall 
never  forget  the  effects  of  this  fearful  night.” 

In  some  parts  of  the^yrenees  stoims  continue  to  rage  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  ^Ir.  Murray  *^^as  informed  of  one  whicli  was 
protracted  for  nearly  six  weeks!  During  this  time  there  was  “  no 
abatement  in  the  thunderings,  no  interval  in  the  lightnings,  nor 
cessation  in  the  rains.”  The  people  gave  themselves  up  for  lost, 
under  the  persuasion  that  the  hook  of  human  history  was  about  to 
close  for  ever. 
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Yet,  terrible  as  lightning  may  be,  man  is  not  wholly  at  l 
mercy  of  this  eccentric  meteor.  Science  has  taught  him  h(  ^ 
protect  his  houses,  liis  churches,  his  shijis,  his  magazines.  \  Ir 
can  be  simj)ler  in  construction,  nothing  more  successful  in  opomr ' 
than  the  Cominctor.  A  ])lain  copper  rod,  slender  as  a  !•  1  *’ 
finger,  will  receive  a  bolt,  all  hot  and  hissing,  from  the  hro-W . 
(ioud,  and  convey  it  softly  to  the  soil — the  instrument 
inaining  cold  and  unperturbed  though  the  current  sweepin*^  aJr  r 
its  surface  would,  if  interrupted,  tear  its  wtiv  throimh  s oUffct  '?' 
and  melt  the  most  refractory  metals  like  w  ax.  Protectid  l»v  tli;’ 
ha|)py  contrivance,  a  thunderstroke  has  been  seen  to  fall  uixm ' 
powder  dei)dt  at  Glogau,  in  Silesia,  and  though  the  huildin! 
appearixl  to  be  bathed  in  fire,  and  the  sentinel  on  guard  wa' 
deprived  of  his  senses  for  a  time,  the  deadly  comixmnd  within  \C 
untouched.  A  continuous  rod  of  copjier,  three  quarters  of  an  iinh 
in  diameter,  and  duly  rooted  in  some  moist  localitv,  wouLi 
probably  suffice  to  carry  aw’ay  harmlessly  the  heaviest  fia'sii  wliiA 
ever  alighted  upon  this  globe. 

^  Hut  when  the  black  clouds  which  come  rushing  to  battle  liav- 
discharged  tlieir  bolts,  and  the  voice  of  the  thunder  has  ceased  to 
be  heal'd,  who  can  say  that  a  storm  is  a  foul  and  mischievous 
jdienomenon — a  w'anton  breach  of  nature’s  peace — a  nuisance  and 
a  flaw’  in  the  fair  policy  of  creation?  In  trutli,  it  is  anvthiiif]:  hut 
that!  Ihe  electricity  of  the  globe  must  be  regulated  like  ever\' 
other  variable  force.  Evajioration  is  the  chief  cause  of  disturbance, 
and  w  hen  this  process  advances  too  rapidly,  as  it  does  during  the 
intense  heats  of  summer,  a  state  of  unnatural  excitement,  in  volrin;; 
many  subtle  and  ill-understood  consequences,  is  supiTinduced  in 
the  air  and  earth.  AVere  tlie  conditions  wdiicli  prelude  a  tonipist 
to  be  prolonged  for  any  considerable  period — still  worse,  were  tin* 
physical  discomforts  and  mental  opjiression  w  hich  are  hdt  at  such 
seasons  to  continue  au^nenting  for  w  eeks  together — men  would 
soon  be  flung  into  a  fever,  or  probably  driven  to  tlie  verge  of 
imnlness.  Tlie  reinedy  lies  in  the  restoration  of  tln^  electrical 
eejuilibrium.  T^his  is  accom])lish('d  through  the  agen(*y  of  stonuN 
They  are  the  scavengers  of  the  sky.  They  come  in  mer(*v,  net  in 
w’rath.  ^  A\  ith^  his  broad  wings,  the  bmipest-phantom  scours  the 
air  of  its  noxious  charge ;  and,  grim  as  he  maybe  in  feature, 
apjialling  as  he  is  in  action,  fatal  as  lie  sometimes  is  in  his  fliiig\ 
yet,  in  the  main,  lie  is  ever  good  and  beneficent  in  design.  All 
the  fierce  lunges  w  hich  the  lightning  makes  at  the  earth  are  in 
truth  little  more  than  friendly  exchanges  of  the  two  fluids. 
A\  hen  this  has  been  accomjilislu'd,  see  what  a  transformation 
ensues  !  The  sun  shines  fortli  with  softened  sjilendour,  as  if  lih' 
Inuims  w'ere  filtered  through  a  cooler  atmosphere.  The  stitiiug 
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.•It  i-  slcklied  air  has  recovered  its  healthful  spring, 

plays  in  gladsome  zephyr,  or  dances  in  balmy  breeze. 
tTo  foliage  V^istens  with  golden  drops,  and  the  landscape, 
freshomHl^by  the  rich  showers  for  which  it  was  athirst,  laughs  at 
the  dread  Ih’csence  now  fading  on  the  horizon  from  whose  lips 
••  leai>t  the  live  thunder,”  and  from  whose  hand  came  the  gleaming 
sh  lit,  hut  from  whose  lap  also  descended  the  soothing,  fertilizing 
niii  *  Nature  has  lifted  her  drooping  head,  and,  shaking  the 
moisture  from  her  forest  tresses,  smiles,  as  beauty  does  through  its 
l.ridal  tears,  to  see  her  fair  world  blessed  and  regenerated  by  the 
storiii.  After  the  tempest,  peace.  So  come — so  rage — so  pass 
the  calamities  of  life.  Black  and  sulphureous  as  the  cloud  may 
look  whilst  it  hovers  aloft,  they  who  can  wisely  interpret  its 
functions,  know  that  it  is  ladened  with  light,  and  that  its 
mission  is  to  restore  the  \4olated  hannonies  of  earth  and  heaven. 
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A  WAR  without  right  has  been  followed  by  a  peace  without  sense. 
The  sword  wms  unsheathed  in  lust  of  powor  and  returns  to  the 
M-aiibard  lea\ing  nobody  satisfied.  The  fury  of  the  storm  has 
jiassod  into  a  treacherous  lull,  which  excites  the  astonishment  and 
alann  of  alt  Europe.  AVhat  means  this  peace  ?  wo  may  woll 
•dA.  The  babe  at  8t.  Cloud  offers  a  laurel  WTeath  to  the  returning 
hero;  but  the  men  of  France  and  of  Europe  seem  by  no  means 
inclined  to  play  the  babe  in  this  respect.  We  are  all  amazement 
and  perplexity.  AV e  sec'  the  strongest  man  in  Europe  suddenly 
stay  his  thunders  in  mid  volley.  We  see  the  advancing  con- 
(ineror  stand  still  in  a  career  of  victory,  \ield  up  the  prey  which 
was  within  his  grasp,  and  sue  for  peace  from  his  prostrate  foe, 
ho  will  solve  this  mysterv  ?  And  shall  wo  attribute  such 
astonishing  moderation  to  the  generosity  of  a  noble  mind,  to  the 
fear  w  hich  springs  from  -a  sense  of  woakness,  or  to  a  deep-laid 
policy  ?  AVhen  a  fii'st-rate  player  sacrifices  his  queen  in  the 
middle  of  a  game  of  chess,  wo  conclude  that  it  is  either  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  folly  or  the  perfection  of  calculation.  Is  this  surrender 
of  ^  enetia  an  irrt'parable  blunder,  or  is  it  but  one  of  the  onward 
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moves  of  the  ^me  which  is  to  end  in  a  glorious  triumph  for  the 
EnijK'ror  of  the  French  ^  And  in  answenng  these  questions,  we 
may  as  well  put  generosity  out  of  account  altogether.  Con¬ 
querors  are  some  times  generous — hut  only  when  it  servos  their 
turn  ;  and  it  wcmld  l)e  a  grand  thing  for  Louis  Napoleon  to  ^et 
the  credit  for  that  virtue'  at  a  small  expense.  These  are  not 
chivalrous  days ;  and  when  despots  go  to  war  for  ohjc'cts  wliidi 
might  he  mon'  easily  attained  hy  pe'aceful  negotiation,  the  loss  of 
luuievolence  aiul  genere)sity  we  expect,  the  less  are  we  likely  to  he 
disajjpointe'd. 

The  French  Km})eror’s  account  of  the  matter  is  very  simjilo 
and  ([iiite  cn'dihle.  The  difficulties  were  greater  than  he  antici¬ 
pated.  What  these  difficulties  were  is  another  question,  up(»n 
which  his  manifestoc's  do  not  throw  much  light.  There  was 
danger,  he  said,  of  the  war  ceasing  to  he  local,  and  there  wa'; 
danger  of  giving  too  much  force  to  revolutionary  ])nn(*iples. 
flood:  he  is  pi'rfectly  right.  These  were  palpable  difficulties; 
hut  nobody  doubts  that  a  man  so  farseeing  as  the  French  Kin- 
])(‘ior  did  not  forecast  these  difficulties  when  he  issued  his  first 
programme,  and  declared  that  Italy  must  ho  free  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Alps.  In  spite  of  these  rocks  a-head,  which  it  recpiired  no 
extraordinary  vision  to  d(‘tect,  ho  launched  upon  the  war,  and 
n<>w  he  ]>oints  to  them  ])athetically  as  the  harriers  to  his  progress. 
The  stuitification  is  so  conijdi'te,  that  we  are  inevitably  led  to  ask 
what  wi're  the  n'al  obstacles  which  emharassed  the  Freiuli 
sovereign,  and  compelled  him  to  retrench  his  })rogramme.  The 
I’adical  difficulty  we  believe  to  he  precisely  that  which  it  was 
])rol)ahle  that  the  Emperor  would  not  fully  appreciate.  We  have 
all  our  vanities,  and  do  not  usually  underestimate  our  powers. 
The  Emperor  had  a  national  as  well  as  a  personal  vanity.  Ho 
knew  that  the  Austrians  had  always  been  beaten  l)y  the  French, 
therefore  they  must  be  vanquished  again  and  as  easily  as  before. 
Then  he  had  those  riflc'd  cannon,  which  were  to  work  wonders 
unheard  of.  Hesides  which,  was  not  he  himself,  the  nephew  of 
Napoleon  the  Great,  to  lead  the  army,  and,  spite  of  inexperience, 
to  reproduce  the  gloides  of  the  past  t  He  overrated  the  capacity 
of  his  army,  he  overrated  his  own  qualities  as  a  general,  he  t)Vor- 
rated  his  own  j)hy.sical  ])owers  of  endurance,  he  overrated  the 
reception  which  the  Italians  were  to  give  him.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  if  Napedeon  had  never  gone  into  Italv,  hut  had 
rmnained  in  Paris  enjoying  the  repose  of  his  palace,  while  he 
left  to  others  all  the  fatigue  and  anxiety'  of  executing  his  plans, 
the  war  would  not  have  been  brought  to  so  ahru])t  a  termination, 
and  we  should  now  be  daily*  hearing  of  new  parallels  opened,  and 
guns  laid  in  hatterv,  for  the  demolition  of  the  fortresses  in  theet  lc- 
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brated  (iuadraiii^le.  We  need  nut  lay  mucli  stress  upon  the  point, 
but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  recording  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
,|iute  cDinpetent  to  judge,  that  the  rough  work  of  the  campaign  in  a 
siiiiiiiier  more  than  usually  hot,  had  a  marked  etftHit  on  the  frame 
of  a  c<unmander  who  is  not  particularly  strong.  He  was  in  fierce 
battle  for  the  first  time,  and  must  naturally  have  heem  atfeeted  by 
it :  he  had  daily  to  endure  the  sight  of  dreadful  sufferings,  and 
luraiii  he  must  have  felt  it :  he  lived  in  the  stench  of  enormous 
burial  fields  ;  he  had  t(j  go  through  ])rodigious  labours  in  the 
most  oppressive  heat ;  and  all,  we  repeat,  for  the  first  time.  The 
first  Napoleon  is  known  to  have  lost  a  battle  in  a  fit  of  indiges- 
ti(m.  Is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  amid  the  physical  depression 
— the  shock  and  the  horror  consequent  on  a  bloody  war,  the  pain 
and  inconvenience  caused  by  a  burning  sun  and  a  malarious 
country — the  third  Na])oleon  should  begin  to  feel  that  he  had 
(Mioiii^h  of  fighting,  and  that  he  could  not  outface  the  reprobation 
united  Europe  t 

“  When  tlie  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  he ; 

When  the  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he.” 


He  who  had  in  cool  blood  counted  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  had 
arranged  all  his  plans  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences, 
after  two  months  of  great  physical  endurance  gave  way,  and 
announced  to  the  world  that  he  was  appalled  by  the  demon  which 
he  had  ventured  to  invoke. 


Add  to  this  that  the  experience  of  the  late  campaign  was  not 
fjucli  as  to  justify  the  exjiectations  of  the  French  invaders.  They 
luarelied  into  Italv  elated  with  hopes.  Who  could  withstand 
tiu  *111  h  These  lubberlv  Austrians  withstood  them.  Thev  fought 
well — so  well,  that  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was  strictly 
accurate  when  he  declared  in  his  late  manifesto  to  his  peojile,  that 
tile  fortune  of  war  gave  the  French  army  advantages  but  mjt 
victories  ;  so  wcdl,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  believe  it  to  have  been 
possible  for  the  French  to  have  followed  up  their  successes  so  as  to 
secure  Veiietia.  The  French  are  fond  of  boasting,  and  it  was  the 


natural  result  of  our  obtaining  the  earliest  intelligence  of  their 
operations  through  Paris  that  the  most  exaggerated  account  of 
their  prowess  was  circulated  over  Europe.  The  French  telegrams 
alwavs  made  known  with  wonderful  exactitude  the  numbers  of 


the  Austrain  slain  and  wounded  ;  but  somehow  they  could  never 
tell  the  amount  of  their  own  losses.  Only  in  the  vaguest  terms 
We  learned  that  possibly  the  casualties  on  the  French  side  might 
U'  about  a  tenth  part  of  those  on  the  Austrian  side.  The  fact  is. 
We  believe,  that  in  this  short  but  sanguinary  campaign,  the  F'rench 
1<M  more  men  than  the  Austrians.  Magenta,  it  is  now  acknow- 
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?  lodged  was  an  Austrian  victory,  if  tho  Austrian  coininandors  Im,] 

I  only  knowii  it.  When  the  Emperor  Napoleon  sent  a  telegram  to 

i  Paris  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  he  took  care  not  to  mention 

I  where  his  head-quarters  were  fi’om  which  the  message  was  dated. 

Ilis  head-quarters  were  "on  tho  wrong  side  of  the  Ticino.  1}^ 
for  a  strange  confusion  of  orders,  and  a  loss  of  four  hours  oecu. 
sioned  by  a  conference  between  Hess  and  Gyulai,  the  result  would 
!  have  been  disastrous  to  the  French  army.  As  it  was,  the  two 

aiTuies  were  very  nearly  matched  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  maiiv  of 
the  Austrian  regiments  had  not  tasted  food  for  more  than  twenty. 

I  four  hours;  the  French  were  robbed  of  one  of  their  precious 

I  nfled  cannon,  the  secret  of  which  they  guarded  with  the  most 

anxious  care ;  they  were  driven  across  the  river,  and  their  loss 
was  beyond  that  of  the  enemy.  Through  deficiency  of  intelli- 
gence  in  a  hostile  country,  the  Austrian  commander  was  not 
aware  of  the  advantage  which  he  had  gaiiu'd,  and  prepared  tw 
retreat,  while  the  Allies,  well  served  with  spies  and  assiste'd  liv 
their  balloon,  remained  masters  of  the  situation,  and  were  aide*  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  a  victory  which  they  had  not  won.  At  Sultcniio 
they  were  more  successful,  hut  they  purchased  their  success  at  an 
enormous  price.  Here  again  the  Austrians  were  behindhand :  tlicv 
were  not  well  handled ;  their  immense  line  of  battle  struggled  at 
random  ;  hut  they  fought  like  lions,  and  the  Frencli,  with  all  tlic 
ach  antage  which  they  obtained  from  superior  means  of  iiitonna- 
tion,  suftered  so  severelv  that  another  such  victorv  must  have  Ik'cii 
ecpnvalent  to  a  defeat.  It  was  under  these  dubious  circunistanc(.8 
tliat  Louis  Napideon  found  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mincio,  reinforced  by  the  troo])s  of  his  cousin,  but  also  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  similarly  reinforced.  In  the  open  field  his  strength 
had  been  barely  sufficient  to  compel  the  enemy  to  retire,  and  n<iw 
he  was  to  meet  this  enemy  entrenched  behind  walls  that  might 
well  shake  his  resolution.  lie  had  commanded  troops  that  very 
much  depend  for  their  success  on  the  shortness  of  their  work ;  he 
was  now  to  command  them  in  a  situation  where  their  dash  and 
rapidity  of  movement  would  be  of  little  avail,  and  where  they 
would  have  to  submit  to  all  the  dullness  and  despondency  of  a 
long  siege.  He  had  led  them  fi’om  point  to  point,  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  and  if  he  could  not  moderate  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
he  could  at  least  give  his  soldiers  change  of  air ;  and  now  ho  was 
to  place  them  in  weather  getting  every  day  more  sultry,  in  a  low 
country  where  fever  breeds  fast  and  furious.  Above  all,  his  siege- 
train  was  not  complete ;  he  had  not  when  the  war  broke  out  been 
quite  prepared  for  engineering  and  artillery  oj)erations,  his  {iiniiui- 
nition  and  other  materials  were  but  slowly  coming  up,  and  he  had 
to  expect  considerable  delay  at  a  bad  time  of  the  year  in  very 
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uiiploasant  quarters.  Wliat  was  lie  to  do*:^  It  is  very  easy  to 
“  Out  upon  the  traitor  !  Ilis  {irofessioiis  were  but  idle  words. 
!!('  never  meant  to  free  Italy.  His  Milan  ])roelamatioii  was  a 
heat.  Ili'^  object  was  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  South, 
•11  order  to  prepare  for  bis  designs  upon  .the  North."’  Is  it  inex- 
nlieable  that  a  commander,  exhausted  in  body  and  disappointisl  in 
mind,  should  reconsider  his  programme  and  tnanhle  at  the  dangers 
iK  idrc  him  ?  He  dreaded  Oermany  :  he  dreaded  revolution.  He 
had  dared  those  dangers  in  cool  blood,  or  in  blood  stirred  only 
with  the  elation  of  hope.  But  he  saw  these  dangers  in  a  new 
lijrht,  when  fatigued  by  a  severe  campaign,  he  had  learned  to 
measure  more  aecuirately  than  before  the  real  strength  of  his 
arniv,  and  had  at  length  to  encounter  the  grand  difficulty  of  the 
war.  pardon  for  using  slang  to  describe  an  Kmpei*or’s 

state  of  feeling.  The  truth  may  as  well  1k‘  spoken  in  the  forcible 
laiiiruage  of  the  clubs.  “  The  Kmperor  funketl.” 

it  must  not  he  supposed  that  Napoleon’s  dread  of  revolution 
was  a  dread  of  it  entirely  as  revolution.  He  was  in  fact  })ei*f*eetly 
willing  to  play  with  the  edge-tool.  He  dallu'd  with  the  danger, 
thinking  he  could  use  it.  He  imagined  that  he  had  only  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  revolt,  and  it  would  bend  to  his  mslu's  out 
(»t‘  mere  gratitude.  He  very  soon  discovered  his  mistake,  and 
the  first  intimation  which  he  received  of  the  stubbornness  of  the 
materials  wath  which  he  had  to  deal  was  from  Louis  Kossuth.  In 
the  end,  no  doubt,  he  conudetely  befooled  Kossuth,  and  has  placed 
liim  in  a  most  ridiculous  position,  hut  in  the  first  instance  he  was 
compidh'd  to  accept  the  tenns  of  the  Hungarian  chief.  It  was  a 
tierce  thixait  to  Austria,  who  had  a  very  large  proportion  of  Hun- 
^^arian  soldiers  in  her  army,  and  who  trembled  for  the  consequences 
in  her  Hungarain  proWnces.  When  it  came  to  the  })ush,  it  was 
found  that  Kossuth  was  of  no  use.  What  influence  his  addresses 
mi<;ht  exert  in  Hungary  was  unknown,  and  if  they  did  exert  an 
influence,  the  advantage  to  the  French  Emperor  was  questionable. 
A  revolution  on  the  Ilussian  frontier  could  not  be  very  accej)tablo 
to  the  Czar,  and  could  not  be  a  very  good  example  to  the  French. 
The  real  work  for  Kossuth  was  to  sow  mutiny  in  the  Austrian  camp, 
and  to  detach  the  Hungarian  regiments  from  their  allegiance. 
He  failed."  Circulars  were  surreptitiously  distributed  among  these 
regiments,  but  \VTthout  effect.  At  ^lagenta,  the  Hungarian  volun¬ 
teers  were  sent  to  face  the  Hungarians  of  the  Empire — still 
^rithout  effect.  ( )n  the  contrary,  it  is  well  kmnm  that  when  the 
Hungarians  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  ceased  their  firing,  to  invite 
their  countrymen  clamorously  to  desert  their  colours,  before  the 
<*ffie(‘rs  could  give  the  word,  the  men  fired  a  volley  on  their 
tempters,  and  fought  with  all  the  more  fury  against  soldiers  whom 
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they  regarded  as  false  to  their  sovereign.  And  if  Napoleon  derive]  I 
none  of  the  assistance  which  he  expected  from  revolution ar\* 
garians,  he  had  reason  to  be  still  more  disappointed  Nnth  rcvolu. 
tionary  Italians.  Garibaldi  and  his  corps  refused  to  trust  them, 
sedves  with  French  soldiers,  insisted  upon  fighting  by  theniselws 
would  entc'r  no  town  where  French  bayonets  were  to  be  found 
Nor  was  it  only  distrust  of  which  Napoleon  had  to  complam 
His  men  were  picked  off  by  the  Lombards  as  they  marched  to  the 
Mincio ;  and  it  was  made  veiy  clear  that  if  Lombardy  groaned 
under  the  weight  of  Austria,  it  was  not  very  enthusiastic  in  favour 
of  Victor  Emanuel,  and  it  had  a  perfect  horror  of  French  troops. 
The  experience  of  the  war  had  thus  opened  the  eyes  of  Napoleon. 
He  did  not  fear  revolution,  but  he  had  expected  different  results 
from  it.  He  found  his  Hungai’ian  allies  useless  where  he  had 
expected  them  to  be  all  powerful — with  the  Austrian  army ;  he 
found  them  menacing  to  his  Russian  ally  where  probablv  he 
expected  that  they  would  have  been  of  little  influence.  At  the 
same  time  the  Italian  allies  on  whom  he  had  counted  (wo  do  not 
mean  the  Sardinian  government,  but  the  ])eople  of  Italy  and  the 
Free  Corps)  either  kept  aloof  from  him  altogether,  or  made  awav 
with  his  troops  as  quietly  as  they  could,  or  embarrassed  his  posi¬ 
tion  by  raising  the  standard  of  revolt,  not  only  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  IVninsula.  The 
revolution  was  not  what  he  had  expected.  It  had  either  turned 
against  him,  or  shown  unmistakably  that  when  the  time  came 
it  would  be  beyond  his  control,  and  might  be  as  a  viper  wanned 
in  his  bosom. 

With  regard  to  the  other  difficulty  which  the  French  Emperor 
specified  as  a  motive  influencing  him  to  the  conclusion  of  peace, ~ 
namely,  the  danger  of  a  general  war — we  are  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  say  whether  any  new  facts  had  emerged  which  made  his  situa¬ 
tion  more  perilous  than  it  appeared  to  be  when  he  entered  ujhjii 
the  cam})aigii.  These  are  among  the  secrets  of  cabinets,  and 
curiously  enough  we  find  the  French  Emperor’s  statement  in  this 
respect  contradictc'd  by  the  statement  of  the  Austrian  Emperor. 
At  St.  Cloud  it  was  announced  that  the  attitude  of  Germany  was 
threatening — therefore  peace  was  patched  up.  From  liaxenbur;; 
it  was  pro(Jaimed  that  Geiniany  was  apathetic — therefore  peace 
was  patched  up.  Who  shall  decide  ?  Probably  both  are  right 
and  both  are  wrong.  Prussia  was  undecided.  That  was  enough. 
If  no  new  circumstances  were  evolved  in  Germany  beyond  those 
which  a  sagacious  statesman  like  Louis  Na])oleon  must  have  fully 
foreseen,  at  all  events  the  experience  of  the  Italian  cam]jaign  was 
such  as  led  the  IdmptTor  to  regard  with  more  anxiety  than  before 
the  possibility  of  a  Euro])ean  war.  He  proved  himself  stroii 
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tu  rea])  renown,  but  he  discovered  that  he  was  not  stronjij 

to  eojM.‘  with  Eurojie.  He  began  to  feel  that  discretion 
\  the  better  ])art  of  valour.  He  had  a  great  ariiiainent  about  to 
1m mibard  Venice,  and  he  asked  himself  whether  it  was  wise  to 
brill”’  u])on  himself  the  obloquy  which  the  possible  destruction  of 
th  it"  glorious  city  would  infallibly  kindle.  The  difficulties 
tliiekeiied  on  his  jiath.  To  carry  out  his  plan  of  campaign  which 
was  similar  to  the  impracticable  scheme  devised  by  himse‘lf, 
•iltlioiigli  ultimately  rejected  for  the  Crimean  war,  he  would  have 
to  denude  the  Khenish  frontier  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  for  he 
was  onerating  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  which  the  enemy 
,»i*cii|aed  the  centre.  The  enemy  was  massed  together  and  near 
to  the  rt‘sources  of  his  arsenals,  while  the  forces  of  the  Allies  were 
spread  (►ver  an  immense  line  at  a  distance  from  their  supplies.  If 
be  (piailed  before  the  gigantic  enterprise  which  he  had  under¬ 
taken,  it  need  not  excih'  our  surprise ;  and  if  he  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  by  making  friends  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  in  double  quick  time,  it  need  not  excite  our 
alarm. 

As  far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  the  peace  is  by  no  means  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  evident  how  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  are  to  be  carried  out.  It  does  not  appear,  in  the*  first 
plaec,  whether  the  Grand  Dukes  will  be  permitU'd  to  return  to 
their  respective  dominions,  and  the  questi(jn  is  raised  whether 
they  will  be  forced  upon  an  unwilling  people  by  French  or  by 
Austrian  bayonets  ?  Then  the  amalgamation  of  Lombardy  with 
Piedmont  is  not  a  very  easy  task,  especially  since  the  fonner 
})rovince,  already  lost  and  warn  by  A  ustria  about  a  dozen  times, 
lies  ut  the  mercy  of  those  wiio  hold  the  quadrangle  of  fortresses 
between  the  ^lincio  and  the  Adige.  Desides  this,  it  is  generally 
understood  that  Naples  has  declined  to  enter  into  the  Ccjiifedera- 
tioii  })roposed,  without  her  choice  or  leave  asked  by  the  Emperor 
Xapoleon.  Fourthly,  it  a])pears  that  Cardinal  Antonelli  has 
luldr  essed  an  inquiry  to  the  Courts  of  Paris  and  Yieiina  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Honorary  Ih’osidencv  which  has  been  reserved  for 
the  rope.  If  it  is  the  mere  name  and  shadow^  of  j)ower,  it  will 
bo  declined ;  if  it  is  a  reality,  wiio  will  undertake  to  force  it  on 
the  other  States  of  Italy  ?  liUvStly,  is  any  settlement  of  the 
Italian- question  possible  to  wiiich  the  Pow’ers  of  Eui’ope  refuse  to 
be  parties  ?  It  is  almost  certain  that  Great  Britain,  at  least,  will 
not  enter  into  any  Congress  for  the  purjiose  of  ratif\ing  the  ])eace 
of  Villafranca.  Lords  Palmerston  and  John  Pussell  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  help  the  French  Emperor  out  of  the  difficulties  which 
ho  has  brought  upon  himself,  and  to  s<Tnction  terms  w  hich  have 
hocn  fixed  without  any  consultation  of  our  w  ishes;  but  if  w  e  rightly 
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understand  the  temper  of  our  countrymen,  no  Goverumont  tl  ♦ 
proposed  such  a  dejrradation  would  have  the  chance  of 
a  day.  The  peace  of  Villafraiica  is  none  of  ours,  and  we 
liave  nothinp^  to  do  with  it.  For,  in  point  of  fact,  if  it  were  possj,} 
to  execute  that  treaty,  which  it  is  not,  it  would  leave  ^talv 
than  it  was  before  the  war  broke  out.  AVhat  are  the  facts  ?  T| 
only  aj)pareiit  gain  to  any  part  of  Italy,  is  that  Lombardy  has  bvij 
severed  from  the  Austrian  yoke.  Still  at  the  mercy  of  Austria,  wb, 
jit  some  favourable  moment  may  recover  possession,  Lombardv  lia.> 
without  choice  in  the  matter,  been  tossed  over  to  the  King  ot  Sur 
dinia.  Not  to  be  niggjird  of  our  praise,  and  tlnit  we  may  at  lc;bt 
be  able  to  praise  something,  let  us  grant  that  this  is  a  booii  hotli  t., 
liombardy  and  to  Fiedmont,  while,  in  their  union,  Fnnico  (»])taiih 
a  ]missant  ally.  Lut  that  is  all.  On  the  other  hand,  vuu  liave 
an  Italian  Confederation,  which  is  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare  !  Is  there  anybody  living  who  can  be  gulled  by  the  (k‘lu>ivt- 
phrase  that  Italy  is  for  the  first  time  to  become  a  nation  ?  Ih 
the  same  rule,  Germany  is  a  nation  in  virtue  of  the  Gcnnaii 
Bund  ! — the  Bund  whicli,  in  the  present  emergency — the  first  it 
has  been  forced  to  meet  since  it  was  called  into  existence  hv  tin- 
Treaty  of  Vienna — ^has  proved  itself  to  be  a  farce.  If  an  Italian 
Confederation  is  not  a  mockery,  it  is  certainly  a  snare.  War  was 
declared  because  Austiia  was  paramount  in  Italy,  and  pressed  upon 
Sardinia  ^^^th  too  much  force ;  and  the  result  of  the  war  in  wliidi 
Austria  lias  had  the  worst  of  it,  is,  that  her  position  has  Urn 
re  ndered  stronger  than  ever.  It  may  lx?  remembered,  that  in  tlie 
manifesto  which  Count  Cavour  issued  when  the  war  was  imniiiiciit, 
and  in  which  he  stated  his  case  against  the  Austrian  Government, 
he  distinctly  announced,  that  whatever  maladministration  existed 
in  Venetia  and  liombardy  afforded  no  m.sv/.s  belli  against  Austria— 
there  was  no  %uolation  of  international  law.  The  real,  or  over¬ 
whelming  cause  of  complaint  was,  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  various  sovereignties  of  Italy,  protected  its  creature." 
ii]K)n  the  thrones  of  Naples,  Florence,  Modena  and  Banna, 
effectually  silencing  the  cry  of  the  people,  and  checking  salutary 
reforms.  Very  sad  indeed.  But  the  effect  of  the  Confederation 
which  has  been  evoked,  must  be  simply  this — it  cannot  check,  but 
it  will  legalize  Austrian  interference.  It  will  not  stop  the  evil,  but  it 
will  call  the  evil  good.  Austria  must  dominate  in  the  Confederation. 
Sardinia  must  be  in  a  hopeless  minority.  Austria  will  be  in 
league  ^rith  Naples,  Tuscany,  Modena,  Ibanna,  and,  above  all,  liavc 
the  Pope  on  her  side.  Sardinia  single-handed  must  tight  against 
these  odds.  Six  to  one — these  are  not  fair  odds.  And  all  under 
the  presidency’  of  the  spiritual  power  which  has  so  frightfully  mis¬ 
managed  the  Papal  States,  and  which  regards  with  anything  but 
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.  the  Sanliiiiau  Goveniinent,  deeininjj:  it  almost  worthy  of 
'^'verest  iiuathemas.  No  wonder  that  Italy  is  dissatistii'd.  No 
that  Cavour  has  resigned.  Alas,  for  Italy, 
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*"lt‘ as  men  we  have  reason,  for  the  sake  of  Italy,  to  deplore  the 
IVice  of  Villafranea,  it  seems  to  ns  that  as  Englishmen  we  have 
.•isoii  to  he  abundantly  satisfied.  If  we  have  seen  the  strength 
of  Napoleon  in  the  late  war,  we  have  also  seen  his  weakness,  and 
we  have  had  a  good  warning.  The  results  of  the  war  to  France 
h  ive  not  been  vso  profitable  that  we  need  grudge  to  our  neighbours 
what  ‘dorv  they  may  have  earned  in  seeking  the  footsteps  of  tludi* 
fathers  along  what  the  Emperor  rather  grandibuiuently  teamed  the 
Sailed  AVay.  In  the  first  place,  to  look  at  the  inattea*  in  our 
vultrar  English  fashion,  the  war  will  cost  our  Ercaieh  frieaids  a 
.T,,od  n  mild  sum.  The  English  newspapers  have  betai  calculating  the 
of  the  war  to  France  at  £50,()()0,0()0  ;  while  the  Fnaich  press 
and  the  French  officials  have  been  trying  to  laugh  down  this 
oaleulatiun  as  excessive.  AVe  hold  the  paradox  that  both  ])arties 
an'  ri^dit.  As  far  as  hard  cash  is  concenied, — and  that  we  conceive 
is  what  enters  into  the  calculations  of  the  English  financiers — it  is 
not  very  clearly  made  out  how  a  short  campaign  of  three  numths 
is  to  absorb  so  large  a  sum,  and  the  French  accountants  have  a 
l»lausible  case  in  objecting  to  the  figures.  Ilut,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  the  expense  of  the  war  cannot  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue.  .V  nation  whose 
irovenimont  has  in  time  of  peace  been  adding  to  the  national  debt 
at  the  rate  of  £I0,00(),()0()  a  year,  cannot  make  war  out  of  its 
income,  and  must  run  into  debt  in  order  to  indulge  in  the  luxury. 
Now  wc  know  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  war,  the  I'rench 
(ioveriiment  have  already  contracted  for  a  loan  of  £20,000, 000, 
and  that  this  loan  was  subscx  ibed  for  when  the  price  of  Ilentes  was 
aitout  £00 — certainly  very  little  over  it.  But  when  the  funds  are 
soiling  at  60,  the  meaning  is  that  every  £T 00  of  debt  is  worth 
only  £00  of  hard  cash  ;  that  every  £100  added  to  the  national 
debt  on  these  terms  implies  a  receipt  of  only  £00.  The  Gov'ern- 
niont  borrow  money  at  £40  per  cent,  discount,  so  that  the 
t‘20,000,000  added  to  the  French  national  debt  implies  money  in 
hand  only  to  the  extent  of  £12,000,000.  It  may  well  therefore 
he  that  the  war  ^^^ll  sponge  out  of  the  pockets  of  Frenchmen 
only  £30,0^,000  of  j^ood  money,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
add  to  the  national  debt  the  full  sum  which  the  English  news¬ 
papers  have  named — a  very  pretty  £00,000,000.  The  Empenjr 
Napoleon,  being  one  of  those  who  ‘‘  comprehends  his  era,’’  as  he 
announced  in  the  manifesto  of  Alilan,  cannot,  like  his  uncle,  make 
war  pay  itself,  and  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  France  cannot  carry 
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OH  tliis  sort  of  game  very  long.  France  is  adding  to  lier  nati 
debt  at  a  rate  wliich  is  astounding,  and  which  ceinpcls  us  t(/^ 
wliat  are  the  intentions  of  liOiiis  Napoleon  ?  What  is  liis 
Does  1)0  accumulate  the  debt  in  utter  recklessness,  dctonuinj, , 
that  while  he  reigns  at  least  there  shall  be  pit'll  tv  of 
money,  and  that  after  him  it  matters  not  how  crippled  the  resoun  ' 
of  the  country  are  madt' — how  overwhelming  the  deluge  that  miv 

taisue  And  yet  the  fa(‘t  that,  in  a  fair  wife  and  interesting  ehiij 
lu'  has  given  hostages  to  ])osterity  is  at  war  with  his  suppositkii 
Does  he  imagine  then  that  France  like  a  ^^^ld  horse  reijuires  tdh. 
^^•ell- weighted,  before  she  becomes  manageable — that  the  nation 
needs  the  sobering  element  of  a  huge  public  debt,  before  it  leam< 
all  the  hatefulness  and  wickedness  of  revolution  —  that  it  requins 
the  burthen  of  heavy  taxation  and  a  large  population  with  a  stab 
in  the  stability  of  the  national  institutions,  before  it  can  feel  all  tlie 
responsibility  of  govTrnment  ?  It  maybe  so,  although  it  isuat 
easy  to  understand  how  the  Emperor  should  so  assiduously  pave 
the  way  to  future  difficulties.  Or  does  Napoleon,  as  we  have  heard 
it  suggested,  calculate  iijxm  a  fall  in  the  ])rice  of  gold,  a  fall  which 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  PVench  financiers  has  estimated  as  possibly 
about  to  be  to  the  extent  of  half  its  present  value — a  fall  which 
must  be  disastrous  to  all  creditors,  but  of  good  omen  to  all  debtors— 
a  fall  which  would  hy  degrees  virtually  reduce  our  national  debts 
to  half  their  weight  Y  If  such  an  anticipation  w  ere  realized,  no 
doubt  it  vv'ould  reliev’e  the  national  exchequer  of  a  VTry  heavy  load; 
although,  in  a  country  like  France,  where  there  is  a  doulde 
standard  of  value,  and  vviiere  money  is  reckoned  in  francs — that  is 
to  say  in  terms  of  silvTi’ — it  is  not  v'ery  evident  how,  under  present 
circumstances,  the  result  is  to  be  attained.  One  other  suggestion 
of  Ihiglish  critics  remains.  Is  I^ouis  Napoleon  counting  upon  the 
])lunder  of  Ijondon  Y  Ih)ssihly ;  and  no  doubt  if  he  got  into  the 
English  ca])ital  he  vvT)uld  bag  a  goodly  amount  of  treasure ;  hut  it 
is  not  usually  considered  prudent  to  count  one’s  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched,  and  we  are  not  of  those  who,  if  the  country  takes  the 
most  ordinary  precautions,  are  v’ery  much  in  terror  of  a  French 
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France  has  vv’on  glory  and  has  run  into  more  debt  in  the  late 
w'ar.  Is  that  all  Y  She  has  lost  50,000  men,  and  she  require^ 
rest.  The  result  is,  that  we  shall  have  a  little  peace,  and  we  scf 
enough  of  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  the  country  to  k* 
aide  to  forecast  the  future  dimly.  War,  and  a  war  in  vvhicli  he 
himself  should  lead,  was  a  necessity  for  Napoleon,  lie  had 
established  a  military  despotism,  and  it  was  necessary  to  show 
that  he  was  the  red  as  w’ell  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  military 
|)ower.  lie  is  not  only  now  the  head  of  the  State,  but  in  an 
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>’il  .<onse  the  head  of  the  arniy.  So  much  the  hett(*r  i'or 
lie  comes  out  of  the  campai^i  so  much  stronger  in  the  eye 
•"Friiiee.  Ihit  the  condition  of  his  ruling  the  army  is  that  ho 
'i  ]\  \\<o  food  it,  and  we  all  know  that  a  French  anny  livt's  not 
iV' bread  alone,  but  hy  glory.  The  Emperor  niust  find  work  for 
i'  ind  be  his  intemtions  the  best  possible,  he  has  shown 

Ikinctly  enough  during  the  present  year,  that  he  is  not  absolutely 
fne  to  carry  out  his  intentions.  There  is  a  brute  force  erected  in 
prince  of  which  we  must  all  beware,  as  we  would  beware  of  a 
1111(1  bull.  ^Vo  must  be  prepared  for  it,  because  we  know  not 
which  way  it  may  turn,  and  whom  it  is  going  to  attack ;  but 
neither  need  wo  be  frightened  at  it,  since  the  result  of  the  prc'sent 
war  inav  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  French  power.  Louis 
Xapoleon  has  gained  advantages  but  not  victories  over  the  Aus¬ 
trians  ;  he  has  lost  for  ever  the  ill-judged  confidence  with  which 
the  extreme  Liberals  throughout  Europe  seemed  for  a  time  in- 
ilined  to  repose  in  him  ;  he  has  confessed  his  inability  to  contmid 
airainst  Austria  backed  by  Germany;  he  has  returned  to  France 
until  a  sense  of  irritation  which  will  goad  him  on  to  another  war, 
but  also  with  a  sense  of  his  deficiencies  which  will  suggest  caution, 
which  will  compel  him  to  make  the  most  tremendous  preparations 
for  his  next  enterjirise,  and  which  vrill  set  his  neighbours  on  tlu' 
alert  to  bo  prepared  likewise.  One  point  we  hav'e  not  inentioiu'd. 
Ho  has  turned  his  weakness  to  account  by  making  peace  with 
Francis  Joseph  on  tenns  more  fav’ourable,  according  to  tlK‘  view' 
(»f  the  Austrian  monandi,  than  even  his  allies  could  have  procuri'd 
for  him;  and  it  is  therefore  presumed  that  Napileon  has,  by  a 
happy  stroke,  secured  the  alliance,  or,  at  least,  the  neutiality  of 
his  enemy,  in  any  future  operations  which  it  may  seem  advisable 
to  pursue.  Of  this,  we  are  by  no  means  certain.  A  coalition  of 
the  three  Empt'rors — of  Russia,  Austria,  and  France — would  lx* 
indeed  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  it  is  quite  possible*, 
but  an  alliance  between  Frenchmen  and  Austrians  must  always 
W  hollow.  It  will  be  strange  indeed  if  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  break  wdth  Prussia  and  w'ith  England,  in  order  to  bolster 
up  a  delusiv'e  friendship  with  Louis  Napoleon.  All  iMirope  now' 
h  ams  that  the  F rench  Emperor  is  a  firebrand  in  the  West,  and 
that  no  country  is  safe  from  French  troops.  There  must  be  a 
lamentalde  want  ofiiu’csight  among  our  statesmen,  if  by  a  coalition 
of  the  European  pow'ers  fav'ourable  to  peace,  the  French  army 
dix's  not  find  itself  vapouring  in  front  of  an  opposition  which  it  is 
vain  to  vrithstand. 

What  Englishmen  seem  to  be  most  afraid  of  is  the  invasion  of 
England  ;  and  what  foreigners  seem  to  think  the  most  th]*(*atening 
danger  is  an  attack  upon  the  Rhenish  prov'inces.  Roth  of  these 
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(lungers  arc  upon  the  cards ;  but  we  confess  that  it  is  not  in  onj  K? 
of  th(‘se  directions  that  we  look  for  the  cloud  of  war.  j,  ,'  W 
Napoleiui  certainly  will  not  enter  u})on  the  next  W'ar  single  huiuiilji  I; 
or  with  but  a  (hvarl‘ like  the  King  of  Sardinia  at  his  side,  jf  ||? 
will  not  go  into  it  except  with  the  moral  and  the  physical  stnn-'^  if 
wiii(di  a  coalition  will  afford.  I^ut  we  extremely  doubt  \vlu.t}  »  I* 
he  could  form  any  coalition  the  primary  ol)ject  of  which  wouldt  |{ 
either  the  invasion  of  bhigland  or  an  attack  upon  the  llliiue;  an]  M 
either  of  these  enterprises  is  so  vast,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  niaii  |l 
a  secondary  object  in  any  concerted  plan  of  operations.  1^ 

tw\),  the  invasion  of  England  wa)uld  seem  to  be  luditicallv  4  P 
more  likely,  though  strategically  the  mcjre  difficult ;  and  wc  ar^  P 
not  without  hojH‘  that  the  Government,  sufficiently  alive  to  tb  I  j 
danger,  is  actividy  engaged  in  placing  our  defences  in  sudi  |i 
r(‘a(liness  as  to  convince  the  enemy  that  they  stand  butapM.r  I 
chance  on  the  shores  of  our  island  home.  AVe  W’ould  not  spat  I 
lightly  of  the  danger  that  threatens  us  in  this  w  ay.  There  it  is,  1 
and  w’e  know^  not  how'  soon  it  may  overtake  us.  Let  us  b-  | 
prepared.  Let  us  see  if  w  e  cannot,  by  military  training  at  honn,  1 
and  coalitions  abroad,  avert  the  possibility  of  such  an  evtuit.  but  I 
let  us  look  to  the  real  difficulty.  What  does  Russia  want,  hikI  I 
w'hy  does  she  enter  into  a  close  compact  wdth  France  ?  For  wlmt  I 
common  object  can  we  conceive  the  three  tlmperors,  of  I 

France,  aiul  Austria,  uniting  their  forces There  is  but  one— tli* 
dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Fhnjure,  and  the  partition  of  tb* 
Alediterranean.  At  the  Congress  of  Paris  it  W'as  mainly  tliruu^rli  1 
the  apathy  of  Naj)oleon  that  the  cemdition  of  Italy,  which  was 
made  a  subject  of  discussion  by  the  Count  Cavour,  was  ignorol 
until,  a  finv  years  later,  he  discoverc'd  that  the  time  for  discussion  ! 
had  at  length  arrived,  and  that  his  conclusions  must  b(‘  dcfinitclv  I 
enforced  bv  the  sword.  So  w  hile  in  lSo4  he  had  decrec'd  a'Mili't  I 

*'  •  •  •  ~  i 

the  Fmj)eror  Nicholas  that  the  time  of  “  the  sick  man  ”  had  not  j 
come,  he  may  discover  in  a  few'  months  that  his  end  is  a])|)roa(ii-  j 
ing,  and  that  it  may  lu'  as  w'ell  to  make  a  division  of  the  spoil,  i 
AVhat  are  the  actual  arrangements  to  w  hich  it  is  possible  tliat  tlio 
three  Powers  may  agree,  of  course  w'e  cannot  divine ;  and  w*itli 
Austria  jealous  for  the  right  of  w'ay  on  the  Danube,  jierliaps  the 
triple  alliance  w'ould  have  considerable  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Ilow'ever  this  be,  England  must  kctplior 
eye  u])on  Egypt,  the  highway  to  India.  She  cannot  afford  tokso 
her  hold  u])on  the  Alediterranean.  The  next  move  of  E" ranee  may-  - 
be  on  the  Rhenish  fronti(‘r,  or  it  may  be  to  invade  Fhigland ;  hut 
the  most  likely  ])oint  of  attack  is  the  Overland  route  —  the  mo>t 
])robable  object  of  Napoleon’s  ambition,  the  extension  of  Frtuuii 
territory  or  of  French  infiuence  along  the  African  coast,  from  tlu* 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
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I  *<  *i  molancholy  fact  tliat  tlie  rieliost  and  fairest  spots  on  eartli’s 
'  are  also  tliose  where  human  blood  has  been  most  freijuently 
'  (I  lavishly  shed.  What  waves  of  invasion  have  successively 
•oiled  over  the  fertile  plains  of  IVrsia  and  Ilindostan,  the  prolitie 
'illev  of  the  Nile,  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Turkiw, 
•iial  Ihmgaiy!  What  battles,  what  sieges,  wluit  massaen's, 
•ilinost  from  the  hiidh  of  history,  have  drenched  their  soil  with 
iroivl  Andalusia,  too — the  garden  of  Spain — was  for  (dght  ciai- 
nirics  the  battle-ground  of  Christian  and  Moor,  whose  blood, 
■urording  to  the  Spanish  liistorians,  was  poured  forth  in  dTOO 
liattlcs.  Hut,  perhaps,  no  country  has  been  more  blesscal  by  the 
(rifts  of  God,  or  more  cursed  by  the  strife  of  man,  than  the  wide 
and  lK‘autiful  plains  of  Lombardy,  guarded  by  Alp  and  Apennine, 
a  verv  garden  in  fertility,  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  and 
with  a  thousand  towns  and  villages  glittering  like  sails  amidst  a 
sra  of  verdure.  It  has  been  the  battle-field  of  nations,  from  the 
tiiiH'  when  Bellovesus,  nearly  six  centuries  before  Christ,  led  his 
( Vltic  h‘gions  across  the  Alps,  until  yesterday,  when  the  Fnaudi  and 
Austrian  eagles  were  striring  for  supremacy.  Itomans  and  ( h'mhia, 
(ioths  and  Romans,  Lombards  and  Franks,  Germans  and  Italians, 
French,  Spaniards  and  Swiss,  Austrians  and  French,  havt‘  again 
iind  again  met  in  deadly  sti’ife  on  these  wide-spread  plains,  and 
have  been  successively  swept  down,  in  bloody  swathes,  by  tin* 
H‘Vtlu‘  of  the  grim  mower  Death. 

“  So  passes  man, 

An  armed  s])ectre  o’er  a  field  of"  blood. 

And  vanishes  !  And  otlier  armed  shades 
Pa><s  by ;  red  battle  hurtling  as  they  piiss.” 

Many  a  grand  and  warlike  figun\  many  a  tale  (»f  suffering,  and 
cruelty,  and  wrong,  many  a  heroic  action,  pr(‘sent  themselves  to 
our  rit‘w  as  w(‘  try  to  recall  a  few  of  the  more  impoi-tant  hatth‘s 
and  episodes  of  battle  of  which  these  liomhard  jilains  havt^  been 
the  theatre ;  and  it  may  not  he  uninteresting,  in  the  presiait  crisis 
ol-tlieir  destinyfdo  glance  at  some  of  the  more  momentous  struggles 
that  have  marked  their  past  history. 

On  the  JiOth  of  July,  one  hundred  and  one  years  h.(\,  a  (h‘Sp(‘- 
rate  and  bloody  combat,  and  one  productive'  of  most  important 
results,  was  fought  on  the  dusty  plains  of  Vercellm.  <  )n  one  side 
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wore  Marius  and  Catulus  at  tlie  head  of  the  Roman  ♦' 
defenders  of  civilization;  on  the  other,  the  savaj^e  hordes  ^ 
Cimhri,  the  champions  of  ])arharism.  The  fonner  had  little 
than  nu‘n,  while  the  Cimhric  infantry  were  drawn  upin^ 

vast  s(|uare,  each  side  of  which  extended  for  more  than  ale;ir-^ 
and  the  warriors  of  the  front  rank  were  joined  tojrt'thcr  ]>y 
passing  throu<j;h  their  belts,  in  order  to  prevent  their  line  tV,:^ 
being  hndven.  Resides  this  enormous  mass  of  infaiitrv,  th.- 
were  lo,00()  cavalry,  whose  steel  breastplates,  white  and  ^ditierii , 
shields,  and  plumeil  helmets,  made  a  glorious  show  as  tliev  r.d 
forth  into  the  plain.  The  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  elouds,,; 
dust  raised  by  the  shock  of  the  hostile  armies,  fought  for  th. 
Romans,  who  were  trained  to  endurance,  while  their  autagol^^t^ 
bred  in  shady  and  frozen  countries,  and  proof  against  the  suveris: 
cold,  could  not  bear  the  ardour  of  the  Italian  sun  which  dioi*. 
full  in  their  faces.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  they  made  a  gallui.t 
resistance,  and  the  strife  was  long  and  doubtful,  though,  in  tb 
end,  the  star  of  Rome  triumphed.  Rogorine,  one  of  the  braver 
princes  of  the  Cimhri,  died  sword  in  hand,  and  around  him  ftil 
1)0,000  of  his  followers  and  comrades;  60,000  were  taken  prisoiur', 
and  many  killed  themselves  in  despair.  Even  their  women  iii;uh 
a  noble  stand  behind  the  waggons  which  formed  the  Cimliri:- 
camp,  shmng  those  who  fled,  and,  at  length,  when  all  resistaim- 
was  hopeless,  destroying  their  children  and  killing  themsclviN. 
This  victory  rescued  Italy  from  the  grasp  of  the  barbaiiaie. 
and  procured  for  Marius  the  title  of  “  The  Third  Founder  .if 
Rome/’ 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  Cimbri, 
the  German  tribe  of  the  Allemanni  made  an  irruption  into  Italy, 
with  40,000  horse  and  80,000  foot,  and,  at  Placentia  and  Lom¬ 
bardy,  inflicted  so  terrible  a  defeat  on  the  Romans,  under  tlie 
Iilmperor  Aurelian,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  was  apjiiv- 
bended.  That  gallant  leader,  however,  reanimated  the  eoura^*^ 
of  his  troops,  and  defeated  the  Allemanni  in  two  sul)scqiu‘nt 
engagements,  in  the  last  of  which,  fought  near  Pavia,  the  Gennans 
were  almost  exterminated. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  Constantine 
the  Great,  during  his  campaign  against  his  rival  ^Maxentius 
besieged  Verona,  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Lom¬ 
bardy,  and,  in  a  bloody  battle,  which  last(‘d  during  the  cdosc  nf 
day  and  through  the  whole  night,  defeated  and  hilled -liuriciF 
INmipeianus,  the  ablest  general  of  ^laxentius,  who  had  conio  t" 
the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  city.  . 

A  hundred  years  later,  Alaric,  at  the  head  of  a  number  of 
German  tribes,  and  of  his  confederates  the  Allemanni,  pound 
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1  .  Vlp-^  Italy.  There  he  was  encountered  In*  Stilic'ho, 
^  omnh''l^^'^l  general  of  the  weak  Kinpi'ror  Ilononus,  ^\ho,  at 
tweiitv-Hve  miles  south-east  of  Turin,  and  at  Viromu 
!lv  (Icfcate^^^  him.  At  Verona  the  Ciothic  king  owed  his 
'**^*^»'<olcIv  to  the  rieetness  of  his  horse.  At  this  jua-iod  lla* 
hs  laid  enihraced  (linstianity  ;  and,  at  i'ollentia,  Stiliclio  look 
^'I  -  ntii'^c  of  their  devotion  to  surprise  them  while  laigaged  in 
'^'‘l!‘i)rii*tnci  faa4er  Sunday,  entrusting  the  attack  to  Saul,  a  l)ar* 
iViiiiJiad  pagan,  but  a  veteran  leader.  Th(‘ invaders  were  jail 
riVlitt  their  camp  stormed,  and  Alaric’s  wife,  wlio  ha<!  imjia- 
♦ioMtlv  claimed  his  promise  of  Itoniau  jewels  and  jiatrieiaii  hand- 
•liih,  ^vas  taken  pnsoner.  INillentia  is  about  sixty  niili‘s  fioin 
where  Marius  .so  terribly  defeated  the  Cimbri. 

V  sterner  and  a  mightier  presence  succeeds  that  oi*  Alaric — 
surnamed  the  Scourge  of  God.  A  Gothic  historian  deserilK  S 
iiiiii  as  having  a  large  head,  a  swarthy  complexion,  Muall,  (Kh'i)- 
y'ateJ  eves,  a  flat  nose,  a  few  hairs  in  the  jilace  of  a  beard,  bmad 
vLoulJcrs,  and  a  short  sijuare  body,  of  nervous  strength,  tliougli  of 
uispraportioned  form.  Vet,  with  all  thi>  ugliness,  lie  possessed 
much  majesty  of  demeanour,  and  an  air  which  expressed  the*  eon- 
H'ioiisiiess  of  superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind.  Along  wiili 
the  terrible  king  of  the  Huns  comes  a  nobler  and  nore  gra<*el‘ul 
— that  of  his  antagonist  and  coiutueror  (l*ltius,  thus  dej;iet('(l 
l,v  a  couteinporary  liistorian.  “The  graceful  lignre  of  (I’hiu.'. 

not  above  the  middle  stature;  hut  his  manly  limbs  wm’e 
mhuirably  formed  for  strength,  beauty,  and  agility,  and  he  ex(*i‘ll(‘d 
ill  the  martial  exercises  of  managing  a  horse,  drawing  tin*  bo\\', 
ami  darting  the  javelin.  He  could  patiently  endure  the  want  <)f 
food  and  sleep,  and  liis  mind  and  body  were  alike  cajiahle  of  the 
most  laborious  efforts.  He  possessed  the  genuine  courage  that 
can  despise  not  only  dangers  but  injuries ;  audit  was  impossibl;* 
cither  to  corrupt,  or  deceive,  or  intimidate  tke  linn  integrity  oi’ 
liis  soul.’’  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  Attihi  invaded 
Italy,  sending,  by  his  ministers,  to  the  weak  grandson  of  d’lu  n- 
(losius  at  Kavenna,  the  haughty  mandate,  “  Attila,  my  lord  and 
thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  pro^'!(le  a  palace  for  liis  immediate 
rtvejition.”  Attila’s  ravages  wasted  the  rich  jilainsuf  Lomliardy. 
He  stormed  and  sacked  some  of  its  principal  towns,  and  received 
the  submission  and  the  gold  of  others,  it  is  relatc'd  of  him,  that 
when  ho  took  possession  of  tlie  imperial  palace  at  iMilan,  ln‘  was 
.surprised  and  offended  at  the  siglit  of  a  ])ictiire  whicli  r(‘pre- 
si'iited  the  Ctnsars  seated  on  their  thrones,  and  the  princes  ()f 
S:^hia  prosU^ate  at  their  feet.  Upon  wliidi,  lie  comiiiand(‘d  a 
painter  to  reverse  the  figures  and  the  attitudes ;  and  the  omjx  rois 
were  delineated,  on  the  same  canvas,  approaching  in  a  suppliant 
von.  II.  ' 
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])osturo  to  empty  tlioir  ba^rs  of  tributary  gold  before  the  tlironc  of 
the  Soytliiaii  monareb. 

d\vo  warlike  figures  next  ap])roacb  from  the  long-vanisluHl  past 
— Odoacer,  oliic'f  of  the  Heriili,  and  commander  of  the  lioinan 
mercenaries,  and  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  known  in  tuTmaii 
])oetry  and  l(‘gend  as  Dietrich  von  Dern,  or  Dietrich  of  Verona. 
Odoacer  dethroned  liomulus  Augustulus,  the  last  of  the  lioman 
(mip(‘rors,  and  was  proclaimed  King  of  Italy  a.d.  47(j.  In 
iiowiA’er,  he  was  liimself  defeated  by  Theodoric,  in  the  neighbour, 
liood  of  Veivnia,  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  ra])id  Adige;  and,  in 
l!)‘k  the  conqueror — ha^^ng  ])reviously  procured  the  assassination 
of  Odoacer  at  a  solemn  banquet — was  ])roclaimed  King  of  Italy. 
ovc‘1*  whicli  he  reigned  for  thirty-three  years,  and  left  behiiifl  liim 
the  memory  of  his  ynsdom  and  courage,  his  justice  and  hiininnitv. 
deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  both  Goths  and  Italians. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Theodoric,  31ilan,  whicli  had  revolted 
against  Vitiges,  the  Gothic  monarch,  sustained  a  terrible 
iVom  the  Goths  and  Durgundians,  and,  when  at  last  compelled  to 
.surrender,  the  lionian  garrison  were  suffered  to  mareli  out 
unharmed,  but  400,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  by  Droeopiu^ 
to  hav(‘  been  put  to  the  sword,  while  th('  houses  and  walls  wert* 
leveled  to  the  gHjund.  The  august  jiresence  of  lielisariiis  llo^y 
ap])ears  on  the  scene,  who,  for  a  time,  vindicated  the  majesty  of 
th('  Greek  empire  and  defeated  the  ablest  generals  of  the  Gotlis. 
Xai^es,  too,  must  not  be  forgotten,  the  favourite  of  Justinian,  and 
a  leader  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  empire.  Dut  we  come  to 
the  invasion  of  Ttalv  bv  the  Longobardi,  whose  king,  Alboiii, 
looked  doAMi  with  longing  eyes  from  the  .Vljiine  heights  upon  the 
fruitful  })lains  to  which  his  victory  communicated  the  jierpetiial 
appellation  of  Lombardy.  In  oOS  Alboin  was  cro\nied  King  of 
Italy,  and  established  his  capital  at  Pavia.  Twenty-one  Lombard 
kings  succeeded  Alboin,  during  whose  reign  Tjombardy  was  often 
d('vastated  by  tbe  arms  of  the  Franks,  until,  at  length,  in  74b 
Fharlemagne  took  Pavia,  and  placed  the  ancient  iron  orovm  of 
Jjonibaixly  upon  his  head  with  his  own  hands. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  media?val  history  of  Lombardy,  in  wbieli 
the  Geniian  emperors,  the  Pojies,  and  the  cities  of  the  Lombard 
I.eague  are  the  most  ])rominent  actors.  The  Dukes  of  Lombardy, 
conquerc'd  by  Cliarlemagm',  in  process  of  time  became  almo?t 
iiide])t*ndent,  and  Lombardy  was  not  re-incorporated  with  tlie 
<*m]nre  until  the  days  of  Otho  T.,  hbnperor  of  Germany,  about 
whicli  time  the  great  cities,  growing  in  wealth  and  power,  rcecivrd 
municipal  privileges  and  immunities  which  rendered  them  morr 
independent  of  the  feudal  nobles,  l^b'om  Gtho  and  the  jirinces  <^'f 
hi<  familv,  but  much  more  from  their  successors  of  the  houses  of 
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I'ranculua  and  Swabia,  date  those  lon<i:  and  envenomed  struggles 
botwft'ii  papal  arrogance  and  imperial  ambition,  which  shook 
s(nit'tv  in  Germany  and  Italy  to  its  very  foumhition.  Guelplis 
■iiiJ  (ihibelines,  the  watchwords  of  centuries  of  strife,  date  from 
the  luixinning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Emperor  Lothaire, 
(,f  tlie  house  of  Saxony,  tried  to  secure  the  succession  to  tlu' 
t  iiipire  for  his  son-in-law,  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxoiiv,  descended  Irom  AWdf,  fourth  son  of  Aggo,  ^larquis  of 
VAl\  i'V  Cunegonde,  heiress  of  the  AVelfs  of  Altorf  in  Swabia.  In 
tlii>  ])n)ject  he  failed ;  and,  upon  his  death,  Conrad  von  I  [ohenstaufeii 
wli(>sc  line  took  the  name  of  AVaiblingen,  from  the  town  of  AVaib- 
liiiiicii,  in  I'ranconia,  was  elected  emperor.  Conrad,  jealous  of 
the  large  possessions  of  Henry,  insisted  that  two  duchies  could  not 
hu'ally  be  lield  by  one  person  ;  and,  upon  Henry’s  resistance,  the 
pronounced  both  to  be  forfeited.  From  which  it  arose,  that, 
wlicii  these  names  were  transmitted  into  Italy,  AVelfor  Guelph 
came  to  signify  a  partisan  of  the  Pope  and  other  opponents  of  the 
emperor,  and  AVaiblingen,  Italianized  into  Ghibeline,  a  supporter 
of  tlie  imperial  authority. 

No  eipoch  in  her  history  is  more  glorious  to  I.ombardy  than  her 
gallant  resistance,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  power  of  the 
bermaii  Emperor,  Frederick  Jlarbarossa.  Frederick  was  stately 
and  Imndsome  in  person,  and  gifted  with  eminent  ])olitical  talents, 
as  well  as  with  chivalrous  valour;  he  was  also  ambitious  of  con- 
t|uest,  and  turned  his  arms  against  the  rich  and  free  cities  of 
I.ombardy.  ]le  entered  Italy  in  llo4  by  tbe  valley  of  the  Trent. 
Ill  the  following  year  he  besieged  and  took  Tortoiia,  which  offered 
a  stubborn  resistance  to  his  arms,  and  afterwards,  in  the  church  at 
Pavia,  placed  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  on  his  head.  On  this 
occasion  l^’rc^derick  did  not  dare  to  attack  the  larger  and  stronger 
cities,  but  marked  his  track  through  the  Milanese  by  havoc  and 
devastation.  In  llocS  he  again  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  aiTuy.  The  little  town  of  Crema  held  out  against  his 
whole  forces  for  six  months  ;  it  was  then  taken  and  abandoned  to 
pillage  and  flames.  Alilan  was  put  under  the  law  of  the  empire; 
and,  after  a  contest  of  three  years,  the  Alilanese  were  compelled  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Aiilan  was  afterwards  razed  to  the  ground 
and  the  inhabitants  disqrersed  aniong  the  villages  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  following  vear — 1 104 — is  famous  for  the  formation  of 
the  Lombard  League  of  Vicenza,  Verona,  Padua,  and  Trevizo,  to 
regain  tlieir  down-trodden  liberties.  In  1107  the  L(‘ague  was 
enlarged  by  the  accession  of  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Bi'cscia,  Mantua, 
and  I’errai'a.  The  confederates  took  a  solemn  oath  to  unite  for 
the  i‘('Covc‘rv  of  their  liberties  for*  twcuity  years,  and  to  aid  each 
'Jther  in  re])airing  in  common  tlie  losses  experienced  in  this  sacred 
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cause  l>y  any  member  of  tlie  League.  Guelfs  and  Ghil)ellino.s  forgot 
their  animosities  in  the  sense  of  common  danger  and  duty,  and  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  confederates  was  the  rebuilding  of  Lilian 
which  had  suffered  in  the  struggle  so  terribly  for  freedom. 
following  year  was  s])eiit  in  a  succession  of  combats  between  tin* 
forces  of  the  League  and  those  of  Frederick,  who  recrosstd  the 
A1])S  into  Gennaiiy  to  raise  a  new  army  for  the  subjugation  oftlu* 
gallant  Lombards.  In  October  1174,  he  again  descended  into 
1  taly  at  the  head  of  a  foriiiidable  army,  and  besieged  the  new  citv 
of  Alexandria,  which  had  been  built  by  the  League  at  the  eon- 
fercaice  of  the  rivers  Tanaro  and  llomida,  in  honour  of  the  PojM' 
and  to  commemorate  their  union.  Its  walls  were  only  of  inudan-l 
straw,  but  they  were  manned  by  noble  hearts  who,  for  four  niontlis, 
withstood  every  effort  of  the  Gennan  host,  until  relieved  hv  au 
army  of  the  League,  which  comj)elled  Frederick  to  raise  the  siao' 
and  re  treat  to  Pavia,  to  recruit  his  wearied  and  dispirited  followeis. 
Xegotiations  now  followed  between  the  Em])eror  and  the  Loinharil 
League,  but  without  a  successful  result ;  and,  in  1171),  the  ililaiuse 
and  impc'rial  armies  met  on  the  field  of  Legnano,  about  fifteen 
miles  li\)m  ^lilan.  An  impetuous  charge  of  the  German  chivalry 
broke  that  of  the  Ijombards,  and  the  imperialists  were  neaiiy 
capturing  the  caroccio  or  sacred  car.  It  was  saved,  however,  liy 
the  devotion  of  the  Coiiipany  of  Death, a  chosen  band  of  DOU 
voung  warriors  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  its  defence.  Tliev 
knelt  down  on  the  battle  field,  invoked  God  and  St.  Amhrosi*, 
renewed  their  vow  to  perish  for  their  country,  then  rising,  chaigoJ 
with  such  impetuosity  that  the  Germans  were  driven  back.  Tliuir 
example  reanimated  the  whole  anny,  who  pressed  forward  witli 
irresistible  vigour  ;  the  Emperor’s  horse  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  his  banner  was  captured  by  the  IjCgion  of  Death,  his  army 
entirely  defeated,  and  he  himself,  separated  from  his  compaiiioiF 
in  arms,  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  only  rcaelud 
l^ivia  after  several  days,  when  the  beautiful  Em})ress  Beatrice 
was  already  mourning  his  death.  This  decisive  defeat  induced 
the  Emperor  to  thinlv  seriously  of  peace.  A  truce  was  first  agreed 
upon  for  six  years,  and  thereaftcu’  the  Peace  of  Constance  was 
.signed  on  the  2'Jth  June,  1183.  The  cities  engaged  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  maintain  the  just  rights  of  the  Emperor,  while  he,  on 
his  j)art,  renounced  all  regal  privileges  which  he  had  hitherto 
claimed  in  the  interior  of  to\\Tis,  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 
confederate  cities  to  levy  armies,  to  inclose  themselves  Avithin 
fortifications,  and  to  exercise  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
lie  also  authorized  them  to  strengthen  their  confederation  for  tlie 
defence  of  their  just  rights;  and  thus  terminated,  in  the  estal' 
li^linient  of  a  legal  liberty,  the  first  and  most  noble  struggle  wliicn 
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the  nations  of  modern  Europe  have  ever  maintained  ap:ainst 
(l(S|)otisin.  ‘‘  The  contest  of  the  Lombard  liOague/’  says  a  distin- 
-niished  Italian  writer,*  ‘‘  was  among  those  few  in  which  right 
and  wrong  were  not,  as  usual,  indiscnminately  blended.  The  battle 
(tf  Legnano  was  one  of  those  combats  which  all  liumanity  apjdaurl 
_f,)r  which,  as  for  ^lorat  and  ^Morgarten,  we  arc  prompted  to 
tliank  and  praise  Ih'ovidence  that  men  were  taught  to  unravel  the 
iron  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  plunge  it  into  each  other’s 
liosoins — one  of  those  few  fields  in  whicli  human  blood  fell  sacred 
and  holy,  like  Christ’s  owti  blessed  blood,  which  was  also  shed  for 
llu'  universal  emancipation  of  mankind.” 

For  a  long  time  tifter  the  victory  of  Legnaiio,  the  liberties 
irrantcd  to  the  cities  were  not  infringed  by  the  German  Emperors. 
Ill  I'-i’-h),  the  liombard  League  was  renewed,  in  order  to  protect 
the  rojic  against  the  Emjieror  Frederick  II.,  who  united  in  his 
jxTSon  the  crowns  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Lombard}"  and  the  Empire. 
Ill  bid?,  he  encountered  the  army  of  the  Milanese  at  Contenuova, 
iiearCroma,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  severe  defeat,  in  which  they 
lo-'t  li), 000  men  and  the  Caroccio.  This  century  was  polluted  by  the 
iiifainoiis  tyranny  of  Eccelino  di  llomano  at  Verona,  Vicenza, 
Padua,  Feltre,  and  Ikdluno.  He  originally  derived  his  authority 
from  tlie  people,  but  soon  succeeded  in  converting  it  into  a  frightful 
and  irresponsible  tyranny.  He  fixed  his  susjilcions  upon  all  who 
ill  any  way  attracted  the  admiration  of  their  fellow'-citizens  ;  and, 
witlioiit  waiting  for  any  expression  of  discontent  or  symptom  of 
resistance,  arrested  and  threw  them  into  jirison,  where,  by  the 
application  of  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  he  endeavoured  to 
extract  confessions  of  crimes  which  might  justify  his  suspicions. 
The  names  which  escaped  the  lips  of  his  victims  in  their  agony 
were  carefully  registered  to  supply  fresh  food  for  the  cruelty  of 
the  tyrant.  In  the  town  of  Padua  alone  there  were  eight  prisons 
ahvays  full,  notwithstanding  the  ceaseless  toil  of  the  executioner 
to  empty  them.  Two  of  these  prisons  contained  oOO  prisoners 
each.  ^Vt  length,  Po})e  Alexander  IV.  caused  a  crusade  to  be 
preaelied  against  this  monster,  and  Padua  was  captured  by  the 
crusaders  in  June,  I25G.  As  soon  as  EcceKn  heard  of  this 
disaster,  he  disarmed  the  11,000  Paduans  who  belonged  to  his 
araiy,  and  confined-  them  in  his  prisons,' where  all  but  200  met 
a  ^■i')leilt  or  lingering  death.  Eccelin  was  the  first  general  of  his 
eiy,  and  his  uiiequaled  military  talents  enabled  him  to  ])rotract 
the  war  for  some  time,  and  even  to  defeat  the  annv  of  the  cru- 
waders;  but,  at  length,  he  was  abandoned  by  his  associates,  and 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Soncino.  When  a  captive,  be 
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refused  to  speak,  rejected  all  aid  from  medicine,  tore  the  l)an(laije> 
from  his  wounds,  and  died  on  the  eleventh  day  of  his  captintv 
llis  brother  and  all  his  family  were  massacred  in  the 
year.  This  was  the  last  ettort  of  the  cities  of  Loinhardv  fu'r 
freedom.  In  the  course  of  the  next  century,  they  all  fell  uniler 
the  yoke  of  the  warlike  noldes,  many  of  whom,  such  as  tlio 
Visconti  at  ^lilan,  and  the  Della  Scala  at  Padua,  were  famoib 
both  for  abilities,  for  grandeur,  and  for  unscru})ulous  cruelty.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Visconti  were  (,t 
SLxteen  cities  in  Lombardy,  and  their  i)ower  endangered  tlie  liWr- 
ties  of  Florence  and  Pisa. 

On  the  Idth  August,  1447,  died  the  last  Visconto,  Dukocf 
[Milan;  and,  after  a  short  re-establishment  of  a  republic,  ^va< 
succeeded  by  the  celebrated  General  Francesco  Sforza,  who 
proclaimed  Duke  of  [Milan.  Soon  after  this  period,  the  Prench 
appear  as  prominent  actors  on  the  Italian  stage.  Charles  VIII. 
inherited  rights  descending  from  the  house  of  Angou  on  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  determined  to  assert  them  by  the  foive 
of  anns.  Accordingly,  he  entered  Italy,  in  1494,  at  the  head  of 
3000  men-at-arms,  ‘^0,090  French  infantry,  SOOO  Swiss,  aii<l  a 
fonnidahle  train  of  artillery.  lie  conquered  Na])les  ;  hut,  onlih 
return,  he  was  attacked  l)y  the  V^enetians  and  [Mihanese,  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  [Mantua.  The  battle  took  ])Iacoat 
I'^ornovo,  when  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  men-at-aruis,  aiid 
the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Swiss  infantry,  turned  the  scale  against 
the  Lombards,  who  lost  3500  men  on  the  held.  Charles,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  his  retreat,  and  re-passed  the  Al})s  in  October, 

1 495,  after  having  ravaged  all  Italy  vrith  the  violence  and  ra]n- 
dity  of  a  hurricane.  To  Charles  VIIT.  succeeded  Louis  XI I., 
who  claimed  the  Duchy  of  Milan  in  right  of  his  grandmother 
Valentia  Visconti,  and  supported  his  pretensions  by  a  powerful 
French  army,  which  ])assed  the  Alps  in  1499.  They  took  by 
assault  two  petty  fortresses  on  the  banks  erf  the  Tanaro,  Arazzo, 
and  Annone,  and  ]nit  all  the  garris(»n  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword.  Upon  which,  tlie  army  of  liUdoGco  Sforza  di<- 
])ersed,  he  himself  sought  shelter  in  (T('rmany  vith  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  and  Louis,  enti'ring  Milan,  was  saluted  by  tlie 
trembling  inhabitants  with  the  title  of  Duke.  The  rest  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  submitted  Avithout  resistance,  and  Genoa  also  surrendered 
to  the  French,  who  remaiiu^d  masters  of  the  country  until  15l‘i, 
when  thev  were  driven  from  all  their  conquests  by  the  Swiss, 
Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Venetians,  Avho  had  united  against 
them. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Italy  vas 
o])presscd  and  overwhelmed  Avith  calamities,  by  successiAT  sAA*arms 
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„f  Freiicli,  Spaniards,  and  Gormans.  ^lost  of  llie  great  cities 
woiv  and  ruined,  and  tlie  independence  of  tlie  nation 

^,^^j„rruis]ied.  The  most  prominent  figures  of  this  period,  are  that 
voluptuary,  hut  gallant  and  stalwart  man-at-arms,  l^'raneis 
j  (,t‘  ]■’ ranee,  and  his  astute  and  successful  rival  the  Emperor 
(.’iiarles  V.  <  hher  actors  of  no  mean  importance  crowd  the  scene, 
iixc  Constable  llourbon,  Lautree,  ]\‘scara,  and  Bayard  the  model 
I^uJ^rjit,  .N70/S  j)Cifr  cf  .sfO/s  r(‘p}'0(‘h(\  In  Se})temher,  fold,  Francis 
(iittTtvl  Lombardy  at  the  head  of  to, 000  cayalry,  40,000  infantry, 
a  numerous  train  of  artillery.  It  was  the  finest  army  that 
IVanee  had  yet  sent  to  the  field.  .Vt  A'illafranca,  Francis  sur- 
prbed  and  captured  Frospero  Colonna,  commander  of  the  Foj)e’s 
,avalry.  At  Alarignan,  he  attempted  to  treat  with  the  Swiss, 
wlio  had  a  strong  army  in  readiness  to  oppose  him  ;  hut  they,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Cardinal  of  Idon,  rejected  his  oyertures, 
and  attack(‘<i  him  in  his  camp  on  the  Idth  of  September,  lolo, 
two  hours  before  sunset.  The  battle  tliat  issued  was  one  of  the 
must  terrible  eyer  fought,  cweii  on  the  blood-stained  plains  of 
Loiiihardy.  It  lasted  till  sunset,  and  was  protracted  four  hours 
liy  moonlight,  and  only  closed  hen  ntter  darkness  preyented  the 
foiiihatants  from  distinguishing  each  other.  During  the  night, 
till*  king’s  trumpets  continually  sounded,  and  the  famous  horns  of 
AVvi  and  AVenterwalden  called  the  S^nss  together.  At  dayl»reak 
cii  tlie  1  Itb,  the  combat  was  renewed.  The  king  fouglit  like  a 
coiiiinou  soldier,  and  ex})os(‘d  himself  whereyer  danger  was 
irreatest.  Twenty  times  the  French  cayalry  charged  the  serried 
ranks  and  bristling  pikes  of  the  Swiss,  and  were  as  often  dri^x*n 
back.  The  Constable  Bourbon,  Bayard,  and  La  Trenouille,  did 
all  that  yalour  and  skill  could  do,  but  still  their  indomitable  foes 
pressed  on.  They  directed  their  attack  specially  against  the 
artillery  ;  and  a  Swiss  youth,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  pene¬ 
trated  through  the  French  and  German  regiments,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  spiking  one  of  the  largest  cannons,  when  lie  Avas  killed  by 
a  pike-thrust.  At  length,  after  leaying  lo,00()  of  their  number 
oil  the  field,  the  Swiss  began  to  retire,  but  with  unbroken  ranks, 
and  still  presenting  a  formidable  front  to  their  foes,  who,  weakened 
by  their  losses  and  exhausted  with  fatigue,  did  lujt  attempi  to 
pursue  them.  The  Alarshal  Triyulzio,  who  had  fought  in  eighteen 
pitched  battles,  called  It  a  'haTfle  of  giants,  and  declared  that  all 
the  combats  he  had  seen  before  Avere  child’s  play  aa  Iicii  compared 
'nth  it.  The  results  of  the  A'ictory  of  Ararigimn  Avere  that  the 
Swiss  army  disjiersed,  and  that  Francis  obtained  ])ossession  of  all 
the  Alilanese.  But  Lombardy,  AAdiich  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
triumph,  Avas  soon  also  to  be  the  theatre  of  his  defeat.  Charles 
iind  the  Pope  entered  into  alliance  auainst  him ;  and,  in  lo'd'i,  the 
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I'l’cuoji  were  ex})elle(l  from  I/)ml)ardy.  Two  years  afterwar(l< 
I'raiici?;  rulleeted  n  second  army,  and  sent  it  into  llie 
under  liis  favourite  the  Admiral  Ihmnivet.  There  lie 
encountered  hy  Ih’ospero  Colonna,  hy  whom  he  was  oyt. 
crenerah'd,  and  ultimately  forced  to  retreat  into  France.  It 
'vvliile  j)rotectinp;  the  rear-^iiard  of  Ihmnivet's  armv  that 
fell.  lie  vras  sliot  throup:h  the  body;  and,  feeling  the  wouml  to 
he  mortal,  bade  his  followers  lift  him  from  his  horse,  and  place 
him  witli  his  l»ack  against  a  tree  and  his  face  to  the  eiiemv  in 
whicli  j)osition  he  was  found  by  the  renegade  Consta])le  llourbon 
and  the  Imperial  General  the  ^larcpiis  IVscara.  The  latter  liad 
a  tent  erected  over  tlie  spot  vdiere  the  dying  knight  lav,  sent 
for  surgeons,  and  remained  by  his  side  until  he  breathed  hb 
last,  about  lour  hours  after  he  had  received  the  fatal  wound.  Ho 
then  had  his  body  embalmed,  and  sent  it  in  charge  of  a 
escort  to  tlie  home  of  his  ancestors. 

bk’aiicis  was  still  determined,  in  spite  of  this  reverse,  to  assort 
Ins  claim  to  the  ^lilanese,  and  again  assembled  a  large  arinv,  with 
v/liich  he  made  himself  master  of  !Milan,  and  thus  laid  siege  to 
Pavia,  whicli  was  strongly  garrisoned  and  defended  hy  Da  Levva, 
a  veteran  general.  AAdiile  ]^^rancis  was  occupied  with  the  siege, 
the  Imperialists  received  a  reinforcement  of  l‘i,000  well-disciplinol 
lanz-knechts,  commanded  hv  Poiirhon  and  George  Freimdsbcrtr 
and,  soon  afterwards,  GOOO  Swiss  left  the  French  army  in  a  body, 
and  returned  to  their  own  country.  Tliese  circumstances  deter¬ 
mined  IlouFoon  ninl  IVscara  to  attack  the  French  king,  particu¬ 
larly  CiS  they  were  in  want  of  money  to  pay  their  troops;  and 
liiey  accordingly  assailed  him  on  the  night  of  the  2drd  ol 
l^k'hrnary,  lo‘Jo.  A  desperate  battle  took  jdace,  which  would 
h;n*e  terminated  in  favour  of  the  l^'rencli  but  for  the  rashness  and 
lolly  of  bh’ancis,  who  marched  the  division  that  he  commanded  so 
as  to  mask  the  tire  of  liis  own  artillery  whicli  was  decimating  the 
ranks  of  the  rmi)crialists,  and  had  thrown  them  into  great  eun- 
fiision.  Tliis  mistake,  however,  enabled  them  to  rally.  Pescara’s 
veteran  Sprrni.-di  infantry  and  Ihisque  eross-howmeii  turned  the 
lortune  ot  the  day  ;  the  splendid  French  cavalrv  were  shot  down 
or  cut  to  ])ieces,  and  tlie  Swiss,  deceived  hy  a  retrograde  movc- 
nr'iit  ol  tlie  dastardly  Duke  d’Alencon,  wlio  commanded  the  loft 

’!  ill  '  taiiious  iir.litnrv  adventurer,  who  enjoyed  a  ^reat  reputation  in  hi?^  (itn', 
was  a  inan  oi'  ^i;jantie  stature  and  brutal  manners,  hut  an  able  soldier,  and  accoii)- 
]*ii.-bed  in  all  the  arts  oi*  war  as  then  practised.  He  entertained  an  intense 
hatred  tt^wards  ilie  Cbureh  ol*  Ivome,  was  always  ready  to  en^acre  in  any  ]irotcct 
ho  stile  to  it,  and  used  to  curry  a  silken  cord  in  his  pocket  f<»r  the  purj'ose,  as  lie 
arnnned,  <'.1‘ strangdiny:  the  Pope  in  a  manner  consistent  with  Ids  dijrnity,  ii'ever 
an  ojiportunity  should  present  itself. 
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wilier,  desertion,  Fi-nncls  and 

tij^, ‘i-iiiir  of  kni^xlits  and  noldes  who  environed  liini — like  James 
IV.,  and  the  cliivalrv  of  Scotland  on  the  fatal  field  of  Floddeii — 
lain;  maintained  a  desperate  resistance  against  overwhelming  odds. 
The  king — conspicuous  hy  his  large  stature,  his  surcoat  of  cloth  of 
.ilv('r,  and  the  flowing  plume  oil  his  casque — is  said  to  have  killed 
qx  of  his  assailants  with  his  own  hand.  His  horse  was  shot 
under  him ;  lie  was  wounded  in  three  i)l.‘ices ;  yet  he  refused  to 
ouiTcndcr,  till  Ijannoy,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  came  up  to  receive 
kg  sword.  In  this  famous  liattle  fell  the  very  flower  of  F rench 
(liivalrv,  the  king  and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  leaders  and 
lu'hles  were  made  prisoners ;  and  the  German  black  hands,  com¬ 
manded  hy  that  gallant  exile,  the  white  rose  De  la  Pole,  were 
entirely  destroyed.  Such  were  the  melancholy  results  of  the  ill- 
advised  battle  of  Pavia. 

Ill  the  following  year,  ^lilan  was  subjected  to  the  most  terrible 
exactions  and  cruelties  by  Antonio  da  Leyva  and  his  soldiers,  who 
lived  at  free  quarters  among  the  inhabitants  ;  and,  during  the 
next  three  years,  two  French  armies,  under  Lautree  and  the  Count 
de  St.  Pol,  entered  Lombardv,  as  well  as  a  German  army,  under 
Henry  Duke  of  Brunswick,  xvho,  linding  nothing  left  to  pillage, 
put  to  the  sword  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  villages  through  which 
lie  ])a^sed.  This  dreadful  war  was  at  length  closed  by  the  Treaty 
ofCaiiibray,  called  Lc  Traite  dcs  DanicSy  from  having  been  arranged 
by  Margaret  of  Austria,  the  aunt  of  the  Emperor,  and  Louisa  of 
Savoy,  the  mother  of  the  king  of  France.  By  this  treaty,  France 
gave  up  Italy  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  looO,  Charles  received  at 
bologna  the  crowns  of  l^ombardy  and  of  the  Em})ii*e. 

During  the  three  centuries  which  have  since  rolled  past,  Italy 
lias  been  the  prey  of  foreign  oppressors.  All  her  republics  suc¬ 
cessively  fell ;  and  though,  since  that  period,  the  Italians  have 
rcjieatedly  triumphed  over  their  own  tyrants,  their  efforts  have 
always  been  frustrated  by  foreign  force,  and  the  vicissitudes  and 
misfortunes  of  the  Lombards  have  become  only  episodes  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  other  nations.  The  mightiest  historical  figure  of  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  is 
uiidoiibtedly  the  first  Napoleon,  many  of  whoso  greatest  victories 
were  gained  on  the  plains  of  Lombarch’.  In  I7P0,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  French  army  in  Italy.  At  Monte-Notte, 
Millcsimo,  and  ^londovi,  he  defeated  the  Piedmontese  under  their 
king,  Victor  Amadeus ;  and  afterwards  the  Austrians  at  Lodi, 
Castiglione,  and  Aveola,  when  the  whole  of  the  ^lilanese  fell  into 
bis  hands  as  the  result  of  these  victories,  and  was  formed  into  the 
Traiispadanc  republic.  Venice  was  subsequently  swindled  out  of 
her  freedom,  which  she  had  maintained  for  more  than  a  thousand 
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years;  and,  at  tlic  Treaty  of  Canipo-Formio,  made  over  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  her  former  ally,  who,  like  a  true  ^Vustrian 
allowed  no  conseientums  soru])les  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
a^jj^randizement.  The  French  retained  the  Milanese.  In  ISon 
the  French  again  invaded  Lombardy,  gained  the  battle  of 
hello,  and,  on  the  plain  of  ^larengo,  between  Tortona  and  Alcssau- 
dria,  a  des])erate  and  meniorahle  conflict  was  fought  between 
th(‘m  and  the  Austrians  under  General  ^lelas.  Six  ihousau,! 
Austrians  fell  on  the  field,  and  seven  thousand,  with  seven  general. 
wen‘  taken  jaisoners.  The  French  weri'  again  masters  in  Italv. 
In  180‘J  the  Fisalpine  and  Liguriaii  republics  received  a  new  eode 
from  the  First  Consul ;  and,  in  1805,  at  the  Treaty  of  I’rednn^:, 
the  Austrians  were  com])lled  to  restore  Venice  and  all  her  terri¬ 
tory  to  th('  so-called  kingdom  of  Italy.  IM.  Sismondi  coiisidus 
that  the  great  Xapoleon  was  a  mighty  benefactor  to  the  hom- 
hards  and  other  Italians ;  and,  certainly,  when  Ave  coiitra>t  the 
freedom  they  enjovc‘d  for  many  years  under  his  protection,  with 
the  brutalizing  despotism  of  Austria,  we  must  admit  that  be  has 
strong  grounds  for  his  opinion. 


“  When  Xaj)oleoii  lUiouapartiV’  ho  says,  ‘Svas  appointed  to  tlio  eom- 
luaiid  of  tlie  Froiich  army  in  Italy,  on  the  23rd  February,  170(1,  Lc 
began  to  eifect  a  regeneration  wliieb  gave  to  the  Italian  nation  lunie 
liberty  than  it  bad  lost.  It  is  the  participation  of  numbers  in  tie* 
(JoverniiKait,  and  not  the  name  of  r(‘public  as  opposed  to  monaivliy, 
that  constitutes  lilwrty  ;  it  is,  above  all,  the  reign  of  the  laws  : 
publicity  in  the  administration,  as  well  as  the  tribunals  ;  erpialitv ; 
the  removal  of  all  shackles  on  thought,  on  education,  and  on  religion. 
Five  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  vrete 
put  in  possession  of  a  constitution  which  secured  to  them  all  these 
advantages,  with  a  ])articipation  in  the  legislature,  and  in  the  vote  of 


taxes.^  They  had  recovered  the  glorious  name  of  Italians  ;  they  had 


a  iiatiMiial  army,  the  bravery  of  which  rendered  it  daily  more  illus¬ 
trious.  Six  millions  and  a  half  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Xa]»ie.s 
received  instituti<uis,  less  advanced  it  is  true  ;  but  even  then*  the  law 
had  succeeded  arbitrary  power  ;  public  and  oral  evidence  had  succeeded 
secret  information  ami  the  torture;')*  e(piality  the  feudal  system; 
education,  instead  of  retrograding,  had  been  rendered  progressive,  and 
thought,  as  well  as  religious  conscience,  had  recovered  freedom.'’ 


^Vt  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  Chuigress  of  Vienna,  whore  the 
interests  of  subjects  were  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  and  jtrejiidico^ 


*  Of  all  these  advantages  have  the  Lombards  l)een  deprived  during  the  forty- 
five  years  of  Austrian  rule. 

t  lioth  were  revived  hy  the  Austrians,  and  continue  in  force  down  to  the 
present  day.  (See  our  article,  “The  Austrians  and  Italy,”  in  the  Eclectic  fer 
June.) 
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of  tbcir  rulers,  the  Lombards  were  handed  over,  like  sheep  or 
-ittlo,  without  being  consulted  or  represented  in  the  Congress,  to 
tiio  very  Power  they  most  detested,  and  under  whose  hated  yoke 
thev  have  since  groaned  for  nearly  half  a  century,  deprived  of 
n(»liti<*al  liberty,  of  civil  and  ri'ligious  freedom,  and  even  freedom 
it  thought.  In  1848,  they  rose  against  their  oppressors,  assisted 
liv  the  father  of  the  gallant  monarch  who  is  now  we,  rejoice  to 
siv,  likely  to  he  king  of  that  Lombardy  for  whose  liberties  he  has 
once  and  again  fought  so  nobly.  Put  we  would  rather  have  seen 
the  Hinperor  Napoleon  redeem  to  the  letter  his  proud  boast  thas 
lie  would  not  sheath  his  sw(jrd  till  Italy  was  free  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic.  There  will  be  no  peace  lor  Kurope  as  long  at 
there  is  an  Austrian  south  of  the  ^Vlps. 

IVIieii  the  rising  commenced  in  ^lilan  in  ^March,  1848,  so  little 
were  the  Lombards  ])re])ared  for  it,  that  there  were  scarcely  two 
hundred  fowling-})ieces  in  their  possession  in  the  whole  of  tlmt 
ijrcat  city.  Tt  was  with  these,  and  with  clubs,  old  swords,  and 
knives,  that  they  drove  out  d(),000  Austrians,  j)rovided  Avith  a 
formidable  artillery,  cund  masters  of  the  strong  points  of  the  city. 
Three  days  the  combat  lasted  in  the  streets ;  and  then  the 
Austrians,  diminished  by  a  half,  tied  in  disorder  to  Verona  and 
3Iantiia,  perpetrating  unheard-of  atrocities  during  their  iT'treat 
from  31ilan  and  the  other  cities.  Five  J  Lombards  A\  cre  discovered 
tied  to  trees  Avith  their  feet  burnt  off,  and,  adds  hi  Vonrovdln,  in 
the  cartridge-box  of  a  dead  Croat,  there  AA'ere  found  the  hands  of 
a  female  AAoth  rich  rings  on  the  lingers,  and  the  soATred  ears  a\  ith 
their  earrings.  In  many  houses  of  Alilaii,  all  the  inhabitants 
were  massacred,  from  the  grandfiither  doAAui  to  the  youngest 
infant.*  Soon  after  the  reA’oit  of  ^lilan,  Charles  Albert  passed 
the  Ticino  at  the  head  of  the  Piedmontese  armA\  During  the 
progress  of  this  Avar,  tbe  Austrians  displayed  the  utmost  ferocity 
and  cruelty,  killing  the  Avounded,  and  torturing  the  prisoners.f 
The  King  of  Sardinia  Avas  at  first  successful,  defeating  the  Austrians 
at  Pastrengo,  afterwards  at  Goito,  AAdien  he  Avas  unsuccessfully 
assaih'd  hy  lladetzky,  at  the  head  of  30, OHO  men.  In  this  action, 
both  (.diaries  Albert  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  ucaav  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  Avere  slightly  Avounded.  (Jn  the  23i’d  of  ALiy,  the  Caf)inet 
of  Arienna,  haATiig  demanded  the  mediation  of  England,  offered, 
thi’ough  Paron  llummela'uerT  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Lombardy,  Avhich  Avas  to  Ire  at  liberty  to  fonn  a  separate  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  to  join  Avith  any  other  Italian  State,  on  condition  of 
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boing  responsible  for  ii  part  of  the  national  debt  of  the  empire 
Tlie  Dueliies  of  Panna  and  ^lodena  were  to  be  allowed  to  unite 
Mith  Tjonibardy ;  and  a  separate  adniinistnition  was  oiferod 
'Venice,  which  was  to  have  a  distinct  anny  under  the  Ihiiperor’s 
command.  On  the 'ird  of  June,  Lord  Palmerston,  accordimr  t,j 
I'arini,*  declared  himself  unwilling  to  accept  the  mediation,  uii. 
less  Austria  would  include  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  the  Voue- 
tian  provinces,  and  instructed  Lord  Ponsonby  to  use  his 
V  ith  the  Imperial  Court,  then  resident  at  Tnsjiruck,  for  that  pur. 
])ose.  Ihiblic  opinion  at  Vienna  was  opposed  to  furtlier  coiice'- 
sions,  .and  the  Government,  reassured  by  Padetzky,  not  only 
rejected  tlic  ])roposals  of  England,  but  also  determined  to  with- 
draw  its  previous  offers.  In  June,  the  discord  and  weakness  of 
the  Italians  became  more  apparent,  and  the  confidence  of  Austria 
began  to  increase.  The  Piedmontese  were  defeated  at  Custoza, 
and  under  the  walls  of  Milan ;  the  fickle  populace  of  that  citv 
attempted  the  life  of  the  king  who  had  come  to  liberate  tlioni, 
and  the  star  of  Austria  was  again  in  the  ascendant.  A  capitula¬ 
tion  was  concluded ;  Charles  Albert  renounced  the  kingdom  of 
AUa  Italia,  and  retired  Avithin  his  own  boundaries.  In  March, 
1841),  however,  hostilities  again  broke  out;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
the  Austrians  took  the  initiative,  and  crossed  the  Ticino  into 
Ihedmont.  The  I'iedmontese  had  about  85,000  men,  and  the 
Austrians  90,000  ;  but  the  former  were  in  a  state  of  disunion  and 
demoralization,  and  there  Avas  little  sympathy  betAATen  the  loyal 
soldiers  of  Charles  Albert  and  the  democratic  A^olunteers  of  Lom¬ 
bardy.  At  ^lortara,  La  Picocca,  and  XoA’ara,  the  Piedmontese 
Avere  entirelv  discomfited.  On  the  23rd  of  ^larch,  Charles 
Albert  abdicated,  and,  on  the  20th,  an  armistice  Avas  concluded 
betAA’een  Austria  and  Sardinia. 

A  Aveek  later  occurred  the  most  terrible  episode  in  the  Avar  of 
independence — the  storming  of  Prescia  by  the  troops  of  the 
butcher  Ilaynau,  Avith  AA'hicli  AA’e  shall  close  our  long  catalogue  of 
the  Avoes  of  Lombard a\  Eveiw  excess  of  crueltv,  everv  refine- 
ment  of  cruelty,  Avas  inflicted  Ijy  the  Austrians  upon  that  un- 
hajipy  city.  After  the  restoration  of  the^  Imperial  authority  in 
Lombardy,  Prescia  endured  eight  months  of  exactions,  confisca¬ 
tions,  and  punishments  of  all  kinds.  At  the  end  of  that  period— 
])rc‘ferring  sjieedy  destruction  to  lingering  agony — she  rose  against 
her  oppressors  and  droA'e  them  from  the  toAAm.  Ilaynau,  the 
fiiture  tyrant  of  Hungary,  then  commanded  in  the  proA’ince,  and 
liastened  to  supersede  General  A^ugent  in  the  superinlendenco  of 
the  formal  siege  operations  Avhich  had  been  alrcmly  commenced. 


^  “  State  Romano,”  Vol.  II. 
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Xho  following  is  a  litoral  translation  of  tlie  first  summons  lie 
.^jjressod  to  the  ^Municipality  of  Brescia.  It  is  dated  1)  in  the 
Jiioniing,  dlst  March,  1849  : — “  I  make  known  to  the  ^lunici- 
])ilitv,  that  I  am  here,  at  the  head  of  my  troops,  to  summon  the 
toNvii  to  surrender  immediately  and  without  conditions. — If  that 

not  (loac  hfj  muMaj/,  and  if  all  the  barricades  are  not  entirely 
rtutocody  the  town  will  he  taken  by  assaalt,  sacked ,  and  deli  cored  ap 
io  dll  I  hi'  horrors  of  devastation.  All  the  issues  from  the  town 
will  he  occupied  by  my  soldiers,  and  a  longer  resistance  ^\t11  entail 
certain  destruction.  Brescians,  vou  know  me ;  I  shall  keep  mv 
word." 

hrcscia  defended  herself  with  the  heroism  of  despair.  Her 
;j0,009  inhabitants,  men  and  women,  and  even  children  and  grey- 
kiirds,  assisted  in  the  common  struggle  for  existence  and  for 
freedom.  The  town  was  subjected  to  a  merciless  bomhardment ; 
its  houses  were  shattered  and  crumbling  beneath  the  iron  hail 
that  poured  upon  them  ;  its  streets  full  of  wounded  and  dead ; 
vit  for  ten  days  the  resistance  was  protracted  behind  the  barncades 
which  had  been  hastily  thrown  up,  and,  before  the  Austrians 
hecame  masters  of  the  citv,  they  had  sustained  a  loss  of  2000 
iiieii.  IlaMiau’s  rage  was  terrible.  “  AVheii  I  saw,”  he  says  in 
his  rcj)ort,  ‘‘  that  a  great  number  of  our  men  had  already  fallen, 
and  that  neither  the  ceaseless  rain  of  bombs,  nor  the  general 
assault,  abated  the  fury  of  the  inhabitants,  who  obstinately  de- 
fended  themselyes,  I  had  recourse  to  the  last  resources  of  war ; 
(ii'Jcring  tliat  no  prisoners  should  be  made,  that  all  should  be 
hutchcred,  and  that  the  houses  which  resisted  should  be  given  to 
th(‘  dames  and  leveled  with  the  ground.” 

When  such  were  the  sentiments  and  orders  of  the  general,  the 
Conduct  of  the  troops  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  to\m  was 
sacked  in  the  fullest  and  most  terrible  sense  of  the  term.  The 
victorious  Austrians  broke  into  every  house,  gave  all  to  blood 
and  flame,  violated  and  murdered  the  Avonien,  and  even  the 
cliildren  in  the  schools.  One-fourth  of  the  population  was 
butchered  after  all  resistance  had  ceased.  The  horrors  of  the 
night  of  the  sack  were  further  aggravated  by  the  arrival  of  twenty 
fresh  Austrian  battalions,  who,  taking  tlie  place  of  their  comrades 
already  satiated  with  plunder  and  gorged  with  blood,  performed 
tlie  second  act  in  the'  saiiguTiiary  drama  of  the  sack.  The  de¬ 
vastation  was  complete,  and  llaynau  had  kept  his  word.  At 
daybreak  the  carnage  was  renewed,  and  the  spies  attached  to  the 
Imperial  army  made  themselves  conspicuous  in  hunting  out  and 
denouncing  the  bravest  and  most  energetic  of  the  Italian  patriots. 
These  were  immediately  seized,  conducted  to  the  castle  or  the 
barracks,  and  subjected  to  every  species  of  humiliation  and  tor- 
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turc,  until  death  closed  their  sufferings,  when  their  bodies  wero 
throwTi  in  hea])s  into  the  town  ditclies,  or  outside  the  bastions  of 
the  castle,  and  left  to  rot,  until  fear  of  a  pestilence  compelled  the 
Austrians  to  gather  tliem  together  and  hum  them. 

A  market  was  opened  hy  the  soldiery  outside  tlie  gate  of  Torn  - 
lunga,  for  the  sale  of  their  immense  and  varied  booty.  AVonien 
and  young  girls  formed  a  part  of  their  plunder,  and,  when  th(‘v 
were  not  ransomed  by  their  relatives,  they  wero  sold  to  glut  the  I 
lust  of  a  brutal  soldieiy.  During  three  days  this  iiifaiuous  I 
traffic  went  on,  and  Austrian  officers  were  to  be  seen  coimte-  1 
nancing  the  jn’oeeedings,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  uppor- 
tunity  of  acquiring  a  number  of  precious  articles  f)r  a  vcrv  ? 
inadecpiate  price. 

Dut  the  vengeance  of  Ilamau  was  not  yet  satiated,  lie  im- 
p(>sed  a  fine  of  £40,000  on  the  ruined  and  devastated  city,  aiij 
then  commenced  the  judicial  murders.  The  men  were  hanged,  or 
— as  there  was  a  scarcity  of  gibbets — shot  by  dozens  at  a  time ; 
the  women  were  whipped  to  death  ;  and  a  little  huncli-baeked 
tailor,  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  wa:? 
seized  by  some  JIungarian  soldiers,  taken  to  their  barracks, 
stripped  naked,  chained  hand  and  foot,  clad  in  a  dress  of  straw 
covered  with  pitch,  set  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  death,  his  tormentors 
standing  by  enjoying  his  agonies.  The  executions  continued  for 
six  montlis,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  ])eriod,  Ilaynau  made  the 
town  pay  liiin  £480  for  the  expense  of  hanging  his  \Tctims.  This 
item  is  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  Municipality  of  Brescia 
for  1840. 

Siicli  was  the  tragedy  of  Brescia  ;  such  the  horrors  ])erpetrated 
but  ten  years  ago  by  the  soldiers  of  a  nation  calling  itself 
cinlized ! 


VI. 

A  VISIT  TO  r.UBXS’S  BIRTHPLACE. 

XoT  many  years  ago,  alter  huig  acipiaintaneo  with  the  vcorks  hy 
whieli  Burns  is  known  to  the  world,  ehancing  to  be  within  convenient 
reach  of  his  native  r(‘gion,  we  joined  others  in  paying  it  a  brief  and 
cursory  visit  ;  although  the  taste  lor  what  are  called  “  i)ilgrimages  to 
the  shrines  of  genius’’  liad  never  so  far  ])revailed  before.  Quickly  borne 
across  from  under  the  grand  peaks  of  Arran,  we  stood  on  the  plain 
ipiay  (d’  a  rather  diill-looking  provincial  town,  bare  and  sea-bleached 
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on  tlio  curve  of  its  flat  hay,  witlioiit  picturesquoness,  nothin"  special  to 
it  -;ave  that  nia^niilicent  islaiul-liorizoii  just  left  l)ehin(l,  aiul,  close  at 
haiul,  the  faces,  tlie  accents,  the  gait,  aiul  manners  of  tlie  townsfolk  them- 
Jlves.  ^Scotch  these  were,  indeed,  lowland  hroad-Scot(*h  to  the  full ;  hut 
q;  it  struck  one  at  first  contact,  allowing  now  for  some  unavoidable  in- 
tlnciice  of  fancy,  they  were  (piicker  and  livelier,  more  unrestraiiuMl  and 
five,  aiul  loss  considerate  for  strangers’  looks,  than  is  elsewluu’e  found 
northward  of  Tweed.  They  did  not  so  much  as  turn  their  heads,  nor  leave 
otf  th(‘ir  business,  nor  ])eer  out  from  doors  and  gape  at  you,  to  si)cculate 
^^•hv  YOU  came.  A  Cockney  traveling-costume,  with  tartan  and  heather, 
foreign  moustache  and  frogged  C(.)at,  a  transatlantic  hat  and  note-book, 
hail  doubtless  ceased  to  strike  tlumi.  Was  there  not,  in  fact,  as  one 
marked  the  groiqis  and  general  life  in  the  streets,  something  dillerent 
in  these  Ayr  burghers  or  Ayrshire  country  folks  at  market,  from  what 
lias  hitherto  been  considered  the  ty})e  of  Scotch  character  1 — some¬ 
thing  of  a  more  outspoken,  impulsive,  spontaneous  disposition — more* 
“  pronounced,’’  as  a  foreigner  would  say — with  a  tendency  to  loquacity, 
ivpartee,  and  gossip  f  The  speech  sounded  less  like  a  dialect  than 
olsewhere,  in  its  quick  turns  and  idiomatic  fluency ;  there  was  merri¬ 
ment  in  tlie  children’s  ways,  jest  between  the  young  people,  sharp  wit 
and  ei»igrammatic  proverbialism  afloat  through  elder  groups  ;  bolder, 
ilarkcr  eyes  lit  out  upon  you,  and  the  faces  of  lasses  hooded  under 
their  plaids  were  oftener  comely,  still  oftener  arch,  and  their  shapes 
more  graceful,  than  you  could  think  usual  in  Scotland.  Vaguely  one 
recollected  the  old  saying  of  George  Ihichanan,  wliich  continental 
Europe  seems  once  to  have  (piite  understood,  though  the  Irish  must 
latterly  have  been  supposed  its  true  claimants,  about  that  perfervidum 
Infjenlum  Scofomni”  the  over-fervid  disposition  of  the  Scottish,  per¬ 
haps  often  regretted  by  the  old  national  historian,  amidst  their  troulilous 
aiiiials,  close  beside  Mary  and  John  Knox.  Confused  associations 
came  to  mind,  of  those  stubborn,  (dd-fashioned,  westland  men,  the 
Covenanters,  the  hiding  and  hunted  witnesses  for  the  truth,”  the 
origiiiid  Whigs  and  Koundheads,  with  broad  homespun  bonnets  of 
light  blue,  thinking  and  reading  peasant  farmers,  or  busy-minded  weavers, 
for  whose  refuge  Ayrshire  had  chielly  been  known  ;  and  of  its  former 
savage  lords,  the  Kennedies,  Cunninghams,  and  ^Montgomeries,  of  whose 
remote  raids  and  sea-side  dungeons  the  kingdom  had  taken  little 
note,  liemembering  the  well-known  canny  Caledonian — the  formal, 
long-headed,  self-repressive,  time-biding,  pawky  Aberdonian,  with  his 
harsh  patois— the  sliaggy-browed,  sagacious,  cautious,  polemical,  though 
taciturn  Korderer — or  the  man  of  the  Lothians,  with  liis  precise  speech 
ami  shrewd-glancing  eye — ^e  deferential  Highlander,  with  inquisi¬ 
tiveness  and  jealousy  under  his  sidelong  look, — you  could  not  but  feel 
your  tyjie  of  the  north  countryman  almost  reversed  in  ])assing  through 
Ayr.  And  the  town  itself,  what  of  it  ]  Poor,  dull,  dreary,  gossip¬ 
ing  taverns,  indeed,  to  look  into  them  as  you  go  by — bald,  grey-fronted 
market-square,  with  weather-stains  of  many  years  upon  it,  and  conspu- 
ciious  town  pump,  where  scandals  must  still  congregate  w  ith  the  water- 
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))it(]ic‘rs  taking  their  turn — niunotonous  minor  street,  linej  1 
small-ware  shops,  letting  in  a  view  of  one  idle  tdiureh — third-rato  sul 
urban  outskirt  of  genteel,  half- faded  villas,  savouring  of  dt'ciyH 
fiu^hion,  half-])ay,  ami  i»etty  dowagers,  near  the  sandy  turf  of  a  cuum  - 

racecourse,  wearisome  Ijefore  the  outspread  space  of  the  sea _ how  niu  1 

more  tedious  must  they  all  have  l)een  ere  the  peasant-prodigy  arol! 
liard  hy,  to  stiike  through  them  something  like  life  and  spiriti 
Hut  the  country  beyond  we  came  to  see,  and  to  it  we  hie,] 
A  truly  rustic,  rural  country,  gently  wavering  iqiwards,  woody  witli 
intersecting  hedge-lines  of  irregmlar  fields,  for  the  most  part  small- 
whore  the  many  farmsteads  often  seeni  half-cottage,  the  still  more 
frequent  cottages  have  a  cheerful  aspect,  set  along  here  and  thero  C 
some  road-side  without  fear  to  he  seen,  their  fronts  to  it,  thidr  little 
(loor-plots  blossomed,  their  i)atches  of  hack-garden  showing  S(jiii,'^ 
fruitful  a])i)le  houghs,  a  shed  or  a  hen-roost  close  by,  as  if  tluue  tliev 
M  t‘re  peasant  cottagers  in  reality,  at  times  almost  yeomen.  It  rciniiih 
you  otherwise  of  Englaiul,  such  as  i)arts  of  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  ami 
\  orkshire  represent ;  not  a  rood  of  ground  unmarked  by  ial)oiir,  the 
scale  of  culture  subdivided  for  numerous  hands  that  had  their  intenst 
in  the  soil ;  the  farms  everywhere  iii  view,  few  villages,  mansion-hoimcs 
to  be  seen  that  were  not  shut  off  by  i)leasant  parks,  nor  too  rate  oi 
stately  for  the  agricultural  neighbourhood.  As  for  Scotland— so  oiir 
talk  ran  while  we  proceeded — if  one  knows  the  Lothian  country  of 
Allan  Jhimsay  and  his  ])astorals,  he  can  say  how  fantastically  l)dla 
Cruscan  the  “  Gentle  Shepherd  now  at)pears  there  ;  amidst  tlio 
high-farming  laml  of  great  leases,  of  guano,  oil-cake,  tile-draining,  aij<l 
steam-chimneyed  barn-yards,  with  witle  treeless  spaces  of  quadrangular 
stone-fenced  field,  and  mean  rows  of  la1)ourers’  cabins  drearily  sot 
apart.  Xo  long  stony  liamlet  bordering  a  well-ke])t,  toll-baiTCMlhigli. 
■\\ay,  'where  the  public-house  is  licensed  to  sell,  the  schoolina.stor  to 
teach,  the  conspicuous  church  to  open  every  Sabbath,  near  the  Imlf- 
sequestered  manse  among  the  glebe-trees.  Or  has  he  come  from  the 
bord(‘r-side,  himed  by  Scott  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  a  true  pa.^toral 
region  ;  he  may  tell  of  the  thousand-acred  tenures,  ofbm  held  by  those 
^^ho  are  proprietors  themselves,  keeping  their  riding-horses,  followimt 
the  hounds,  having  other  farms  to  visit ;  in  station  far  above  the 
ploughman  and  shejdierd  in  those  dark-thatched  huts,  with  their  harks 
sunk  from  the  road,  their  little  eyelet-holes  of  window’s  glazed  by  given 
knobs,  their  patches  of  cabbage-ground  secluded  before  them^  who  aiv 
ItincL'ff  who  each  also  keep  a  servant  called  a  ‘Mjondager,’’  and  have  au 
o^ersee^  to  ride  on  his  pony  for  their  guidance,  w'itli  the  fitting  naiiu* 
oi  a  “grieve.  ’  77tere  slope  out,  from  among  furrow'cd  sw’ells  of  lowtr 
ground,  those  broomy  braes,  wild  furzy  uplands,  and  pale,  iieakless  liills 
oi  pasture,  which  have  bred  minstivly — bred  it  from  the  very  tiiiit* 
when  the  ruined  tow’ers  were  ]'•erl^*ct,  that  still  occupy  many  a  luiirshy 
vantage-point  there,  beside  their  quick  bare  streams.  TJtcre  w’as  even 
the  tiue  Co\enanting  country,  the  ]dace  and  scene  of  marlvrs.  fh’  in 
the  Highlands,  among  the  mountains,  by  glen  and  locli — we  knew  aial 
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M»ke  of  it  as  we  walked  together — what  a  desolation  till  you  come  to 
the  uncouth  burrow,  the  warren-like  clachau,  confounded  with  the 
Qtoor  till  its  peat-smoke  is  seen  ;  whose  race  is  fading  fast  before  the 
■rpiuse,  rcd-deer,  and  sheep.  You  may  see  grand  sights  and  indulge  sub- 
iinie  contemplations  there,  and  feel  that  that  was  the  source  of  all  the 
uilti  plaintive  music  of  which  Scotland  boasts.  But  now  you  find  there, 
in  the  lower  cultivated  straths,  the  clowns  and  boors  of  the  most  Saxon 
English  shires  outvied  by  the  bothy  system,  which  cherishes  that 
worst  of  human  varieties,  the  brutalized,  vicious,  perverted  Scotchman, 
knowing  neither  kin  nor  country,  good  or  evil.  Elsewhere,  unless  wo 
found  it  toward  the  banks  of  Doon,  the  old  fancied  character  of  Scotch 
peasantry  seemed  to  have  died  out ;  the  men  and  women  of  it,  amidst 
wliatever  sort  of  scenery,  existed  no  longer.  Elere  was  no  striking 
landscape,  certainly  ;  nothing  to  produce  the  oft-mentioned  local  intlu- 
ence  of  nature  upon  man  :  but  Ayrshire  might  have  been,  after  all, 
perhaps,  a  side-nook  where  the  pristine  cliaracter  had  taken  stronger 
niot,  and  the  primitive  type  of  the  nation  drifted-in,  as  to  a  sheltered 
pool  I’rom  the  main  stream,  till  the  peasant  bard  surprised  the  world 
with  its  disclosure.  Yonder,  at  all  events,  were  reapers  at  work,  who 
must  live  close  by  his  birthplace,  every  one  having  his  songs  by  heart, 
his  character  and  career  in  vivid  memory  ;  and  all  over  the  harvest 
scene,  among  each  different  band,  in  the  mere  manner  of  their  toil, 
there  was  surely  something  of  a  more  Arcadian  lightness  than  else¬ 
where,  a  busier  pleasure,  even  a  merriment  less  cloddish  and  more 
harinonizod  to  intelligence.  That  striving  wing  of  the  band  which 
bent  nearest  towards  us — so  near  that  their  sickles  sounded  with  the 
rustle  of  the  corn,  did  they  not  jest  and  quip  at  each  other  less  boiste¬ 
rously  than  might  have  been,  though  the  hedge  concealed  us,  and  they 
had  left  the  grey-headed  master  behind,  as  he  bound  the  sheaves  they 
dropped.  Those  two  who  strove  breathless  to  head  the  rest,  till  the 
hedge-twigs  flickered  in  their  laces  and  the  ridge  was  cleared — had  not 
their  mutual  exultation  something  in  it  more  refined  than  we  could 
fancy,  for  they  were  lad  and  lass,  scarce  noticed  in  the  haste  of  others 
to  be  up,  and  we  heard  him  say,  peeping  round  to  her  warm  young 
face,  shaded  by  the  Happing  sun-bonnet,  pleasantly  softened  by  the 
bright  lilac-colour(Ml  rustic  short-gown,  though  freckled  and  sun- 
imrnod, — 

Vou  an’  me  ’s  won  the  head-rig,  though,  Ailie  ;  yeer  feytlier  ’ll 
be  geyan  weel  pleased  ;  but  mind,  now,  keep  your  word  to  7ne  !  ” 

And  Ailie*  looked  up  smilingly ;  in  her  laughing  grey  eyes  th(*re 
was  at  least  the  beauty  of  light-hearted  innocence. 

‘•Hoots,  man,  Jamie,”  she“answered, what  ken  thae  Irish,  yonder, 
0  sangs  like  that — ay,  or  care  for ’t  owre  their  denner  ?  ” 

“It ’s  no  to  the  liaill  field,  nor  to  yeer  Irish  folk  ;  it ’s  to  me  that 
ye  fore-try sted  the  sang,”  was  the  eager  rejoinder. 

llien  passing  silently  on,  we  knew  no  more  for  the  time  ;  only 
guessing  that  Ailie  and  Jamie  were  incipient  performers  of  a  fresh 
little  idyll,  to  turn  out,  it  might  be  hoped,  more  happily  than  some 
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that  had  transpired  thercahouts  ;  she,  to  judge  from  their  dress  an*l 
words,  the  farmers  own  ilanghter,  he  tlie  head-ploughman,  without 
any  dangerous  gift  of  all-overwhelming  passion  and  poetic  inspiratiou^ 
That  grey-headed  binder  of  the  sheaves,  probably,  as  things  go  in  thi, 
small  farming  district,  was  the  tenant  himself ;  seeing  his  own  Lu^’' 
ness  done,  sharing  the  milder  part  of  the  labour,  mingling  with  th^ 
scene,  half  patriarchally,  half  socially.  It  might  be  hoped,  t«>o,  lor 
him,  that  he  did  not  lind  it  such  a  heartless  unrewarded  struggle  with 
poor  soil,  as  old  William  Ijiirness,  the  poet’s  father,  encountered  in 
the  neighbourhood,  after  taking  a  lease  beyond  his  means,  for 
family's  sake.  Matters  had  advanced  since  that  time,  when  iinjmtvetl 
agriculture  had  not  penetrated  to  Ayrshire,  when  proi)rietors  seem  to 
have  overrated  the  qualities  of  their  ground,  and  when  all  sorts  (.t 
worthy  people,  if  but  intelligent  and  industrious,  without  fmrtieuldr 
turn  for  the  work  or  capital  to  justify  it,  ap})ear  notwithstandinir  to 
have  been  encouraged  to  undertake  it.  Liebig  and  Smith  of  Deanston 
have  written.  Highland  societies  have  diffused  information,  and  given 
j)rizes ;  there  are  new  ploughs  and  patent  scythes,  manures  and  tile¬ 
draining,  Irish  reapers  too,  it  seems.  Above  all,  what  painful  light 
has  been  shed,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of  Scotland,  on 
that  once  obscure  but  frequent  story  of  the  ambitious  north-couiitrv- 
inan,  with  his  good  education  and  his  head-knowledge,  striving  vaiiilv 
to  rise  in  the  world  at  his  plough-shafts,  while  a  book  was  often  in 
the  other  hand,  sometimes,  yet  worse,  a  pen.  And  as  we  go  on, 
imagining  the  sad  vision,  on  those  very  tields,  of  Pegasus  yoked  in 
common  harness,  nay  afterwards  bearing  an  excise-gauge  or  elrawing  a 
custom-house  elray,  we  console  ourselves  that  it  made  these  things  better 
understood,  not  only  in  higher  quarters,  but  among  the  class  itself 
that  is  in  question.  Yonder  peasants,  surely,  know  far  better  now, 
what  labour  requires  to  give  it  a  reasonable  hope,  and  where  to  seek 
the  springs  of  recreation.  Hugh  Miller,  humbler  yet  in  his  origin 
than  Burns,  with  greater  disadvantages  in  the  stone-(fuariy  and 
masons’  bothy,  was  doubtless  aided  by  Burns’s  career  to  feel  how 
poetry  was  not  his  forte  ;  but  that  he  must  grasp  literalities  the  moiv 
strongly,  the  more  absorbingly,  if  only  to  save  him  from  dire  imita¬ 
tion  :  and  thus  found  the  track  marked  out  for  him,  which  led  oh'  in 
the  end  to  something  more  like  poetic  enjoyment  and  elevation,  than 
if  he  had  kept  toiling  but  to  f)oetize,  and  kept  poetizing  merely  to  toil 
again.  The  lesson  of  being  taught  our  several  places  in  life,  of  di>- 
cerning  the  true  dignity  which  each  should  aspire  to,  straight  upward, 
without  aiming  at  transposition  from  peasant  to  gentleman,  from 
common-place  to  genius — this  seemed  to  us  all,  as  we  crossed  the  rural 
landscape  to  Doon  banks,  among  the  direct  benefits  of  Burns’s  fame, 
even  among  those  conscious  meanings  he  impressed  by  his  words. 

Suddenly  lay  before  us,  through  roadside  foliage,  the  narrow  arch¬ 
way  over  the  “  Brig  o’  Boon,”  with  its  old  ivy -pleached  masonry ;  the 
lively  little  trouting-river,  where  an  angler  is  tranquilly  busy,  breaks 
up  in  rush  and  sparkle  from  below  :  and  we  pause  before  we  cross  it 
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without  tlioiiglit,  wliere  no  evil  creature  once  could  dare  to  cross,  even 
•  cluv^o  of  the  most  reckless  of  boon-companions.  Theoretical  spe- 
ciil  ition  loaves  you  there,  critical  hnicies  shrink  behind  you,  you  art^ 
touched  and  melted  with  the  vividness  of  the  gifted  peasant’s  past 
life  flashing  over  before  your  eagerest  thoughts  into  the  calm  hot 
iKxui  over  the  blessed  sun-steeped  Avoods,  up  in  the  pure  keen  sky 
niider  the  braided  clouds,  Avhose  zenith  is  as  the  field  of  heaven  where 
•I  iiew-waslied  flock  lies  resting  for  ever.  The  high  sun,  walking  in  his 
viewless  brightness,  robed  with  a  dazzling  vapour,  sheds  towards  them 
a  inistv  ray  or  two,  like  some  emblem  of  care  and  love  unimaginabh*, 
tlie  pastoral  staff,  the  gracious  and  all-providing,  all-redeeming  hand. 
AVliat  thoughts  might  bid  us  to  silence  !  Even  speaking  our  lower 
themes,  in  their  incongruous  necessity  to  be  heard,  hoAV  moving  do  Ave 
find  them  at  the  very  liveliest  on  the  matter  in  hand.  A  bridge  it 
was,  after  all,  scarce  Avorth  the  seeing  :  there  are  a  hundred,  nearer 
home,  to  the  meanest  of  Avhicli  it  is  paltry.  Xo  Tam  O’  Shan  ter  dashed 
over  it — no  Avitches  ever  recoiled  from  it — Avhy  pluck  the  ivy  to  take 
liome,  Avhen  the  thought  is  ready  gathered  there  f  And  Iioav  much 
more  significant  might  the  short  moral  of  the  ballad  have  been  made 
than  that  mere  allusion  to  “joys  that  may  be  bought  too  dear!’' 
■\Vliy,  he  himself,  unconsciously,  made  it  far  more  significant ;  if  it  bo 
true,  that  Avheii  he  had  ridden  over  it  on  a  jaded  Pegasus  at  Dumfries, 
all  chance  of  AA^orldly  AA^lfare  AA'as  about  over,  every  healthy  joy  and 
jtrospect  of  of  maturity,  almost  all  good  angels  and  pleading  considera¬ 
tions  Avere  left  defeated  behind,  so  that  he  might  liaA^e  reined  up  and 
cast  a  backAvard  eye  from  that  time,  “  of  night’s  black  arch  the  key¬ 
stone,”  on  Avhat  might  have  been !  And  indeed,  by  fragmentary 
utterances,  did  he  not  do  so,  more  bitterly  than  his  Avorst  critic  can  do 
for  him  f  These  Banks  of  Boon,  too,  Avith  Avhat  a  melodious  agony 
are  thev  for  ever  entAvined  in  that  song — 

“  Ye’ll  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 

That  wantons  through  the  floAvering  thorn  ! 

*  #  #  *  #  #  * 

And  my  fause  lover  stole  my  rose, 

Hut  oh  !  he’s  left  the  thorn  wi’  me  !'* 


EntAvined  for  Avdiat  end,  by  him — of  AAdiom  it  seems  to  have  been  said 
l)ut  a  little  ago  by  one  stern  censor  of  the  modern  Christian  pulpit, 
that  “he  ne\'er  loved  a  AA'omaii  but  he  betrayed  her,  and  never  made 
an  accpiaintance  among  either  young  men  or  women,  but  he  injured 
and  corrupted  them?”* 

At  least,  enougji  is  certain  to  make  it  strange,  hoAV  he  could  so  utter 
the  anguish  but  inflict  the  wrong.  So  let  us  on — let  us  reach  his 
fii^st  traces,  amidst  AAdiich  some  cIcav  to  the  mystery  may  appear. 

Scarce  has  the  bridge  been  left,  ere  we  are  close  upon  the  much 
A’isited  monument,  Avhich  displays  over  the  trees  its  cupola- capp(‘d 


*  Quotation  in 
celebration. 
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t^p,  and  classic  ])ilasters  of  Gricco-romantic  taste,  like  a  pier 
Parnassus  let  drop  ainon^  Scottish  scenery ;  and  hard  by  is  a  sn 
hotel,  with  wheels  of  newly  arrive<l  ^o'gs  and  broughams  bt*inf\al?  ! 
down  by  a  careful  “boots,”  while  the  hostler  still  more  s^edulouslyl  v, 
a  horse  at  the  stable-end,  hissing,  whistling  the  newest  negro 
Behold,  too  !  at  the  woody  turn  of  the  road,  filling  its  ""shade 
sound  and  sight  above  all  things  discordant — what  a  spectacle!  Sr-nin 
holiday  j>arty  of  operatives  from  a  distance  have  seized  the  spot 
their manifestations  of  honour  to  the  genius  f()n\  and  are  this  inoiiiem 
culminating  to  enthusiasm,  aided  by  a  self-i)rovided  stock  of  viands 
and  liquors,  with  two  Scotch  fiddles  most  obviously  unmelodiou^ 
most  vividly  recalling  the  fore-deck  of  a  Clyde  steamboat.  A  rahlev 
silk-mill,  it  turns  out,  has  generously  treated  its  entire  force  of  hands 
to  a  Burns  excursion,  and  after  visiting  the  cottage,  the  kirk,  the  hri^* 
they  have  just  left  the  monument  to  refresh  themselves,  in  airv  inik- 
j)endence  ot  the  hotel,  which  tries  to  sneer  at  them  calmly. "  Thfv 
are  now  eating  and  drinking,  nay,  briskly  beginning  to  capracol  and 
caper  in  memory  of  the  illustrious  bard,  the  “national  ])oet*’  And 
oh:  shade  of  Burns!  what  prancing  and  stamping  tributes  as  yrt  to 
th.)  praise  what  gawky  airs  and  dowdy  graces  of  unaccustoniol 
gaiety,  uncouthly  ejaculating,  rudely  relaxing,  in  that  “foiirsonip 
reel”  near  the  monument,  when  at  length  it  starts,  universally 
whirling,  jogging,  and  tossing  uproarious  for  thy  sake  !  Xeighhourinf; 
cottage  folks  peeped  at  it  apart,  or  stared  well  to  their  credit  in  tli^ 
eyes  of  gig-brought  tourists  :  foremost  of  them,  one  little  blue-eyed, 
golden-haired  maiden,  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  with  a  water-jar  in 
hand,  whose  looks  were  so  brightly- wondering,  so  anddy-exchanuin],' 
a  frank  consciousness  with  ours,  that  a  secret  a})])eared  to  have  grown 
between  us— nay,  had  there  been  but  a  pretext  for  it,  had  there  been 
no  risk  ot  thus  soiling  the  ])ure  ingenuousness  of  that  conlidence,  one 
crooked  sixpence  at  the  least  would  have  stolen  into  her  little  diinpl('<l 
hand. 

1  hanks  to  it  all,  however,  we  could  freely  enter  the  monument, 
vhere,  amidst  a  hush  scarce  broken  by  some  genteeler  flippancies  from 
the  hotel,  there  can  be  seen,  through  a  glass  case,  the  truly  sacred 
relics  ot  Burns.  There  lie  the  two  small  volumes  of  that  Bible  Im 
gave  to  “  Highland  ^lary,”  before  she  parted  from  him,  to  })rej)aiv  her 
marriage  things,  for  ever,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  his  country,  he 
thought,  as  an  obscure  exile ;  you  see  them  open  at  the  discoloured 
fly-leaves,  where  her  name  is  inscribed  in  his  linn  hand-writing,  now 
faded,  vith  a  solemn  text  which  he  had  cpioted  from  within  ;  beside 
them  is  one  pale  yellow  tress  of  that  Mary’s  hair,  unchanged  as  when 
she  ha<l  given  it.  And  when  we  had  looked  on  it  silently^  after  the 
other  party  were  gone,  it  seemed, — we  saw  that  two  of  them  remained, 
gazing  silently  also  :  two  Knglish  ladies,  manifestly  of  superior  station 
to  the  rest,  perhaps  of  rank,  for  a  footman  waited  outside  the  door — 
both  y’oung,  one  girl-like,  with  such  a  lovely,  truly  lovely  face,  that 
when  she  seemed  to  avoid  notice,  yet  fain  would  linger  to  look  on  and 
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•  witli  lu‘r  ooiiipaniuii,  we  left  them  to  themselves  by  a 

"iiiiioii  movement,  drawing  the  ottieial  showman,  through  a  em-tain 
necessity  of  his,  along  with  ns  outside.  And  the  Paisley 
fxiursioii  was  still  liolding  increased  revel,  so  that  we  could  pass  on 
iiiiHcared  to  Alloway  Kirk,  which  stands  rootless  by  the  wayside  at  a 
little  distance,  needing  no  guide  to  identify  it  for  us.  This  perfect 
(ri’taintv  and  familiarity  as  to  the  memorable  objects,  like  recognition 
ruilier  than  tii*st  sight,  is  one  thing  tliat  strikes  you  regarding  them  ; 
tiictlier  thing,  how  unexpectedly  small  they  seem,  and  compactly 
j,l;i<ed  near  together,  and  how  much  less  imposing,  how  much  less 
trf'ective  in  light  and  shade  and  cliuiroffcnro^  than  the  ]>ictures  were, 
with  their  foreground  details  and  accessori(‘s  of  rustic  circumstance. 
This  little  ruin  of  a  church,  which  at  best  must  have  been  like  a 
iK'hiied  barn,  could  scarce  have  given  room  for  witches  to  dance  in  ; 
tliev  had  better,  in  fact,  have  adjourned  to  when*  the  silk-weavers  are 
enjoviiig  themselves.  Jt  is  curious  to  observe,  howev(*r,  that  a  man  on 
hui’scback,  stretching  himself  from  the  road,  might  possibly  have  con¬ 
trived  to  gaze  at  the  lighted  interior  ;  curious  to  think  what  a  wild, 
inverted  idea  of  devout  associations  it  was,  to  conjure  up  malign 
btings  and  diabolical  saturnalia  in  an  empty  church,  n(*glected  and 
t*.>ri;i»tteii,  although  a  })rofound  moral  may  lie  in  the  fancy  :  and 
ciiriciis  also,  looking  round  the  gravestones,  some  antic  pie  beyond 
ileei[)heiing,  some  modern  as  last  year,  to  notice  that  odder  enthusiasm 
of  the  jeoet’s  local  admirers,  which  could  have  t)rom])ted  them,  in 
severed  cases,  to  chejose  this  place  for  their  last  rest,  as  if  it  were  re- 
coii>JOcrated. 

Turning  but  a  short  way  on,  towards  Ayr  again,  we  come  abruptly 
iij'on  that  one  most  memorable  spot  Avhich,  in  'Jam  O’  8hant(‘r’s  home¬ 
ward  ride  from  the  town  tavern,  he  must  have  ])assed,  and  which  ought 
certainly  to  have  roused  a  strange  thrill  in  him,  if  creatures  of  the 
imagination  owe  deference  to  their  author.  It  closely  borders  the  mad 
on  the  left  hand,  showing  now  a  long  low  cottage,  thatched  and  white¬ 
washed,  with  two  or  three  small  scpiares  of  window,  and  over  the  homely 
door  a  plain  sign-board,  to  denote  briefly  that  it  is  “  Purus's  Cottage.’’ 
but  what  more  ?  Ye  springs  of  Helicon  !  Till  this  instant  we  never 
had  known,  susjeected,  clreamed,  or  imagined,  that  tlu*,  birthplace  had 
been  signalized  by  conversion  into  a  road-side  public-house.  AVas  it 
keen  irony,  or  in  reality  a  sincere  Scotch  tribute,  frugally  looking  to 
the  double  adaptation  I  “  David  Kitchie,  licensed  to  sell  spirits,  porter, 
and  ales.”  In  fact  we  are  readily  received,  ushered  in  as  rightful 
claimants  of  access,  and  placed  in  a  neat-enough  newly-j)a[)ered  room, 
oil  the  walls  of  which  are  framed  advertisements  of  various  refreshing 
drinks  there_piocimible,  from  the-  temperate  to  the  highly-stimulant. 
The  landlord  evidently  measures  our  fervour  as  visitants,  our  capacity 
for  an  estimate  of  genius,  by  the  amount  of  our  indispensable  order 
upon  his  taj) ;  and  we  liave  fallen  in  his  view,  because  our  libation 
Seems  likely  to  be  moderate,  nor  composed  of  any  ardent  liipior.  He 
is  a  host,  not  an  exhibiter  or  show-guide.  Y"et  ultimately  he  thaws 
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ilown,  being,  as  we  liiid  from  a  glimpse  of  his  garden  beliind,  a  flower 
fancier,  a  connoisseur  in  roses,  pansies,  and  dahlias,  the  latter  most  of 
all.  He  is  much  more  accessible  through  reference  to  that  cunsJ^ieu(,^^, 
and  somewhat  obtrusive  flower,  than  by  allusions  to  the  scenerv  soncr^ 
and  history  of  Ihirns.  The  possibility,  lately  heard  of  by  him,"  of  such 
a  thing  as  a  decided  Uue  dahlia,  is  to  him  as  a  black  tulip  was  to 
I  )utch  burgomasters  of  old — nay  more,  even  as  the  dawning  conception 
of  a  poem  might  have  been  before,  mider  that  roof ;  and  any  inform^, 
tion  ius  to  recent  experiments  on  the  matter,  by  means  of  charcoal  ainl 
chemical  manures,  with  careful  striking  after  a  certain  method,  pus. 
sesses  a  charm  for  him  that  is  unspeakable.  He  had  not  even  known 
that  old  William  Ihirness,  the  poet’s  father,  was  a  gardener  before  he 
took  to  farming ;  so  that  the  horticultural  taste,  which  had  left  its 
traces,  indeed,  in  the  patch  of  cabbage-ground  that  the  landlord  had 
vastly  enlarg(‘d,  might  have  had  its  j>art  in  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
cottage  had  been  considembly  added  to  and  furbished  up  ;  but  the 
original  hutt-and-hen'^  of  the  Saturday  Is ight  still  remained,  pretty 
nearly  in  their  former  condition,  though  we  were  being  accommodated 
in  the  newer  portion.  “  Xo  doubt  he  would  let  us  see  these  other 
rooms  “Such  as  they  were,  certainly — at  any  rate,  in  a  brief  space  of 
time — the  moment  they  were  lit  for  view.”  There  was  some  little  delay 
about  it ;  there  had  been  some  slight  additional  cause  for  taciturnity 
and  evasion,  now  modified  by  the  ])rogress  in  his  good  graces  ;  while, 
l)erhaps,  we  had  been  thought  “  Emjlishers^^  before,  less  accpiainted 
with  the  facts  and  the  vernacular  than  we  were. 

One  small,  low-roofed,  clay-floored  apartment,  with  box-beds  and 
little  four-paned  casement ;  this  was  the  “  the  less  used  and 

more  formal  division  of  that  “  auld  clay  bigging  ”  raised  by  the  peasant 
father  with  his  own  hands,  before  he  set  uj)  there  his  household  altar, 
and  l)ro light  thither  his  young  wife,  a  Garrick  farmer’s  daughter,  seated 
upon  her  cart  of  humble  “  plenishing,”  like  Ilachel  on  the  camel  of 
old.  It  was  well  to  see,  indeed,  both  how  unexaggerated  had  been  the 
obscurity  of  condition  from  which  Burns  sprang,  how  really  a  peasant 
he  had  been  born  ;  and  how,  at  the  same  time,  his  birth  was  fortunate 
in  having  parents  so  worthy,  seriously-minded,  intelligent  in  the  one 
case  beyond  their  station.  But  the  more  familiar  room,  the  room  of 
“ The  Cottar’s  Saturday  Xight,”  the  “ Butt”  as  Scottish  idiom  desig¬ 
nates  it,  we  were  yet  to  see.  Sefiarated  only  by  what  had  been  a 
narrow  passage,  its  closed  door  ajipeared  before  us,  and  the  landlord, 
stefiping  across,  as  it  seemed  reluctantly,  with  a  degree  of  caution, 
opened  it  half-way,  as  if  we  were  to  look  in. 

In  both  these  rooms,  here  especially,  it  is  strikingly  notable — almost 
impressive  of  awe — how  every  chair,  stool,  and  table,  all  the  walls  and 
their  paneling,  even  to  the  window-panes,  are  covered  over  with 
initials  so  closely  that  no  more  can  follow^  giving  to  the  whole  interior, 
through  its  brown,  ill-lighted  dusk,  a  kind  of  Gothic  richness,  then 
touched  from  outside  by  a  warm,  dusty  sun-ray,  slanting  to  the  tloor. 
On  that  very  floor,  in  sober,  uuafieck‘d  reality,  had  the  household  knelt 
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1  vn  to  eveiiinj?  worship,  at  least  on  Saturdays  and  Sabbaths,  round 
latlier — one  of  those  who,  elsewliere  toiling,  eare- 
^vorn  loul  lueanly  regarded,  did  indeed  sometimes  make  their  humble 
ilRKle  as  tiie  patriarchal  tents,  their  rude  hearth  as  a  footstool  to  the 
i)n'iiie  glory.  It  was  not  in  those  carefully-turned  stanzas  of  the 
'mh*iu  alone,  but  still  more  in  the  troubled  biography,  that  we  had  seen 
lidW  old  William  Burness  exemplified  the  model  of  devout  Scottish 
intelligence ;  how,  even  in  his  self-modified  theology,  leaning  to 
\rminian  mildness  and  Arminian  emplnusis  on  ‘‘works,”  ho  proved 
that  the  eighteenth  century — the  age  of  Voltaire  and  Hume — might  be. 
nothing  to  cottage  faitli,  nothing  to  many  obscure  dwellings,  where  the 
iK'od  of  a  higher  hope  was  felt.  There,  on  that  sill  of  the  deep  little 
window,  where  the  bulls’ -eyes  in  the  glass  make  tiny  rainbows  in  the 
ilavliitlit,  distorting  the  outer  figures  of  things  or  men,  must  have  lain 
the  small  but  i)recious  library,  as  we  have  seen  it  lie  long  ago  in 
cottaLtes  of  old-fashioned  Border  peoj)le ;  with  the  daily  commentary  of 
IalM.)iir  and  narrow  means,  weariness,  pain,  trouble,  and  sorrow,  to 
nmder  it  more  significant  at  rare  hours  of  rest.  And  we  stepped  on 
to  complete  our  impression,  with  as  little  intrusion  as  might  b(‘,  on 
>01110  previous  occupants,  who  at  our  entrance  had  suppressed  a  rather 
vt'liciuent  dialogue.  They  were  too  obvious  not  to  notice  ;  they  were 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  first  associations  of  the  place  :  a  little 
family  of  four  persons,  husband,  wife,  and  two  restless  half-crying 
childi’eii,  plainly  connected  with  the  festive  party  at  the  Brig  of  Doon, 
but  left  apart  by  it  in  no  cheerful  case.  In  his  best  clothes,  somewhat 
>(  tiled  and  discomposed,  sat  the  man — some  decent  Paisley  weaver — 
Indore  the  table,  over  whicli  he  had  suddenly  leant  his  head  upon  his 
hamls,  beside  a  half-crushed  hat  and  an  empty  pewter  measure,  while 
the  young  woman  had  shame-fiicedly  turned  aside  to  hush  her 
children,  after  reproaches  that  had  been  only  interrupted  as  we 
came.  Touched  as  she  was  herself  by  liquor,  she  hastened  to  make 
a]tologies.  She  blamed  the  excursion  train,  the  heat,  the  roads  ; 
again,  too,  she  blamed  himself  directly,  yet  much  more,  with  excusable 
eagerness,  began  to  blame  the  cause  in  Robin  Burns  and  the  attractions 
uf  his  fame.  At  that  the  weaver  made  shift  to  raise  his  head,  turning 
to  her,  and  unsteadily  regarding  her  with  a  heavy  eye,  the  while  he 
jiassed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  to  clear  his  thoughts.  A  gleam  of 
sudden  intelligence  seemed  to  awake  there,  with  reproving  attempt  at 
dignity. 

“  Xa,  na,”  he  said,  with  emphasis,  “  dlnna  cast  nae  mair  ^vyte  on 
Ihiriis !  Folk  hae  putten  wyte  eneugh  upon  his  shouthers,  and  the 
lau’t  niauh  just  lie  where  it’s  due.  WTimman  !  ”  and  stretching  for¬ 
ward  his  head  he  gazed  at  her  pointedly ;  “  Wainmany  I  tell  ye,  the  thocht 
o'  him  keepit  me  up,  as  they ’ve  dune  afore  now,  until  I  landed  here  ; 
an’  but  for  Robbie,  lass,  I  wad  hae  been  far  drunker — far  tl ranker  the 
now !  ”  To  ourselves,  too,  he  turned  explanatorily,  waiving  all  apo¬ 
logies  on  our  part,  loftily  recjiiesting  us  to  use  our  freedom,  even 
llkkering  up  confidentially  to  the  sagacious  thought,  that  if  Burns 
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liimseli*  had  been  here,  there  would  have  been  iio  giving  way  to  tl  | 
power  of  drink.  “  It 's  siccan  sangs  as  found  abilitv'to  eia<  '  I 

late,  “that  haiu  the  drink  att‘  y^e  !  They  aye  briehten  up  yeer  son^  1 
won' erfu',  man,  to  the  la.st !  And  what  would  it  have  been  T 
foregather  wi’  lUiriis  hiniser — ;just  herey  too  !  The  vera  spot,  sir>^  I 
Glor'ous — fair  glor'ous  man  !  He  wadiia  hae  denied  the  t'ithel'  hiij 
mutchkin’  I  ”  And  if  that  fresh  supply  had  not  been  steadily  refused 
by  the  landlord,  doubtless  the  weaver  would  have  insisted  on  oui 
sharing  it  in  the  place,  which  he  retained  with  etpial  stubboinues.s,  a> 
his  own  for  the  time;  till  he  was  left  there  maundering,  babbling,  as  to 
an  unseen  boon-com})anion.  The  landlord  measured  to  us  his  conli 
ality,  as  we  departed,  by  a  nosegay  from  his  favourite  flower-beds,  of 
gorgeous  pansies  and  huge  dahlias,  destined  to  be  laid  behind  the  first 
hedge  where  we  could  find  one  lingering  autumn  daisy  tii)ped  with  a 
crimson  streak  or  two.  We  came  away  satisfied  with  it  alone,  full  of 
thoughts  that  were  half  melanchoh',  half  amused,  turning  our  foces 
once  more  again  towards  Ayr. 

Passing  the  same  harvest  fields,  we  could  hear  a  clear,  sweet,  plain¬ 
tive  voice  in  the  distance,  singing  a  song  that  was  Burns’s,  well-known 
enough,  and  pure  with  the  innocence  of  rustic  love. 

“  I’ll  take  take  my  staff,  and  out  I’ll  gae 
Beyond  the  hills  to  Nannie,  O I 
iMy  S'annie’s  charming,  sweet,  and  young, 

Nae  artfu*  wiles  to  win  ye,  O ! 

And  ill  beta’  the  flattering  tongue 
That  wad  beguile  my  Nannie,  O  !  ” 

It  might  be,  it  must  be,  that  same  gentle  young  reaper-maiden  keejnngher 
f>romise  to  that  plough-lad  with  the  honest  eyes  and  open  face,  behind 
the  stooks,  not  beyond  her  father  s  hearing.  Then  a  mavis,  the  Scottish 
nightingale,  begins  to  warble  sweeter  yet  from  the  leafy  hedges,  and 
all  else  seems  silent.  Left  to  itself,  surely,  away  from  pilgrimages  and 
celebrations,  out  under  the  azure  roof,  the  more  ethereal  tendency  of 
Burns’s  muse  gains  force  ;  that  spirit,  derived  at  the  cottage  hearth 
from  his  thoughtful  and  Heaven-seeking  father,  which  his  own  life  was 
a  sad  struggle  to  attain  for  himself. 

We  speak  and  tliink  more  at  large  upon  his  career  and  poetry,  as 
we  return  ;  seeing  through  the  rural  verdure  how  there  are  blue 
glimpses  of  the  sea  that  way,  how  the  magnificent  peaks  of  island 
Arran  are  shown  over  bouglis,  purpling  witli  sunset,  as  if  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  scene  ;  and,  to  eitlier  hand,  the  soft  Kyle  district,  and 
how  the  wilder  coa.st-hills  of  Carrick  and  Cunningham  clip  out  upon 
the  broad  bay.  But  if  aught  further  must  be  said,  in  more  expressly 
rriticid  form,  it  must  be  left  for  a  future  opportunity. 


If 
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♦  “  Redeeming  Love.’ 


ITuE  woman  who  lost  her  piece  of  silver  swept  her  house  out  diligently, 
rcLraidless  of  the  dust  she  raised,  until  she  found  it.  “  It  is  not 
unusual,’’  says  ^lackenzie,*  “to  find  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and 
tuiiiult  wlieii  there  is  any  great  work  going  on  in  religion.  Satan 
likes  nothing  so  well  as  to  let  things  settle  down  in  darkness  and 
quiet.  But  when  Christ  is  seeking  out  his  people  in  good  earnest, 
we  must  not  expect  it  all  to  be  smooth  work.  How  many  afflictions 
I  are  sent,  like  storm-blasts,  sweeping  through  the  soul,  to  waken  us  up 
[  to  see  our  danger  and  seek  our  safety  !” 

Such  storm-blasts  were,  even  now,  l)eginning  to  blow  up  the  moral 
dust  in  Hopkinsville.  One  evening,  ^Ir.  Bolter,  stumbling  on  his  old 
aoiuaintance,  A  1,  mentioned  to  that  excellent  official  the  state  of 
afiairs  in  the  Bat’s  Hole,  and  observed  what  a  good  thing  it  would  be 
if  the  publican  could  be  deprived  of  his  license.  A  1  thought  that, 
considering  the  offences  committed,  the  prospect  of  doing  so  was  highly 
promising,  and  engaged  to  see  to  it.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Bolter  was 
I  going  to  try  what  he  could  do  in  an  amicable  way,  by  entering  the 
Rat’s  Hole  with  several  numbers  of  the  “British  Workman,”  and 
offering  them  to  the  customers  there. 

Accordingly,  he  made  his  way  thither,  guided  along  the  otherwise 
dark  street  by  a  flaming  oil  lamp  in  the  entrance.  He  went  up-stairs, 
where  he ‘heard  a  great  stamping  of  feet,  and  other  tokens  of  applause, 
and  entered  a  room,  stifling  hot,  where  many  men  were  drinking.  A 
popiUar  song- having  just- been  eoneluded,  there  was  a  lull,  which  he 
took  advantage  of,  by  going  round  the  table  and  laying  a  “  British 
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CHAPTER  XY. 


Gales  from  heaven,  if  so  He  will. 
Sweeter  melodies  can  wake 
On  the  lofty  mountain  rill, 

Than  the  meeting  waters  make  : 
Who  hath  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
May  be  left,  but  not  alone. 


TOWN  .\>U  FORKS  I. 


SHADOWS. 


Whether  in  his  lonely  course. 

Lonely,  not  forlorn, — he  stray, 

Oi*,  with  Love’s  supporting  force. 
Cheat  the  toil  and  cheer  the  way, 
Leave  it  all  to  His  high  hand. 

Who  doth  hearts  as  streams  command. 
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roWX  AXJ)  FOKKST. 


W(irkinaii”  befuro  each  man,  saving,  “Would  you  Hkt*  t.  i 
this  r’ 

“  1  hope  you  re  going  to  give  us  a  piece  of  money  with  it”*  m 
tlie  lirst.  ’ 

“  I  don’t  aj)prove  of  this  paper,”  said  another. 

“  And  1  don’t  approve  of  methodistical  spies,”  said  a  third,  “t}; 
fellow,  whatever  he  may  call  himself,  is  nothing  more  nor  loss 
a  s]>y. 

“  Then,  out  of  window  shall  he  go,”  said  another,  rising  up. 

“  Sottly,  soltly,  my  good  sir,”  said  Air.  Ilolter,  composoc  iiy.  “Thi, 
house  is  common  to  us  all.  The  owner  may  turn  me  out  of  it  h  he 
chooso's  ;  hut  you  and  I  are  here  on  the  same  terms.” 

“  Xo,  we’re  not,”  said  the  other,  getting  nearer  to  him ;  “  and  I’ll 
tell  you  why.  We  call  for  li(tuor,  and  pay  for  it  :  you  do  neither  ou,. 
nor  the  other.  Therefore  it’s  plain  you’re  nothing  better  than  ;i  spy.” 

“  You  may  think  so,  but  you’ve  not  proved  it,”  said  ^Ir.  iMtlk-r- 
“  you  miglit  just  as  well  say,  ‘  We  call  for  liquor,  and  pay  for  it ;  you 
tlo  neither,  and  therefore  you’re  a  hippopotamus.” 

This  unexpected  sally  made  some  of  them  laugh,  and  the  assailant 
for  a  moment  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself. 

“  Ah,  my  dear  man,”  said  Air.  Jlolter,  coolly,  “it's  plain  yoii’vo  not  f 
studied  logic,  or  you  nevrr  would  have  used  sucli  an  argument  as  that '  ^ 

AVhv,  you  might  drive  a  Lord  Alayor’s  coaeh  through  it.”  ■ 

This  made  them  laugh  again,  and  one  of  them  offered  Afr.  hulttr  | 
something  to  drink.  Though  he  did  not  accept  it,  he  immediaUly  \ 
availed  himself  of  the  opening  that  was  made  for  him  by  his  ally  on  r 
the  l)ench,  and  sat  down  beside  him.  His  antagonist,  however,  wivs 
very  surly,  and,  resuming  his  seat,  he  said — 

“  Logic  here  or  Logic  there.  I’ll  bet  you  sixpence  that  you  are  what 
1  say.” 

“  And  1 11  present  you  with  six2:)ence,”  said  Air.  Bolter,  “  if  you  can 
tell  me  what  logic  is.  But  come,  don’t  let  us  be  uncomfortable 
together.  As  1  came  over  AVestminster  Bridge  the  other  night, 
in  a  pouring  rain,  there  was  a  stoppage.  Y"ou  never  saw  such  a 
complete  wedge.  There  were  flies,  vans,  carts,  wagons,  omnibuses, 
ladies  going  out  to  parties  in  close  carriages,  all  jammed  up  together. 
The  policemen  were  popping  in  and  out  among  the  horses’  heads,  1  lit 
for  a  while,  could  make  nothing  of  it.  You  may  fancy  the  confusion. 
After  a  time  some  of  the  drivers,  who  did  not  ])ossess  the  sweetest  of 
tempers,  began  loudly  to  grumble.  Aluch  good  that  did,  of  coui'se. 
However,  they  were  getting  more  and  more  out  of  patience,  when  all 
at  once,  a  cheerful  voice  cried  out,  ‘  AVhat’s  the  odds,  when  we' re  all  so 
comfortable  together  ?’  Of  course  there  was  a  general  laugh  ;  and,  the 
next  minute,  as  if  by  magic,  the  foremost  vehicles  began  to  move 
onwards,  the  others  followed  in  due  course,  and,  in  a  few  moments  all 
obstacles  had  dispersed,  and  every  one  was  jogging  along  his  own  way.” 


*  Verbatim. 
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"id  111 

icr  oii»i 
spy;’ 
Vilter  • 
’  you 


^'0  not 
that  1 


If  n  •.  little  anecdote  was  told  so  pleasantly  and  naturolly,  that  friendly 
I  the  speaker  from  snmlry  <piarters  ;  and  he  then  pro- 

I  ^ "  Infto  say,  “  I  have  not  come  in  to  stay  ;  I  merely  wished  to  otier 
^  '  '  tho-e  papers  lor  the  chance  of  their  being  acceptable  to  you,  and 
^  ■'  ♦Ik*  event  of  their  proving  otherwise,  I  shall  speedily  withdraw  them 
I  j  ^jiivself  Hive  me  leave,  however,  if  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  you, 

^  tint  out  to  your  attention  one  or  two  anecdotes  in  this  number, 
r  iiappeiis  to  be  a  remarkably  good  one,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  1  will 
I  "  111  ilieiii  to  you  myself^  though  it  is  getting  rather  late.’’ 
i  ^  “Kiad  away  by  all  means,”  said  two  or  three,  tliough  the  warlike 
I  /x,.ntleiiian  exclaimed,  “  1  oljjects  to  this  here  style  of  thing,”  and  began 
I  t*  thump  the  table  with  his  pewter  can.  llis  next  neighbour,  however, 

I  him  a  shove,  and  roughly  muttered,  ‘‘  quiet  then,  will  ye  ]  ”  on 
I  Jvliich  the  other  looked  daggers.  ^Ir.  Bolter,  whose  oljject  now  became 
I  ^  successful  and  early  retreat,  proceeded  without  delay  to  read  one 
i  or  two  rather  lively  anecdotes  with  all  the  spirit  he  possessed ;  and 
I  ilieiuj^tartiiig  up,  he  said,  “Well,  1  must  be  otf.  If  I  should  ever  come 
\  way  again,  I  may  perhaps  look  in  on  you  earlier ;  but,  at  present, 
i  I  will  merely  leave  these  papers  with  you  ;  and  if  any  of  you  shouhl 
\  }h‘  pleased  with  them  and  wish  to  see  any  more,  you  can  tell  me  so 
I  iH‘xt  time.  Good  night.” 

i  And  otf  he  went  with  flying  colours  ;  though  his  argumentative 
I  opponent  hinted  to  him  as  he  passed,  that  he  should  let  fly  at  his  head 
<onie  night  when  he  was  least  expecting  it. 

Mr.  Bolter,  having  proceeded  beyond  the  beams  of  the  friendly  lamp, 
was  cautiously  wading  through  the  mire,  when  he  heard  some  one  in 
the  pitchy  darkness  before  him,  distressfully  call  out,  “Hoy!  Hoy! 
Help!  Help!” 

Mr.  Bolter  ran  forward  towards  the  voice  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  suddenly 
found  himself  almost  up  to  the  knees  in  soft  mud. 

“Where  are  you,  and  what’s  the  matter  ?  ”  cried  he. 

‘^Hcre  I  am,  almost  embedded  in  mud,”  replied  the  other,  “and 
afraid  to  move  a  step,  lest  I  should  plunge  farther  into  it.” 

The  voice  was  gentlemanlike  but  helpless.  “  Give  me  your  liand,” 
.sudMr.  Bolter,  “  I  know  the  bearings  hereabouts,  perhaps  rather  better 
than  you  do,  though  I  am  somewhat  out  of  my  soundings.” 

“Thank  you,  thank  you,”  cried  the  other,  eagerly  grasping  the 
prolfered  hand.  “  Surely,  never  was  man  in  such  a  pickle  !” 

The  thought  of  robbery  and  murder  had  occurred  to  Air.  Bolter,  but 
only  to  be  imstantly  rejected  ;  there  was  a  genuine  ring  in  the  cheerful 
laugh  which  proclaimed  the  stranger  no  counterfeit. 

“  Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?  ”  said  ^Ir.  Bolter. 

“Anywhere,  out  of  this  mess,”  said  his  companion.  “Home,  I 
tliiiik.  I’ve  had  enough  of  this  .part  of  Hopkinsville  for  a  while, 
though  I  was  intending  to  get  to  the  Bat’s  Hole  ?  ” 

“Theltat’s  Hole,  sir  ?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bolter.  “Ah,  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  go  there  !  You’ll  get  no  good  there,  I  can  assure  you.” 

“That  depends  upon  my  object,”  replied  the  other.  “  How  do  you 
know  so  much  about  it  ?  ” 
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“  Hecuuse  I  have  just  been  there.” 

“  Well,  it*  it  suited  you,  might  it  not  suit  me  ?  ’’ 

“  Ah,  sir,  all  [>la(*es  must  suit  the  ]X)or  city  missionary.” 

“Hal”  said  the  other;  and  paused.  “So  that’s  what  vou 
resumed  he  ])resently.  “  I  was  wondering  to  what  class  you 
belong.  1  .set  you  down  for  the  doctor.” 

“A  doctor  of  isouls,  sir.” 

“  A  fpiack-doctor,  I’m  afraid,  Mr.  Missionary,  eh  i  You  haveut 
taken  out  your  dijdoma  ?” 


“  Well,  sir,  that’s  a  handsome  return  of  yours,  for  mv  ]»iekin.rv 
out  of  the  mud.” 


His  companion  laughed,  perhaps  with  a  little  shame,  and  then  sail, 

“  Well  !  what  were  they  doing  at  the  Hat’s  Hole  ?  I  have  heard  so 
much  of  that  place,  that  1  have  been  ciuioiis  to  see  it.” 

“  That  was  precisely  my  own  case,  sir  ;  so  I  took  a  haiKlful  of  the 
‘  British  Workman’  with  me,  and  walked  in.” 

“  But  was  it  not  dangerous  ?  Were  you  not  afraid  I” 

“It  /ros*  dangerous  ;  but  I  was  not  afraid.” 

“  Vou  were  bold — ” 

“  ( )h,  sir,  my  master  stood  by  me.” 

“  Y^our  master 

“  Your  blaster  and  mine,  sir — our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

“  J>o  you  know  who  I  am  ?”  said  the  other,  quickly. 

“  Xot  in  the  least ;  but  He  w  your  Master,  whatever  kind  of  servant 
to  Him  you  may  be.” 

“  Certainly,  certainly !  I  had  not  thought — Well,  Mr.  Bolter, 
tell  me  how  you  got  on.” 

Yo  know  me  then,  sir,  it  seems,”  said  Mr.  Bolter,  smiling.  “  Well, 
when  I  got  in,  a  man  offered  to  throw  me  out  of  w’indow\” 

“  Bather  an  aw'kw'ard  beginning  !  AVliat  did  you  do  ]  ” 

“  What  should  tjou  have  done  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  confess  1  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say.” 

“  YWu  must  not  take  much  time,  sir,  to  pre])are  w’hat  you  have  to 
say,  or  to  do,  either,  if  you  venture  into  the  Bat’s  Hole.  I  told  the 
man  1  had  as  much  right  to  be  in  the  house  as  he  had  ;  w  e  were  on 
equal  terms.  He  denied  it,  and  said  he  and  his  companions  called  for 
liquor  and  paid  for  it,  w  hich  I  did  not,  and  therefore  I  was  a  spy.” 

“  That  w’as  a  7ion  se<iuitar.  He  should  have  said,  and  therefore  you 
were  not  on  equal  terms.” 

Just  so  ;  but  he  was  no  logician,  and  I  told  him  so.  He  betted 
me  sixpence  1  w’as  a  s]jy,  and  I  offered  him  sixpence  if  he  could  tell 
me  wdiat  logic  was.  By  degrees  I  made  my  w^ay  sufficiently  to  he 
offered  a  seat  at  their  table,  I  told  them  a  story,  read  them  one  or  two 
anecdotes  from  the  ‘  British  Workman,’  and  then  made  good  my  retreat 
while  I  could  do  so  with  safety,  making  a  half-promise  to  look  in  on 
them  on  some  future  occasion.’’ 

‘‘  Y"ou  did  more  than  1  could  have  done,  I  am  afraid,”  said  the  other, 
after  a  short  silence. 

“  Why  do  you  say  you  are  afraid,  sir  ]  ” 
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I  ..  j  .^in  afi'aiM  I  couM  not  have  done  as  nuieli  as  you  did,”  said  his 

that's  an  amendment,”  said  ^fr.  Holter  laughing.  “  No,  1 
Miet  ^-onld.  These  j)laees  and  peoph‘,  sir,  are  only  tit 

the  missionary.  ’He  acts  iis  pioneer  for  more  civilized  labourers. 
Hum  is  voung  gentleman,  eminent,  I  understand,  for  scholarship 
nii  parish,  which  is  twice  too  large  for  any 

^  In  hat  how  could  he  make  his  way  in  such  a  den  as  the  Hat's  Hole  I 
lirst  sight  of  his  tine  linen  and  tine  person,  carriage,  and 
.ihvss  would  set  them  against  him.  They  w’ould  tell  him  as  I  was 
to-night - 

“  What  I  ” 

“That  they  would  let  fly  at  his  head  the  first  opportunity,  when  he 
h'ast  expW-ting  it.” 

At  this  instant  ^Ir.  Bolter  received  a  lilow  on  the  head  from  a 
Mn'l'jfcon,  which  felled  liim  to  the  ground.  The  next  moment  a  couple 
of  well-directed  blows  troin  the  doubhal  lists  of  his  companion,  leveled 
ln>  foe  to  the  mud,  though  the  next  instant  he  was  on  his  feet  and 
and  running  off  as  fast  as  he  could. 

“  What  cheer,  Mr.  Bolter  I cried  his  cham])ion,  excitedly.  You’re 
nut  seriously  injured,  1  hope  I  lean  on  me,  my  good  sir.” 

And  raising  him  vigorously  from  the  ground,  he  dragged  the  be¬ 
wildered  Mr.  Bolter  into  a  small  shop  hard  by,  in  the  miserable  window 
of  which  gleamed  a  light. 

“  Mr.  l)e  Vere  ]  ”  exclaimed  ^fr.  Bolter  amazedly,  as  the  rays  of  the 
tallow  candle  fell  upon  his  face. 

“The  same,”  replied  IHr.  J)e  Yere,  shaking  him  vehemently  by  the 
liaiul.  ‘-How  are  you  ?  How  do  you  feel  yourself^  My  dear  Mr. 
IViltfU’,  that  blow  might  have  felled  an  ox.  It  was  a  providence  that 
your  valuable  life  was  spared!” 

“  A  [)rovidence  ]  my  valuable  life!”  repeated  iNFr.  Bolter,  looking 
very  much  gratified.  “  1  can  assure  you,  sir,  this  kindness  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  of  action  repays  me  a  dozen  times  for  the  raj)  on  my  hea(l.” 

“You  are  a  ca])ital  fellow,  and  that's  the  fact,”  said  ^Ir.  J)e  Yere, 
very  cordially.  “  So  now,  since  you  doiTt  seem  materially  hurt,  let  us 
get  out  of  this  detestable  locality  as  soon  as  we  can.  dive  me  your 
arm— you  are  not  (piite  steady  yet.” 

Ami  off  they  went  as  lovingly  as  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Damon  and 
Pythias,  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  any  other  gentlemen  whose  names 
always  run  in  couples  on  account  of  their  affection  and  fidelity.  The 
generous  .^rr.  J  )e  Vere  had  entirely  forgotten  that  his  comj)anion  was 
not  quit(‘  sound,  and,  wdth  the  ardour  of  youth,  was  anxious  to  abme 
hv  his  CMUdiality  for  all  his  past  misapprehension  and  coldness.  On 
reaching  the  precincts  of  gas-lighted,  civilized  society,  they  parted  with 
a  warm  hand-shakiug,-tht?-best  oPfriends. 

Ah:  well  wrote  wise  John  Foster: — “The  little,  nominal,  specific 
•listinctions  of  sects  cannot  be  got  rid  of  while  there  is  so  little  of  vital 
religion  in  the  world  :  because  that  is  so  shallow,  these  inconsideraFjle 
points  stand  prominent  above  the  surface,  and  occasion  obstruction  and 
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mischief.  'Wlien  the  powerful  spring-tide  of  piety  and  mint]  .v 
rise,  these  points  will  be  swallowed  up  and  disappear.” 

John  and  Ellen  were  amazingly  delighted  with  Mr.  Iloltefs  ro)  • 
of  his  rencontre  with  Mr.  De  Vere.  In  the  first  instaiico,  howV^ 
they  wen*  greatly  alarimul  at  their  fi'iend’s  appearance.  X(>t 
he  ])lastered  with  mnd  from  head  to  foot,  but  his  hair  was  luuttfMl 
congealed  blood  from  the  blow  he  had  received,  and  was  exces.<ivj" 
t(*nder  to  the  touch,  so  that  when  Ellen  skilfully  cut  oh*  the  hair  rei 
the  contusion,  and  with  light  hand  bathed  the  wound,  he  oouM  n  * 
help  wincing  and  crying  out.  ^loreover,  as  he  had  liillen  on  his  in,. 
it  was  scored  and  scratched  in  a  distressing  manner,  and  many  m\ri\\[^ 
particles  of  gravel  and  sand  were  embedded  in  the  skin,  lie  hud  t„ 
undergo  a  very  tedious  and  severe  discipline  from  the  hainls  of 
l)efori*  she  could  at  all  satisfy  herself  that  she  liad  done  her  diitv  l.y 
him  as  a  sister  of  charity  ;  and  when  he  at  length  was  coiirt-plastWtj 
and  bandaged  to  her  entire  satisfaction,  he  was  sensibhi  of  a  viohir 
headache,  great  lassitude,  and  pains  in  his  limbs,  which  his  fall  and 
bad  usage  seemed  fully  to  account  for.  The  remedies  proposed  bv  his 
kind  nurses  were  a  hot  foot-bath,  a  basin  of  gruel,  and  a  warm  Vd- 
to  none  of  which  he  made  any  objection  :  but  as  John  proposcil  pr,.. 
paring  the  hath  for  him  by  the  fire  after  Ellen  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
Elh‘n  had  to  make  the  gruel  in  the  first  instance,  ^Ir.  Bolter  had  no 
resource  but  to  sit  by  the  fire  while  the  said  gruel  was  making  And 
then  it  was,  that,  in  spite  of  his  throbbing  head,  he  took  occasion  h 
give  his  companions  full  particulars  of  his  visit  to  the  Bat’s  Hole,  and 
his  encounter  with  ^Ir.  De  Vere. 

“  It  really  was  quite  providential!”  exclaimed  Ellen,  as  she  placed 
the  gruel  before  him,  and  then  proceeded  to  fill  the  warmiiigpan. 
“  First  you  make  an  enemy  of  a  desperate  rultian ;  then  you  convert  a 
gentleman  who  was  your  enemy  into  a  friend  by  an  opimrtune  kind¬ 
ness  :  then,  when  the  ruffian  assails  you,  your  new  friend  protects  you 
and  saves  your  life.  Depend  on  it,  there  will  be  great  results  from  all 
this  1” 

And  off  she  went  with  the  warming-pan. 

“  John,”  said  Mr.  Bolter,  after  a  pause,  “I  should  so  like  to  have 
you  for  my  co-labourer  in  Hopkinsville  !  We  could  carry  everything 
before  us.” 

“  ^Vh  !  no,”  said  John,  shaking  his  head,  “  I’m  not  equal  to  that. 
You  can  undertake  the  town,  but  I  can  only  undertake  the  forest.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  HOUR  BEFORE  DAWN. 

Our  life 

Is  what  we  do,  and  not  the  space  we  live. 

J.  E.  Jackson. — Cecil  and  Mary. 

The  forest,  unknown  to  John,  was  already  undertaken.  A  missionary 
was  a})pointed  to  the  gipsies,  and  this  missionary,  who  was  a  Ba})tist, 


I  .  pharoali's  family  apparently  so  savingly  convertoil,  that  ho  was 
!  ^ fxclaim  :  “  l»ehold,  here  is  water — what  dotli  hinder  these  to 

I  it  expedient  to  make  some  preparatory  inquiries  of  ^Fr. 

rjtoras  to  his  experience  of  their  sincerity,  this  missionary,  Mr. 
l^ivers,  called  at  the  Millers’  the  day  after  the  attack  in  Hopkinsville. 
j|e  tomi<l  HIK'H  sewing  behind  the  counter  ;  she  said  Mr.  Bolter  was 
•  being  in  severe  pain  in  conseipience  of  a  blow  he  had  received 
previous  nigdit.  Mr.  Ibv(*rs  was  concerned  :  did  she  think  he 
^y  j.:(.(|ual  to  seeing  a  brother  missionary  I  If  the  indisposition  were 
not  serious,  ])eriiai>s  it  would  be  no  great  inconvenience  to  him  to 
iii^wer  a  question  or  two  of  some  inq)ortance  :  if  he  wert*  seriously  ill, 
\  word  in  season  from  a  fcllow-(diristian  might  not  b(i  uuacce])table. 

Idleii  went  up  and  tappcnl  at  ]\[r.  l>olt(U‘’s  door,  and  didivered  Mr. 
b’ivers  nu'ssage.  Mr.  Bolter  answered  very  feverishly,  that  he  might 
ooia^  up  if  he  liked  ;  so  !Mr.  Kivers  availed  himself  of  the  summons. 

Hlen  bad  scarcely  resumed  her  iieedb*  when  a  very  handsome,  gen¬ 
tlemanlike  person,  decidedly  clerical  in  appearance,  entered,  and 
iiKtiiired  Avhether  ]Mr.  Bolter  lodged  there.  Ellen  said  he  did.  AV'as 
lie  at  home  ^  Yes  ;  confined  to  his  bed  by  injuries  he  had  received — 
a  l)rotlier  missionary  was  now  with  him.  The  clergyman  looked  much 
concerned  ;  he  said  he  had  feared  Mr.  Bolter  might  be  sutfering  from 
the  savage  attack  made  on  him,  which  was  the  reason  of  his  calling  to 
ask  how  he  was. 

“  Oh,  then,”  said  Ellen,  with  mantling  colour,  “  I  dare  say,  sir,  you 
are  Mr.  Be  Yere.” 

‘‘  I  am,”  said  he  ;  “  but  what  made  you  guess  it  » ” 

“  Mr.  Jlolter  told  us,  sir,  how^  ])ravely  you  defended  him.  He  was 
warm  in  your  praise,  and  feels  your  kindness  very  gratefully.” 

]\lr.  Be  Vere  looked  pleased,  desired  his  very  friendly  remembrances 
to  be  conveyed  to  him,  and  hoped  he  would  soon  be  restored  to  his 
course  of  usefulness,  and  went  away.  IIow  pleasing  an  impression  he 
crt‘ated  hy  those  few  kind  words  ! 

Next,  Margaret  came  in.  She  wanted  te  see  ^fr.  Bolter  ;  but,  when 
she  heard  of  his  being  ill  in  bed,  she  remained  talking  with  Ellen, 
who  related  to  her  what  had  passed  the  night  before.  ^largaret’s  eye 
<;listened  with  a  tear  :  she  said  he  ought  to  be  more  careful  of  himself 
—he  did  not  know  how  valuable  his  life  was. 

Klleii  began  to  wonder  !Mr.  Bivers  did  not  come  down  staii-s :  a 
pause  ensuing,  they  could  hear  ^Ir.  Rivers  praying.  Then  ^Ir. 
Ih liter’s  door  opened  and  shut  ;  !Mr.  Rivers  came  down-stairs  and 
re-entered  the  shop,  looking  very  serious. 

“  My  good  brother  is  very  ill,’.’  said  he  ;  “  you  may  think  it  only 
from  the  effects  of  the  blow,  but  I  am  of  a  ditferent  opinion.  I  have 
had  some  experience,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  he  is  about  to  be  laid 
aside  by  typdius  fever, — and  of  a  malignant  character.” 

Ellen  uttered  a  faint  cry.  “  If  you  are  afraid  of  yourself,”  said  !Mr. 
Pdvers,  looking  at  her  with  some  severity,  “3'ou  had  better  secure  your 
own  safety  by  going  elsewhere,  and  find  some  other  person  to  nurse  him.” 
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P<“»^on;’  said  Margaret,  with  quiet  decision 
(Jr,  It  you  are  atraid  of  Ins  reiuainiiig  in  your  house,  no  tim« 
be  lost  in  removing  liim  to  a  fever  liospital.”  “‘5'; 

“()li  no,  sir,”  said  Kllen,  recovering  herself,  thomdi  tl.M  . 
rolle.l  ,lown  tier  cheeks  ;  “  you  quite  mistake  in  supposing 
a  mere  selfisli  letter  of  loilgings.  .Mr.  Uolter  is  the  .karesUW  ^ 
have  ;  and  niy  alarm  was  for  liim,  not  for  mvself.  AVe  cannot  o  '"' 
of  having  him  removed;  and  we  will  nurse  him  as  if  he  were  on 
brother.  We  liave  done  so  before. ’’ 

“  In  that  case,”  said  Mr.  Ihvers,  very  kindly,  ‘‘  I  crreatK- 

having  said  what  I  .lid,  and  my  caution  for  you  musUe'  .uhtT^ ' 

other  way.  Pray  do  not,  in  your  humane  zeal,  run  anv  uni  ! 

risks,  lake  all  salutary  precautions.  You  should  have  1,1110^'^ 
once.  ‘I'oice  at 

“  J  will  go  for  the  doctor  directly,”  sai.l  Ellen,  tyiim  on  lierh.. 
with  trembling  hamls.  .She  sped  on  her  erimhranVwte 
returned  she  found  Afaigaret  already  established  in  .Mr  li.ltf''?’ 
room,  wluir,.  she  would  only  speak  to  Kllen  at  the  door,  be...;inM,  r  ,! 
earnest  whispei-s  to  ke.q.  out  of  infection  as  much  as  possibk. 

Ellen  slmd  tears,  but  went  down-stairs.  AA'ith  the  utmost  ,l,>sire 
be  a  good  nurse,  she  was  conscious  of  having  had  verv  little  cy. 
perieiice  ;  and  .Alaigaret  scenie.l  to  have  such  quiet  self-reliance  and  to 

('"Sl'tto  bo  done  an.l  how  to  do ’it  thr 
E  hm  thought  It  best  to  take  the  second  place  at  once,  ami  a-t  as  W 
adjutant.  Margaret  sugpste.l  chloride  of  lime  as  a  .lisinfectaiit^  aid 
.iniariml-w.ater  as  a  cooling  drink.  Ellon  obtained  and  prepar.d  the 
latter  at  once;  and  just  as  she  had  made  it,  -Afr.  Case,  tl  e  .Ictor 

.She  followed  him  up-stairs,  and  .stood  outside  thehalf  oixui  .Iw 
while  he  went  in:  she  heard  him  ask  Air.  Polter  whether  his  throat  ivw 
•sore  his  eyes  heavy  .an, I  nnablo  to  bear  the  light,  his  hea.l  .achiiw,  hi* 
mouth  paiyheil,  his  limbs  lull  of  p.ain— to  all  which  Air.  ]!oltei;ina 
tuck  liurriedvoi.-e.  answered  in  the  aHirimitive.  Ellen  judg..,!  fmin 
tlie  tone  and  look  of  the  .loctor,  that  he  did  not  think  favourably  of 
bis  patient :  he  came  out  on  the  lan.ling,  and  told  Alaigaret,  who 

o  .<  mil,  that  if  juii'iile  spots  should  appear  on  the  skin,  accom¬ 
panied  by  nu, eh  prostiation  of  strength,  he  must  have  wine,  in  such  aid 
Mich  .imuititic.s.  Alaigaret  listened  to  him  as  an  orticle.  Then  Ellen 
u-l,etl'  ,  iiii.l  timidly  a.ske.l  him,  as  she  opened  the  door, 

hether  he  thought  Mr.  Polter  in  much  danger.  “  1  c.aiiiiot  sav  I 
think  very  well  ot  him,  ’  was  his  depressiii"  reidv 

Mine!  where  was  it  to  be  h.a.l  (  Mi^.  Al,:eke  would  surely  .dva 
her  s.>nie  Ellen  was  now  truly  thankful  that  Alaigaret  was  'in'  the 
hou>e,  to  take  charge  of  the  su-k  man,  while  she  ran  off  to  Airs.  Aleeke  s. 
I  rue  eoiicern  was  e.xpre.ss.al  by  Alps.  Aleeke  for  Air.  IJolter’s  illness : 
K  „a\c  .  on  .1  mttle  of  wine,  and  told  her  she  might  have  as  imi.h 
moiv.  as  was  want, Ml— or  anything  else,— b,'d-iinen— «««,  thing. 

wa.->  go  ing  ,hisk  Ellen  remenibercl  John  would  .soon  ,'onie  in. 
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tiiirf  liis;  tea,  an»l  the  fire  was  quite  low  !  Slie  was  hlowiii"  it 
the  bellows,  when  he  eaiiio  in,  and  looked  surprised  to  see 
rcailv.  When  she  told  him  the  sad  news,  it  (piite  stunned 
1  •  V*'  Tlid  rallied,  and  reminded  Ellen  that  Mr.  Bolter  liad 

1  ”.l  i  fever  once  before,  yet  he  had  got  over  it,  and  so  he  doubtless 
•I'lild  this  time,  though  of  course  it  was  very  hard  to  bear,  and  must 
fuvat  anxiety,  bdlen  tried  to  take  this  cheerful  view  of  the 
•  iuid  she  told  him  of  Mr.  De  Vere’s  kind  visit,  and  of  ^fr.  Itivers 
\*ivin'^  with  ^fr.  Bolter  and  sitting  with  him  so  long.  All  this 
J|J^‘‘,^.,j',j,,hn  :  and  he  went  up  to  see  his  friend,  disposed  to  view  his 
iilnoss  in  a  very  hopeful  light.  ^ 

blit'll  poured  out  ^Margaret’s  tea,  and  took  it  up  to  her ;  telling 
Jiiliu  at  the  same  time  that  his  was  ready,  lie  was  so  long  coming 
,l,»\vn,  that  she  set  tin*  little  teapot  on  the  hob,  fearful  that  it  would  be 
,|iiite  chilled.  AVhen,  at  length,  he  joined  her,  he  looked  much 
s.hldcr  tli:in  when  he  went  up — he  could  not  eat  a  morsel,  and  with 
diliiculty  restrained  his  tears. 

Margaret  went  home  about  ten  o’clock,  because  she  knew  the  dd 
vroinaii  who  live<l  Avith  her  Avould  be  uneasy  at  her  absence  ;  but  she 
ja’oiiiised  to  return  the  next  day,  and  sit  up  the  -following  night. 
M.-aiiliiiie  John  sat  up,  and  a  heavy  night  ho  found  it.  lie  hacl  never 
s.it  iii*  with  a  sick  p(‘rson  a  whole  night  through,  bolbre,  ami  had  hail 
lio  idea  how  long  and  dreary  the  hours  were  after  midnight,  nor  what 
;i  chilly  feeling  iireceded  the  dawn.  From  that  night  he  read,  Avith  a 
iifw  scns<‘  of  its  d(*ep  nmaning,  that  Averse  in  the  ]*.salm  Avhich  says, 
‘■Mv  s(ail  Avatcheth  for  tliee  more  than  thcA’ that  AA'atch  for  the 


* 


iiiorniiig 

Mr.  Bolter,  towards  nightfall,  talked  or  rather  babbled  iiice.ssaidlv. 
in'!  utterances  Avas  so  short  and  <[uiek,  that  it  Avas  ditlicult  to  umh'r- 
.>.t;uid  a  Avord  he  said,  and  there  Avas  no  connexion  in  it.  Once  he 
exclaimed,  “Oh,  poor  Hopkinsville  !”  and,  opening  his  burning  eyes, 
lixed  them  piteously  on  dohn,  adding,  “Won’t  you?  v'0)it  you  and 
then  closed  them  again. 

John  kiicAv  A'cry  Avell  Avhat  he  meant ;  and  the  ai)peal  Avas  almo.st 
more  tliau  he  could  staml.  He  sat  sorroAvfully  by  his  friend’s  bed¬ 
side,  looking  at  his  altered  face,  and  thinking  to  himself  that  Avhat 
Mr.  bolter  had  done  lui  ought  not  to  mind  doing,  and  that  he  must 
he  a  A'oiy  great  sinner  to  hold  back  from  doing  any  one  thing  that 
Bod  re(piired  of  him. 

At  daybreak  there  Avas  poor  Ellon,  Avith  her  pale,  anxious  face, 
hi'ckoniiig  John  to  the  d(3or,  and  begging  him  to  let  her  take  his  place 
while  he  went  doAvn-stairs,  Avhere  he  Avould  tind  hot  coffee,  and  then 
took  a  couple  of-  hours’^est  before  he  Avent  to  business.  John  AA*as  so 
tired  and  sleepy  that  he  complied,  Avithout  a  thought  of  the  danger 
slie  Avas  incurring ;  and  Ellen  stole  in  and  sat  Avhere  she  could  dimly 
>^ee  Mr.  i\Ir.  Bolter’s  unconscious  face,  herself  unseen.  She  prayed  for 
liim,  slie  j>rayed  for  herself,  she  prayed  for  John,  and  then  she  prayed 
lor  Mr.  Bolter  again. 

II. 
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About  eiglit  o  clocK  Alar^Mrct  quietly  entered,  witli  a  soup  plat^  j 
her  liand,  containing  chloride  ot‘  lime  and  watei*,  in  the  proportion  ot 
forty  parts  of  water  to  one  of  chloride  of  lime.  8he  placed  this  on  a 
table  to  the  Iceicard  side  of  ^Ir.  Jlolter,  where  it  was  not  likely  to 
upset,  and  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air. 
liad  learnt,  during  her  stay  in  the  fever  hospital,  that  free  ventilation 
is  one  of  the  securest  safeguards  in  infectious  complaints ;  andtlut 
infection,  communicated  through  the  air,  rarely  extemls  aliove  a  hw 
feet  from  the  body  of  the  patient.  Still,  she  was  continually  witkia 
the  fatal  circle  herself ;  but  she  had  no  personal  fears,  and  was  eliiefly 
anxious  that  no  harm  should  befall  Ellen. 

John,  alfectionate  brother  though  he  was,  had  been  too  wearv  anil 
pre-occupied  to  think  of  Ellen’s  danger ;  yet,  on  his  way  to  tW 
brewery,  it  struck  him  that  he  might  not  be  altogether  a  "safe  com¬ 
panion  to  his  fellow-clerks,  and  that  he  had  better  refer  the  question 
to  his  employer.  This  gentlemen  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  risk  of 
having  typhus  fever  in  Ids  brewery,  and  conseq\ientlv  John  got  hh 
coiKje  d  HirCy  which  he  did  nut  at  all  mind,  as  it  gave  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  returning  to  nurse  ^Ir.  llolter. 

The  disease  was  progressing  now ;  Mr.  ] loiter  no  longer  hahhl.*.!, 
his  throat  was  too  much  swollen  for  him  to  speak,  he  could  scaredv 
swallow.  A  deep  gloom  hung  over  the  house  ;  neighbours  looked  on 
it  with  awe,  and  fearfully  communicated  to  one  another  the  an^^wers 
to  their  impuries  in  the  shop,  or  dilated  on  their  own  experiences  and 
forebodings.  ‘‘  There  is  a  crying  for  wine  in  the  streets,’^  says  Isaiali. 

“  They  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song  ;  strong  wine  shall  be  hitter 
to  them  that  drink  it.”  Surely  this  referred  to  some  pending  visita¬ 
tion,  like  that  of  cholera  or  typhus  fever,  when  wine  is  sought  for 
absolutely  medicinal  i)urposes,  wlndly  opposite  to  those  of  conviviality. 
Thus  with  Mr.  Jlolter,  when  ^largaret  i)ut  a  teaspoonful  of  port  wine 
into  his  mouth  every  five  minutes  by  the  watch,  without  raising  Ids  jailsc. 

Had  Mrs.  Truebury  known  of  the  state  in  which  ho  lay,  the 
choicest  wines,  the  costliest  liot-house  fruits,  the  finest  linen,  would 
have  been  at  the  disposal  of  tlic  poor  missionary.  As  it  w'as.  Ins  ca^Jt^ 
was  only  known  to  a  handful  of  humble  people  in  the  ob.sciire  walks 
of  life,  who  risked  their  lives  for  him,  and  besieged  heaven  with  their 
intercessory  prayers. 

He  did  not  burn  with  fever  now  :  his  tongue  wins  no  longer  crimson- 
red  and  parched  :  his  check  no  longer  carmine.  He  opened  his  languid 
eyes,  and  in  a  hushed  voice,  that  no  ear  less  attent  than  ^Margaret’s 
could  have  heard,  said — 

“Where  are  my  friends  f’ 

Awe-stricken,  she  summoned  Ellen  and  John.  “  There  is  a  great 
change  in  him,”  whi.^pered  she,  with  tearful  eyes. 

They  stole  softly  in,  and  stood  beside  his  bcMl. 

“Dear Ellen,”  sail  he,  tenderly  (he  had  never  called  her  so  IxTore) 
“  is  that  your  gayest  face  on  my  best  day  I  1  am  in  my  ^Master’: 
chariot,  and  oh  !  bow  casv  it  is  !” 
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;;ho  coul.l  only  answer  him  witli  her  tears. 

‘‘  John  !  I”  His  voice  was  almost  inaudible.  John  bent  bis 

,,e„i  close  to  his  mouth. 

“Toll  Hr.  Hrace  .... 

loliii  listened  in  vain.  ^fr.  Bolter  closed  Ids  eyes.  After  a  time 
l,(‘'o|>eiu‘<l  them,  looked  at  John  wistfully,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  It 

straight  to  Johns  heart. 

“  I  will  1  will  !’^  said  he,  falling  beside  him  on  his  knees.  “  I  will 
?ui»plv  your  place,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  Hopkinsville  1’^ 

It  was  diliicult  to  say  whether  a  smile  flickered  on  !>rr.  Bolter  s 
lip^  or  not.  John  sobbed,  and  buried  his  face  in  the  bedclothes. 

“I lush, whispered  Margaret,  anxiously,  and  drawing  him  away  by 
the  arm,  “  if  you  agitato  him  all  is  lost.'' 

Mr.  Bolter  was  past  being  agitated  :  his  thoughts  were  in  the  spirit- 
1:111(1  ;  but  John,  putting  a  strong  constraint  on  himself,  mastered  his 
“ riel,  and,  rising  from  the  bedside,  joined  his  sister  as  she  stood  com¬ 
fortlessly  over  the  handful  of  fire.  A  pause  ensued  :  Mr.  ]>olter  lying 
c|uite  (piiet  with  closed  eyes. 

All  at  once  he  electrified  them,  by  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  crying, 
“  Help !  help !  help  !"  in  an  agonizing  voice,  his  arms  thrown 
uj)wards,  though  the  next  instant  he  sank  back  on  liis  pillow. 

“  What  is  it  ]  What  is  the  matter,  dear  sir]"  cried  they,  gathering 
round  him. 

“  Help  !  help  !"  cried  he  again,  looking  wildly  round — “  Como  over 
and  help  us  !  Men  !  men  of  England,  where  are  you  ?  Where  are 
you,  I  say?  Here  is  work  to  be  done,  at  the  very  highest  wages,  and 
you  sit  idling  at  home  and  leave  it  undone !  Deluded  men  !  you 
might  win  unspeakable  happiness  in  this  world,  and  immortal  crowns 
in  the  next !  Jlow  ?  MHiy,  by  making  the  wretched  happy,  the  imi)ure 
j)ure ;  by  teaching  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  blind  to  see  the  things 
that  ])elong  to  their  eternal  peace  !  It’s  work  worthy  of  a  God  ! 
A  God  came  down  from  heaven,  in  the  likeness  of  men,  to  do  it !  And 
you  won't  help  him,  though  there's  so  much  to  be  done  !  The  land  is 
j)erishing  for  labourers  !  O  my  God,  they  won’t  hear  me! — the  fault 
must  be  in  myself.  Afy  lips  move,  but  make  no  sound.  And  there 
they  are,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice — in  another  moment,  they 
will  fill  over  it.  O  Jesus,  7nake  them  hear!"  .... 

- ‘‘  And  he  fell  asleep.”— Acts  vii.  CO. 

Servant  of  God,  farewell ! 

1  kiKjw  that  solemn  sound  ! 

Thy  race  is  run, 

Thy  work  is  done, 

-  -  —  ■  1  he“ar  thy  passing  hell — 

Amidst  these  earthly  scenes  no  more 
Shalt  thou  he  found  ! 


♦  Line}  on  the  death  of  the  Kev.  James  Manning,  of  Exeter,  ISai. 
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About  eight  o’clock  Margaret  quietly  entered,  with  a  soup  i)late  in 
her  hand,  containing  chloride  ot*  lime  and  watei*,  in  the  proportion  of 
forty  parts  of  water  to  one  of  chloride  of  lime.  She  placed  this  on  a 
table  to  the  leeward  side  of  ^Ir.  J loiter,  where  it  was  not  likely  to 
upset,  and  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  ^Margaret 
had  learnt,  during  her  stay  in  the  fever  hospital,  that  free  ventilation 
is  one  of  the  securest  safeguards  in  infectious  complaints  ;  and  that 
infection,  communicated  through  the  air,  rarely  extends  above  a  few 
feet  from  the  body  of  the  patient.  Still,  she  was  continually  within 
the  fatal  circle  herself ;  but  she  had  no  personal  fears,  and  was  chielly 
anxious  that  no  harm  should  befall  Ellen. 

John,  alfectionate  brother  though  he  was,  had  been  too  weary  and 
])re-occupied  to  think  of  Ellen’s  danger ;  yet,  on  his  way  to  the 
brewery,  it  struck  him  that  he  might  not  be  altogether  a  safe  com¬ 
panion  to  his  fellow-clerks,  and  that  he  had  better  refer  the  (piestion 
to  his  employer.  This  gentlemen  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  risk  of 
having  typhus  fever  in  his  brewery,  and  consequently  John  got  his 
contje  d'elirCy  which  he  did  not  at  all  mind,  as  it  gave  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  returning  to  nurse  ]\Ir.  llolter. 

The  disease  was  progressing  now ;  Mr.  1  loiter  no  longer  babbled, 
his  throat  was  too  much  swollen  for  liim  to  speak,  he  could  soarcedy 
swallow.  A  deep  gloom  hung  over  the  liouse  ;  neighbours  looked  on 
it  with  awe,  and  fearfully  communicated  to  one  another  the  answers 
to  their  impiiries  in  the  shop,  or  dilated  on  their  own  experiences  and 
forebodings.  “  There  is  a  crying  for  wine  in  the  streets,”  says  Isaiah. 
“  They  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song  ;  strong  wine  shall  be  bitter 
to  them  that  drink  it.”  Surely  this  referred  to  some  pending  visita¬ 
tion,  like  that  of  cholera  or  typhus  fever,  when  wine  is  sought  for 
absolutely  inedicinal  purposes,  wholly  opposite  to  those  of  conviviality. 
Thus  with  Mr.  Ilolter,  when  Margaret  put  a  teaspoonful  of  port  wine 
into  his  mouth  every  five  minutes  by  the  watch,  w'ithoiit  raising  his  jmlse. 

Had  Mrs.  Truebury  known  of  the  state  in  which  ho  lay,  the 
choicest  wines,  the  costliest  liot-house  fruits,  the  finest  linen,  would 
have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  poor  missionary.  As  it  wms,  liis  case 
was  only  known  to  a  handful  of  humble  people  in  the  obscure  walks 
of  life,  who  risked  their  lives  for  him,  and  besieged  heaven  with  their 
intercessory  prayers. 

He  did  not  burn  with  fever  now' :  his  tongue  wdii  no  longer  crimson- 
red  and  parched  :  his  cheek  no  longer  carmine.  He  opened  liis  languid 
eyes,  and  in  a  hushed  voice,  that  no  ear  less  attent  than  ^largaret's 
could  have  heard,  said — 

“Where  are  my  friends 

Aw'e-stricken,  she  summoned  Ellen  and  John.  “  There  is  a  groat 
change  in  him,”  wdiispered  she,  with  tearful  eye.s. 

They  stole  softly  in,  and  stood  beside  liis  bed. 

“Dear  Ellen,”  sail  he,  tenderly  (he  liad  never  called  her  so  befero), 
“  is  that  your  gayest  face  on  my  best  day  \  1  am  in  my  ^Master  s 

chariot,  and  oh  !  how  casv  it  is !” 


j 
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She  could  only  answer  him  with  her  tears. 

“John!  John!”  Jlis  voice  was  almost  inaudible.  John  bent  his 
head  close  to  his  mouth. 

“  Tell  Dr.  Grace  .  .  .  .  ” 

John  listened  in  vain.  ^fr.  Bolter  closed  his  eyes.  After  a  time 
he  opened  them,  looked  at  John  wistfully,  and  lieaved  a  deep  sigh.  It 
went  straight  to  John’s  heart. 

“  I  will,  I  will !”  said  he,  falling  beside  him  on  his  knees.  “  I  will 
sup]Jy  your  idace,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  Hopkinsville  !” 

It  was  ditlicult  to  say  whether  a  smile  flickered  on  ^fr.  Bolter’s 
lips  or  not.  John  sobbed,  and  buried  his  face  in  the  beilclothes. 

“llush,’^  whispered  Margaret,  anxiously,  and  drawing  liim  away  by 
tlie  arm,  “  if  you  agitate  him  all  is  lost.” 

Mr.  Bolter  was  past  being  agitated  :  his  thoughts  were  in  the  spirit- 
laud  ;  but  John,  putting  a  strong  constraint  on  himself,  mastered  his 
yrief,  and,  rising  from  the  bedside,  joined  his  sister  as  she  stood  com¬ 
fortlessly  over  the  handful  of  fire.  A  pause  ensued  :  ^Ir.  Bolter  lying 
(iiiite  <piiet  with  closed  eyes. 

All  at  once  he  electrified  them,  by  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  crying, 
“  Help  !  help !  lielp  1’^  in  an  agonizing  voice,  his  arms  thrown 
ii])wnrds,  though  the  next  instant  lie  sank  back  on  his  pillow. 

“  What  is  it  1  Wliat  is  the  matter,  dear  sir]”  cried  they,  gathering 
round  him. 

“  Help  !  help  !”  cried  he  again,  looking  wildly  round — “  Como  over 
and  help  us  !  !Men  !  men  of  England,  where  are  you  ?  Where  are 
you,  I  say  ]  Here  is  work  to  be  done,  at  the  very  highest  wages,  and 
you  sit  idling  at  homo  and  leave  it  undone !  Deluded  men  !  you 
might  win  unspeakable  happiness  in  this  world,  and  immortal  crowns 
in  the  next !  JIow  /  Why,  by  making  the  wretched  happy,  the  impure 
j)ure ;  by  teaching  the  deaf  to  Jiear  and  the  blind  to  see  the  things 
that  belong  to  their  eternal  peace  !  It’s  work  worthy  of  a  God  ! 
A  God  came  down  from  heaven,  in  the  likeness  of  men,  to  do  it !  And 
you  won’t  help  him,  though  there’s  so  much  to  lie  done  !  The  land  is 
IKU’ishing  for  labourers  !  O  my  God,  they  won’t  hear  me! — the  fault 
must  be  in  myself.  !My  lips  move,  but  make  no  sound.  And  there 
they  are,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice — in  another  moment,  th(*y 
^vill  fall  over  it.  0  Jesus,  make  them  hear!”  .... 

- “  And  lie  fell  asleep.”— Acts  vii.  GO. 

“  Servant  of  Ciod,  farewell ! 

I  know  that  solemn  sound  ! 

Thy  race  is  run, 

_  Tliy_woi*}v  is  done, 

1  hear  thy  passing  hell — 

Amidst  these  earthly  scenes  no  more 
Shalt  thou  be  found  ! 


*  Line;  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Manning,  of  Exeter,  1S3I. 
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VIII. 

AVELL-DEKKSIXd  AT  TISSIXGTOX,*  OX  ASCEXSIOX  DAY. 
By  THE  ArxnoH  of  “The  Aet-Student  in  Munich.” 


Most  people  living  in  the  !Mullaiul  Counties  liave  heard  of  tlio 
“  1  )ressing  ”  of  the  Holy  AVclls  at  Tissington.  Tlie  fame  of  this  pretty 
village  v  ith  its  fine  Avells  and  ancient  festival,  has,  through  the 
writings  of  Hone,  extended  also  hcyond  its  i>rovincial  locality,  aiul 
has  stimulated  the  curiosity  of  many  a  mind  alive  to  the  iioetry  of 
village  festivals  and  anthpie  association. 

Tissington  might  he  taken  as  a  perfect  type  of  a  thorough  old 
English  village  ;  a  village  v’hich  AVashington  Irving  Avould  have 
loved  to  describe,  and  'which  at  every  turn  reminds  you  of  liiikctt 
Eoster  s  clever  Avoodcuts  illustrative  of  rural  England.  It  lies  amidst 
rich  pasture  fields  and  meadoAvs,  iioaa',  at  the  commencement  of  d  line, 
covered  Avith  lush  grass  and  myriads  of  lloAA'ers.  All  breatln.-s  the 
most  entire  peace  and  plenty  ;  Hocks  and  herds  feeding  in  their 
abundant  jiastiires,  and  filling  the  air  AA'ith  their  loAvings  and  bleatings. 
The  peasantry,  Avell-groAAui  and  some  of  them  remarkably  handsome, 
have  an  especially  contented  and  Avell-to-do  aspect,  speak  a  broad 
dialect,  and  possess  a  thoroughly  old  English  air. 

Tissington  has  an  old  hall  of  grey  stone,  one  of  the  ancestral  seats  of 
the  Fitzherbert  family,  luiilt  in  the  style  of  the  Idizabethan  era,  a 
place  someAvhat  stately  Avith  its  emblazoned  coat  of  arms  above  the 
})ortal,  ami  its  handsome  old  stone  gateway  festooned  Avith  roses,  its 
pleasant  gardens  and  park  graced  by  AA’ell-groAvn  trees,  amidst  Avhich 
eons])icuously  stands  forth  a  long  and  fine  avenue  of  magnificent  limes, 
forming  in  one  direction  an  especially  pleasant  approach  to  the  hall 
and  village.  Facing  the  front  of  the  hall,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
village  street,  and  situated  upon  someAA'hat  higher  ground,  stands  the 
Avell-preserved  ancient  church,  of  Saxon  architecture,  its  churchyard 
.shadoAvy  from  an  avenue  of  yeA\*s,  and  detached  sycamores  of  large 
groAA'th.  Tissington  also  has  its  Avell-to-do,  most  cheery,  and  comfortable- 
looking  farm-houses  and  cottages,  all  built  of  grey  stone,  Avith  thatched 
or  .elated  roofs  and  liright  diamond-paned  casement  AvindoAvs  set  in 
heavily  mullioned  frames  ;  its  capacious  fiirmyards  and  pretty  gay 
gardens  ;  but  not  a  single  scjualiel  or  ruinous  shade  does  it  possess, 
nor  has  it — probably  one  great  reason  for  Tissington’s  jirosperous  con¬ 
dition — a  public-house  or  inn  AAuthin  its  immediate  precincts. 

If  ale  and  S[)irituous  li([Uors  are  forbidden  their  licensed  presence 
Avithin  the  village,  there  is,  hoAvewer,  an  ample  supply,  from  the  live 
celebrated  and  sacred  Avells,  of  such  crystal  and  sparkling  Avatcr 
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ruiiniiig  in  all  directions,  that  thirsty  travcllci’s  speedily  find  their 
coiiij^ensation. 

Abatin’,  water  everywhere,  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Tissingtoii  ;  water  running  cherily  in  little  streamlets 
from  the  various  Avells  and  on  the  village-green  widening  out  into  a 
coiisiderahle  pond. 

Approaching  the  village  hy  the  fine  lime-tree  avenue,  of  which  I 
liave  spoken,  the  lirst  well  you  encounter  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
rci’al,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  is  remarkahle  from  a  yew-tree 
Uiowing  above  it  out  of  the  stone-work  which  eovei's-in  the  spring. 
iToin  this  it  is  occasionally  called  ^‘The  Tree  AVell  it  is  also  known 
as  “  Goodwin’s  AVell.’’  Jligher  up  in  the  village,  heyond  the  green 
and  till'  pond,  is  ‘‘  The  Town  AVell.”  (  )j)positc  to  tlie  gates  of  the  Hall, 
and  near  to  the  churchyard,  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable 
of  all  the  wells,  called  ‘‘The  Hall  AVell.”  Here  the  clear  water  from 
tlic  s[)ring  Hows  into  the  road,  lilling  in  its  course  two  stone  basins 
winch  are  sunk  into  the  ground  ;  behind  these  basins  rises  an  arched 
alcove  of  old  masonry,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  profusion  of  ivy  and 
(•iT('j)ing  plants.  The  waters  of  the  fourth  well,  called  “  Hand’s  AVell,” 
How  into  an  oval-shaped  stone  basin,  standing  upon  an  oval  pedestal  ; 
this  well  is  situated  in  front  of  cheerful  cottage  gardens,  somewhat 
higher  up  the  street ;  and,  the  fifth  well,  called  “  Tlie  CoiHn  AVell,”  is 
located  in  a  rather  hidden  nook  beyond  the  churchyard,  and  near  to 
“  The  Town  AVell.”  “  The  Gotfin  AVell  ”  is  the  most  neglected  of  all  the 
wells  in  appearance  :  it  is  apart  from  the  village  street  in  a  grassy  spot, 
neither  garden  nor  field  ;  cottages  face  it  on  one  hand, whilst  on  two  sides 
ehlcr  trees  and  tliorns  overshadow  it.  It  has  a  dreary  character  of 
(lamj)  and  gloom  well  befitting  its  name.  Its  form  is  as  of  a  large  and 
very  broad  colhn  ;  it  is  built  of  rough  stone,  aiul  sunk  two  or  three  feet 
within  the  earth.  You  approach  it  through  lank  grass,  by  a  little 
pathway  of  rough  Hag  stones. 

Tnrpiiring  into  the  origin  of  ‘‘  The  AYell-dressing,”  one  can  obtain  in 
the  neighbourhood  but  little  information,  cxcc])t  that  it  is  supposetl  to 
date  back  into  remote  antiquity.  In  a  snii  ill  )  lamiddet  containing 
hymns  ajjpointed  to  be  sung  at  the  ceremony,  we  find  the  following  : — 

“  Tradition,  it  is  certain,  lias  long  ceased  to  hold  out  any  clew  to  its 
satisfirctory  elucidation,  and  can  only  refer  us  doubtfully,  though  some¬ 
times  with  extraordinary  confidence,  to  the  times  and  customs  of  the 
Saxons,  Homans,  or  aboriginal  British. 

“  Wlien  we  consider  the  sulijcct,  however,  in  connexion  with  Ascen¬ 
sion  1  )ay,  and  the  customary  Processional  Service  still  in  use,  something 
of  a  little  greater  certaiiity  may  be  derived  from  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Tiiese  Processional  Services  of  the  (Hiuridi  were  in  old  times  called 
Litanies,  or  Pogations  ;  and  these  terms  were  used  technically  from  a 
little  before  the  time  of  St.  Basil.  The  words  originally  and  properly 
meant  “i)rayers,”  but  about  the  time  just  mentioned,  they  began  to 
have  a  restrained  and  technical  meaning,  apiilied  to  solemn  processional 
supplication  in  time  of  drought,  famine,  pestilence,  or  war.  From  the 
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East,  the  custom  soon  spread  to  Africa  and  the  West,  so  that  so  early 
as  the  year  a.d.  450,  Mamercus,  IJishop  of  Vienne,  in  France,  ordaiiud 
in  his  diocese,  that  the  three  days  before  Ascension  Day  of  ev(‘rv  year 
should  be  dedicated  to  their  performance.  On  reference  to  the  Calendar 
and  Rules  of  our  own  Prayer  Rook,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  llirec 
days  are  still  appointed  for  prayer  and  fasting,  as  ‘the  three  Rogation 
Days,’  a  fact  wliicli  seems  to  clear  up  in  a  great  measure^the  ditlicultics 
of  the  subject  before  us.” 

One  of  our  village  informants  spoke  of  the  'Well-dressing,  togetln  r 
with  its  procession,  having  fallen  into  abeyance  at  different  ]>eiiods ; 
but  tlie  floml  honours  of  the  day  appear  to  have  taken  too  deep  root 
within  tlie  public  heart  ever  to  have  been  eradicated  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  last  era  of  its  revival,  our  informant  told  us,  Avas  some  sixty 
years  ago,  Avhen  an  aged  Avoman,  called  in  the  village  familiarly  Pall, 
or  Mary  TAvig,  on  one  Ascension  1  )ay  hung  up  a  garland  of  Avild 
floAvers  over  the  “  Hall  Well,”  Avithin  Avhich  she  placed  a  j>aper  inscrihctl 
with  a  little  Averse  composed  by  herself,  intimating  that,  although 
garden  lloAvers  had  l>een  refused  her  Avith  Avhich  to  honour  the  old 
custom  and  the  sacred  Avells,  certainly  she  might  bo  permitted  to 
gather  Avild  flowers,  and  to  AveaA’c  them  into  a  memento  of  olden  times. 

This  old  dame,  in  Avhom  must  have  gloAved  a  true  spark  of  poetry, 
remembering  the  former  glories  of  the  Ascension  Days  of  her  youtli, 
noA^er  rest(‘d  until  she  had  kindled  a  similar  enthusiasm  in  other  minds; 
and  thus  her  garland  and  poem  achi(*A'ed  their  object. 

In  remot(‘r  times,  probably  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation  or  the 
ConimonAvealth,  there  aj)pears  to  have  been  a  cessation  of  the  custom  ; 
but  it  Avas  revived  bA'  the  inhabitants  of  Tissington  as  a  mark  (tf 
gratitude  toAAmrds  God,  after  a  season  of  terrible  drought,  in  AA'hich  all 
the  neighbouring  country  suffered  severely,  I'issington  alone  escaping, 
thi'ongh  the  supplies  of  AA’ater  in  the  Holy  Wells. 

Tills  morning,  the  first  of  June,  the  morning  before  the  important 
day  of  ceremonial,  aa'o  AA'alked  oati*  to  the  village,  expecting  already  to 
see  signs  of  the  morroAA^’s  festivities  ;  and  AA^e  AATre  not  mistaken.  It 
AA\as  a  damp,  hazy  morning,  the  grass  heavy  AAuth  the  thunder  rain 
Avhich  had  fallen  in  the  night,  a  morning  AA'hen  “  the  aspen-grey  forgot 
to  play,  and  the  mist  hung  on  the  hill.”  Everybody  Avas  prognosti¬ 
cating  rain — rain  Avhich  is  so  very  ninch  Avanted  by  the  farmers — 
and  AAdiich,  neATrtheless,  everyone  AATUild  Avillingly  dispense  Avith  until 
after  the  “Well-dressing.”  We  are  told  that  last  Ascension  Davit 
rained  unceasingly — that  it  often  is  Avet  at  the  AVell-dressing  :  avc  are 
told  that  the  procession  to  the  Wells  seems  to  bring  rain  ;  and  that 
thus,  if  rain  should  come  iioaa',  Avhen  so  mucli  Avanted,  it  Avill  bo  “all 
right,  and  a  very  great  blessing  too.”  Still,  Avillingly  aa'c  Avould  antici¬ 
pate  sunshine  and  not  showers  for  the  long-talked-of  festival.  We 
shall  see  Avho  are  the  true  prophets  —  our  Avishes,  or  the  country 
people  ! 

Entering  the  village,  aa’o  saw  active  preparations  for  the  morrow, 
men  AA^ere  SAveeping  the  village  green,  Aveediiig  patliAvays  and  duorsto]>s 
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cmtiiig  refn‘sliinont  booths  in  tlio  villaf^e  street,  and  cleaning  the 
8toiie-work  of  the  all-important  wells.  Various  vehicles  such  as  dog¬ 
carts,  rustic  gigs  and  phaetons,  not  to  say  “shandry-dans,’^  we  noticed 
drawn  uj)  hetbre  various  of  the  suhstantial  stone  houses,  either  resting 
alter  having  already  conveyed  guests  to  this  scene  of  hospitality,  or 
brought  out  in  readiness  to  fetch  guests  ;  and,  glancing  accidentally 
through  an  open  casement  of  a  farm-house,  most  comfortable  were  the 
hospitable  pivi)arations  which  displayed  themselves  before  us. 

Within  the  open  door  of  a  cart-shed  we  discovered  the  lloral  deco¬ 
ration  itself  in  j^rogress.  And  tliis  was  what  especially  we  had  desired 
to  see.  We  noticed,  looming  forth  out  of  the  gloom,  a  fantastic  frame¬ 
work  of  wood,  covered  partially  with  a  brilliant  mosaic  work.  “  flight 
wo  stei)  in  and  look  at  the  decoration  in  j)rogress  1  ”  we  asked: 
“(Vrtainly,  by  all  means  !’^  replied  the  young  man  at  work,  who 
a|>iK*are(l  considerably  smeared  with  clay,  and  who  wore  a  picturesciuo 
slouching  black  wide-awake.  The  work  ui)on  which  this  young  artist, 
this  “mosaic-worker,”  for  such  I  must  call  him,  was  employed  was 
a  kind  of  wooden  shrine  intended  to  be  placed  above  one  of  the 
woHs.  Kach  well  has  a  similiar  shrine,  the  decoration  of  which  is 
undertaken  by  certain  families  in  the  village.  The  style  is  the  same 
throughout,  though  the  detail  varies,  and  the  workmanship  also  is 
more  or  less  careful.  ( )ur  young  artist  appeared  to  have  the  ornamen¬ 
tation  of  his  shrine  entirely  to  himself,  and  certainly  his  work  was 
peculiarly  tasteful,  and  very  carefully  elaborated.  AVe  had  pictured 
to  ourselves  the  Holy  AVells  “dressed”  with  garlands  and  chaplets  of 
leaves  and  tlowers — pretty  much  as  one  sees  such  tioral  displays  abroad, 
but  the  reality  we  discovered  was  entirely  ditierent.  TJie  lloral 
ih'coration  of  Tissington  being  literally  tnosaic  work,  tlowers  are  used 
instead  of  stones,  rul^y-red,  i)ink,  and  white  double  daisies  instead  of 
porphyry  and  marbles  ;  the  crisp  flowers  of  the  wild  blue  hyacinth 
instead  of  lapis  lazuli ;  the  bright  green  twigs  of  the  yew-tree  instead 
of  malachite,  and  so  on.  The  colours  princit)ally  employed  are 
crimson,  i)ink,  blue,  golden-yellow,  white,  and  varied  greens.  The 
ctfect  is  marvelously  brilliant,  original,  and  fantastic  beyond  the  de- 
scri})tion  of  words.  The  designs  are  arabescpies,  rpiaint  symbols — such 
as  crosses,  vases,  doves,  — mingled  with  texts  from  Scripture  :  its 

character  is,  we  have  said,  of  mosaic-work,  or  illumination.  The 
princii)al  floweis  used  were,  first  and  foremost,  double  daisies — the 
crimson  and  white  predominating  ;  occasionally  i)ink  double-daisies 
were  chosen,  but  the  tints  had  to  be  most  carefully  sorted  together, 
and  only  the  same  shade  of  flowers  emp)loyed  in  masses  together. 
White  double  daisies  were  fre([Uently,  we  saw,  chosen  as  a  ground¬ 
work  for  a  text  or  emblazonmenkof  some  brilliant  colour,  with  an 
C‘XC(*llent  effect.  Double  white  daisies,  we  also  observed,  were  made 
use  of  for  the  syml)olic  doves  with  surprising  taste,  their  dead 
whiteness  telling  with  excpiisite  purity  upon  a  crimson,  light  green,  or 
I'lue  ground.  Yellow'  was  produced,  in  various  tints,  by  laburnum,  * 
furze-blossom,  May-llowx*rs,  or  “  Alay-blobs,”  as  the  country  people 
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called  them,  and  corcorus  ;  hliie — by  the  wild  blue  hyacinth  ;  crini>ou 
and  dull  pink,  is,  1  have  said,  l)y  double-daisies  ;  and  green,  dark  olive, 
and  trrass  green,  by  the  old  and  3’oung  twigs  of  the  yew-tree. 


Occasionally  various  kimls  of  berries  and  even  lichens  were  most 
ingeniously  and  artistically  employed  to  produce  gradation  of  tint ; 
and  this  introduction  of  these  tertiary  colours  in  slight  degrees  was 
valuable  in  the  extreme  to  an  artistic  eye.  The  tlowers  are  carefiillv 
separated  from  their  branches  and  stems,  and  laid  together  in  heaps  ot* 
colour  to  be  used.  The  whole  is,  in  fact,  an  art,  and  rer[uires  butli 
taste,  .'<kill,  and  experience  in  its  elaboration.  In  the  lirst  i)lace,  the 
woo<len  frame  of  the  shrine,  whicli  is  in  se})arate  arches  and  pieces,  so 
as  to  be  readily  moved  about,  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  clay  mixed 
with  salt,  in  order  to  preserve  the  moisture.  Uj)oii  this  clay  is  vei  v 
accurately  marked  out  the  pattern  intended  to  bo,  as  it  were,  ein- 
broidore(l  with  tlowers,  by  pricking,  with  a  Avooden  skewer,  through  a 
jKiper  upon  which  the  pattern  or  design  lias  been  traced.  Into  this  moist 
clay  the  tlowers  and  twigs  accor<ling  to  colour  are  idosely  stuck  together 
.‘.ide  by  side,  jirodiicing,  lit  a  distance,  in  their  rich  masses,  an  (dlect 
almost- like  velvet.  The  patterns  and  designs  Avhich  we  saw  ap[)(‘ared 
all  originally  to  liave  been  taken  from  prints.  It  is  to  be  huj»ed 
that  lirst-rate  designs  of  an  aiiprojiriate,  sacred,  and  symbolic  character 
may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  clever  village  mosaiac-workers. 
There  is  no  setting  bounds  to  the  beauty  which  might  then  he 
attained  in  this  decoration,  ^losaic  designs  of  early  Italian  religious 
art,  Alhambra  arabesipies,  and  ornamentation  to  bo  found  in 
mediieval  missal-painting,  might  bo  most  advantageously  omidoyed  in 
this  simple  and  lic.iutil’ul  lloral  decoration,  and  the  whole  become  a 
reiined  and  perfected  beauty — gratifying  to  the  most  fastidious  artistic 
taste,  and  yet  losing  thereby  none  of  its  simple  rural  character.  If 
is  a  curious  question,  Avhich  we  have  not  yet  heard  answered, — AVhenee 
originated  this  peculiar  mode  of  decoration  I  It  is  especially  Italiun 
in  its  character.  Is  it  just  possible  that  it  is  a  tradition  of  old  Icune 
yet  lingering  amongst  our  peasantry,  a  glimpse  of  a  festival  in  lionoiir 
(*f  Flora  handed  down  through  countless  generations  ?  The  idea 
certainly  appears  wild,  yet  it  is  at  lead  a  pleasant  fancy. 

Our  solitary  young  “  mosaic-worker — himself,  be  it  observed,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  singularly  Italian  type  of  face,  Avhicli,  with  its  W(dl-eut 
regular  features,  of  a  remarkably  gentle  and  artistic  character,  dark 
eyes  and  colourle.ss  brown  complexion,  you  might  have  expected  rather 
to  have  encountered  in  Italy  than  in  a  village  of  central  England — 
appe.ired  a  consunimato  master  of  his  art,  and  not  only  gave  us  full 
opportunity  of  observing  it  in  progress,  but  .shoAved  us  the  complotcd 
central  ilesign  for  his  shrine,  a  huge  vase,  deducted  upon  a  dull  green 
ground,  in  Avliite,  blui',  and  crimson  lloAvers.  AValking  through  tlie 
village,  Ave  encountered  A'arious  interesting  and  picturesipie  groups  ot 
A'il lagers  occupied  in  this  beautiful,  fragrant  mosaic  AA'ork,  several 
-  families  appearing  to  join  in  the  decorations  of  a  shrine.  There 
Avas  a  group  assembhal  beneath  a  shed  in  a  stonemason’s  yard,  busily 
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^.iiip]oye(l  upon  the  slirine  for  the  “  Cultin  Well.”  The  whole  scene 
AvoiilT  liave  rurnished  a  })retty  rustic  subject  thr^Iillais.  The  open  grey 
s[)a('e  ut*  the  stone-cuttoTs  yard  was  full  of  sunshine,  which  fell  upon 
rough  slabs  of  stone,  more  or  less  in  states  of  progression  for  nionu- 
lueiilal  jmrposes ;  this  stone,  both  by  its  character  and  whiteness, 
tlirowing the  group  of  “mosaic  workers,’^  in  their  blue  smock  frocks, 
and  with  their  bright  sun-burnt  countenances  bent  over  their  brilliant 
llowcr  tai>cstry,  into  a  womhuTul  strength  and  intensity  of  colour  and 
life.  A  group  of  children  standing  looking  on  at  the  men  at  work, 


one  girl  with  a  hawthorn  branch  in  her  hand,  and  a  little  fellow  hold¬ 
ing  a  wi'le-awake  brimful  of  sorted  furze-blossoms,  added  especial 
beauty  to  the  scene.  Another  group,  composed  of  both  men  and 
women,  avc  saw  at  Avork  under  a  shed  in  a  most  well-to-do-looking 
i‘.'.nii-yai*d — a  lady,  evidently  the  wife  of  the  Avealthy  farmer,  but  a 
fanner  s  Avife  of  the  modern,  not  of  the  old  school,  and  her  tAvo  little 
( liildren  superintending  the  labours  of  the  merry-countenanced  men 
air  I  Avoiiien  Avho  AVero  elaborating  Avith  busy  and  expert  tinge rs  the 
sliiiiie  for  the  “  Toavii  Well.”  The  Avhole  village,  more  or  less,  for 
^^•‘veral  days  previous  to  Holy  Thursday  is  kept  in  active  prepara- 
liuii  for  the  great  occasion.  The  greatest  ditticulty  and  labour,  Ave 
iinder^jtaiid,  are  in  the  collection  of  sullicient  tloAvers  required  for  the 
decoration, — children  and  young  people  scour  the  country  miles  round 
ill  search  of  lloAverj^,  gathering  such  as  they  can  lind  in  the  lields,  and 
bcu'ging  double  daisies  and  other  suitable  Idossoms  from  gardens.  Of 
oursc  the  tiowers  used  in  the  “mosaic”  depend  much  upon  the  time 
of  the  year  in  Avhich  Ascension  Day  falls;  tiiis  summer,  it  falling 
singularly  late,  the  tloAVcrs  are  those  of  early  summer.  It  is  necessary 
also  that  the  llowers  chosen  should  be  such  as  do  not  immediately  fade. 

The  sun  burst  forth  in  splendour  liefore  avc  rpiitted  the  village,  and 
we  Averc  in  hopes  of  a  sunny  niorroAA\  The  villagers,  hoAvcA'er,  do  not 
a[»[)ear  equally  sanguine.  “  It  often  rains  lierc  at  the  Well  dressing,” 
ul»sor\Td  several  to  us.  “It’s  quite  a  common  thing  to  have  rain  on 
Holy  Thursday  here  ;  and  avc  Avant  rain  bad  enough  noAV,  so  if  it  comes 
it  will  bo  a  Ijlessing  and  Avelcome.”  “Tor  my  part,”  lemarki'd  a  A'ory 
iiicny-looking  man  standing  by,  his  eyes  tAvinkling  Avith  fun,  and  his 
obi  straAV  liat  stuck  on  his  liead  Avith  a  Avaggish  air,  “  I  hopes  it  Avill 
rain,  I  do  !  ”  “  You  hope  it  Avill  rain  I  ”  Ave  exclaimed,  much  surprised 

— “you  hope  it  Avill  rain!  You  don't  look  like  an  ill-natured  man, 
hut  your  Avish  is  very  ill-natured,  dust  think  hoAV  rain  Avould  sjioil 
the  AYell-dressing  and  disappoint  every  one  !  ” — “  Jhit  I  do  hope  it 
will  rain  !  ”  he  laughed  and  rubbed  hisforeiiead  merrily,  till  he  nearly 
knocked* his  hat  oil  his  head  ;  “and  1  am  an  ill-natured  man,  and  I 
thinks  of  the  (jrcss  and  the  chapse.  AVhat’s  folks  to  do  Avithout  {jress 
and  chaiise  ;  and  Avhat’s  more,  1  think  it  Avill  rain  I  ”  And  he  laughed 
more  heartily  than  eA’er.  We  all  came  aAvay  from  Tissingtoii,  trusting, 
f^i>ito  of  “  gress  ”  and  “  chayse,”  that  our  merry  prophet  might  prove  a 
lalse  one.  The  sunshine  bursting  forth,  and  bathing  the  happy  village 
as  Ave  left  it  in  a  Hood  of  briglitness,  gave  us  hope  for  the  morroAA\ 
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Event wj  of  Ascensio/i  Day. — AVc  liavc  returned  from  tlie  Well, 
dressing  drenched  !  ( )rir  ill-natured  man  was  only  too  true  a  prophet. 

The  “f7re.>’.s  aiifl  tho  chaysVy”  at  all  events  we  trust  may  have  henetitod 
by  the  rain — even  though  we  and  many  another  visitor  have  suilered  : 
certainlv,  the  dav  lias  maintained  its  character  widl  this  vear. 

Ihit  now  to  my  narrative.  It  Avas  a  dull,  though  not  hot,  morninif, 
when,  about  t(*n  o'clock,  Ave  set  oil*  to  Tissington,  in  order  to  havo";i 
glance  at  th(‘  Wells  before  service  in  the  church.  Having  entered  the 
village  by  the  lime-tree  aA'enue,  Ave  came  upon  “Goodwin’s  AVell,”  or 
the  “  Tree  AVell,”  in  its  festive  array.  The  lirst  glance  at  the  brilliant 
and  fragrant  little  shrine,  standing  forth  in  its  freshness,  its  bright 
pinnacles  and  ardies  throAvn  forth  into  yet  more  striking  brightness  ot‘ 
colour  by  the  sombre  tints  of  the  stately  yew-tree,  toAvering  behind 
and  aliove  it,  startled  us  by  its  fantastic  and  noA'el  idiaracter  Avith  a 
thrill  of  true  delight.  Around  this  little  shrine,  backed  by  the  dark 
yeAA%  on  tAVO  sides  rose  a  hedge  formed  by  tall  liaAvthorn  branches 
stuck  lirmly  into  the  ground,  and  liaAvthorn  branches  AA’erc  laid  and 
Avattled  together  in  front  forming  a  Ioav  fence  o\'er  AA’hich  you  obtained 
a  complete  vieAV  of  the  shrine.  The  little  si[iiare  enclosure  thus 
formeil  by  these  fences  and  hedges  aauis  thickly  streAvii  Avith  blue-bells, 
forget-me-nots,  butttu'-cups,  daisies,  and  grasses,  forming  as  it  Avere  a 
bright  carpet.  I’he  architectural  character  of  the  shrine  Avas  Gothie, — 
brilliant  arch  Avithin  arch,  until  your  eye  reached  the  central  device, 
Avhich,  in  this  instance,  aa’us  a  representation  of  a  tempb',  formed  of 
blue,  yelloAA%  and  Avhit(‘  lloAvers  upon  a  giM'eii  ground.  The  central 
arch  bore,  as  motto — red  uj)on  Avhite  daisies, — “Christ  is  Our  Peace.” 
d’he  three  i)innacles  Avere  each  surmounted  by  a  disc  covered  Avith  lloral 
mosaics  ; — the  cimtre  rc]»resenting  a  AA'hite  doA’e  Avith  outspread  Avings, 
Avhilst  the  other  tAvo  displayed  crosses  of  Avhite,  yelloAA',  crimson,  and 
green.  The  general  eifect  of  colour  of  this  shrine  Avas  golden  and 
crimson,  a  ricli  combination  Avhich  harmonized  most  beautifully  Avitli 
the  dusky  green  of  the  yeAA'-tree  behind  it.  AVe  observed  that  a 
peculiarly  soft  etfect  Avas  produced  in  all  these  shrines  by  the  outlines 
(d*  the  arches,  esi)ecially  of  the  external  arch  being  edged  Avitli  a 
naiToAv  luirder  of  ycAV-tAvigs  interspersed  Avith  lloAvers  ;  this  edging  of 
green  seemed  to  f)lend  the  rich  cidours  Avith  the  green  background  of 
trees  by  shadoAvy  and  soft  gradation,  so  that  the  AAdiole  appeared  to 
melt  into  one  mass  of  b(*auty.  The  interstices  of  the  arclies  avcu’c 
tilled  up  Avith  yeAv  branches,  and  ycAV  branches  Avere  also  laid  about 
the  foundations  of  some  of  the  shrines  and  upon  the  brinks  of  the 
AA'idls,  the  peculiar  fresh  fragi-ance  of  these  boughs  pervading  the 
place  Avith  a  grateful  odour,  a  sylvan  incense  as  it  aatic. 

All  the  liA'e  shrines  of  the  Holy  AVells,  bore  the  same  general 
(diaracter  in  their  architecture  and  style  of  decoration,  there  being, 
hoAvcA'cr,  an  individuality  of  detail  in  each.  Conspicuous  amongst 
them  Averc  the  “HallAVelT’  and  the  “Collin AVell,”  for  the  carefulness  ot 
their  elaboration  and  the  richness  (d*  their  design.  The  prevailing 
tone  of  colour  in  both  these  shrines  Avas  the  same — green,  Idiic, 
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^riiiipoii,  aiul  wliitc  ;  tlie  centre  device  in  eacli  was  an  urn.  I  nien- 
tioned  yesterday  our  seein^:^  the  “  Hall  Well”  decorations  in  progress, 
■uid  its  clever  artificer.  We  find,  l»y  coiivei-satioii  with  the  villagers, 

that  AVilliani  II - ,  our  friend,  quite  a  noted  individual  in  the 

villa'-re,  is  the  son  of  a  stone-cutter,  and  belongs  to  a  family  long 
celebrated  for  their  proficiency  in  the  art  of  well-dr(‘ssing.  The 
“  (’etliii  Well  ”  d(‘Corations  are,  we  understand,  the  work  of  this  ianiily. 
both  these  wells  possess,  as  does  the  “  Tree  Well,”  the  advantage  of 
a  background  of  natural  foliage,  which  throws  out  the  colour  of 
the  mosaic  Avork  with  peculiar  beauty. 

It  Avas  amusing  to  hear  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  lookers-on. 
One  voung  girl,  evidently  from  a  distance,  and  Avho  now  saAv  the 
decorations  for  the  first  time,  exclaimed,  almost  as  if  disappointed 
‘‘  but,  mother,  they  are  covered  Avith  carpet  !”  Had  she  said  covertMl 
with  Gobelin  tapestrij,  the  idea  conveyed  to  an  educated  mind  Avmdd 
certainly  have  been  more  correct — the  idea  any  A\my,  lioAvever,  Avas  not 
bad.  A  gentleman  remarked  that  lie  supposed  that  the  device  of  an 
urn,  Avliich  appeared  to  be  a  favourite,  aa’us  a  remnant  of  the  old  ])agan 
usage,  from  Avhich  the  custom  took  its  (udgin  ;  Avhilst  this  i)lausible 
theory  Avas  immediately  knockcMl  on  tlie  head  by  a  countryman 
observing,  “  Tliat ' s  a  good  idea  this  year  of  them  urns  ;  it  Avas  took 
from  a  print  in  a  book  Sir  Williands  gardener  got.”  And,  a  propos 
of  these  urns  and  A%ases,  a  little  girl  much  amused  me  by  druAving  my 
attention  to  “the  Iavo  pretty  doves  drinking  out  of  the  mean¬ 

ing,  1  suppose,  A'aso. 

but  noAv  the  bells  sounded  for  church,  and  thither  w(‘  bent  our  ste]»s 
:dong  the  liroad  village  street,  up  the  yoAA'-tree  avenue,  and  entered 
the  sacred  portal. 

The  interior  of  Tissington  Church  is  in  entire  keeping  both  Avith  its 
exterior,  Avith  the  Hall,  and  Avith  the  Avhole  village.  Us  character  is 
old  Knglish,  and  breathes  an  air  of  calm  respectability.  It  is  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean,  and  restored  Avithin  a  fcAV'  years,  but  restored  in  correct 
taste.  There  is  the  ncAV  chancel  Avindow  of  beautiful  painted  glass, 
rich  ill  colour  and  medueval  in  character,  to  cast  its  gloAving  tints 
above  the  crimson-covered  communion  table.  Hut  there  are  bare, 
^vhite-Avashcd  Avails  visible  beneath  the  Saxon  arches,  upon  Avhich  in 
homau  characters  stand  sacred  texts  inscribed  ;  and  the  Command- 
iiieiits  hang,  yelloAV  Avith  age  and  framed  in  black  Avood,  Avhilst  con- 
.q'ieuous  above  the  chancel  arch  froAvn  a  ferocious  lion  and  unicorn, 
guarding  the  royal  croAvn,  upon  a  black  ground,  together  Avith  the 
gold,  black,  and  sc^arlet -inseii})tion'of '‘^Lieti  et  mon  Droit.” 

Ihe  villagers,  farmers,  and  cottagers  took  their  places  devoutly 
within  oaken  pcAVS — a  congregation,  except  for  its  more  modern 
costume,  such  as  made  their  bows  and  dropped  their  courtesies  before 
-'^ir  Hoger  do  Coverley  ;  and  by  and  by  entered  in  a  bright  croAvd, 
with  lace  and  freshly-rustling  silks,  the  ladies  from  the  Hall,  accom- 
paiiied  by  seA'eral  gentlemen,  and,  kneeling,  took  their  places  beneath 
the  alabaster  and  riclily-emblazoned  luonunients  of  an  ancestral 
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Laronct  of  James  the  First's  time.  And  the  ever  beautiful  and  li cart- 
soothing  serviec  commenced,  and  jirayer  and  praise  resounded  throu.rli 
thechnreli,  no  organ,  however.  Hinging  its  tumultuous  harmonies  aloli, 
wliilst  leading  the  voices  of  the  assemlded  people,  hut  in  its  stead  ll>e 
village  “  cornet,  ilute,  harp,  saekbut,  ])saltery,  and  dulcimer,’  acconi- 
panied  by  tiie  licarty  if  not  melodious  V(.»ices  of  tlie  villagers. 

1'he  benediction  pronounced,  we  stood  once  mere  in  the  open  air 
and  ])eneath  a  raining  sky  !  liaiii  1  rain  !  rain  !  Our  “  ill-natured 
man  ”  could  indeed  rejoice  in  the  fullilmeiit  of  his  Avishes.  Alas  1  ho 
Avas  only  too  true  a  })rophet.  IhreryAvhere  umbrellas  drij)ping  and 
]»eople  dri])ping,  the  trees  dripping,  and  the  refreshment  booths 
dripping  I  Wet  grass  !  Avet  roads  !  the  very  rivulets  in  the  street 
l‘»oking  more  Avatery  than  usual,  and  yet  the  great  eATiit  of  the  day 
must  take  its  course  ;  and  the  clergyman  in  his  surplice,  accompanied 
by  the  village  “cornet,  ilute,  harjA,  saekbut,  i)saltery,  and  dulcimer,”  must 
Avalk  in  procession  to  the  dilferent  Avells  in  i)roper  order,  and  Avith  inupcr 
decorum  the  appointed  jiassages  of  Scrijdiire  must  be  road  and  the 
hymns  sung,  accompanied  by  the  aforesaid  “  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sack- 
but,  psaltiuy,  and  dulcimer.”  And,  S2)ite  of  rain,  and  spite  of  having 
to  hold  up  umbrellas  over  open  music-books,  over  Avind  instruments, 
and,  aboAn^  all,  over  the  uncovered  head  of  the  clergyman,  the  ceremony 
Avas  performed,  ;uid  the  })rocession,  folloAved  by  a  dripping  and 
und»rella-covered  croAvd,  proceeded  from  Avell  to  Avell. 

The  ladies  composing  the  family  i)arty  of  the  Hall  soon  disappeared 
Avith  their  delicate  silk  attire  and  embroidery,  like  a  flock  of  bright 
coloured  doves,  from  amongst  the  crowd  assembled  round  the  “Hall 
AVell,”  and  vanished  beneath  the  rose-festooned  i)ortal  of  their  ancestral 
abode  ;  Avhilst  Sir  William  accompanied  the  crowd  of  villagers  and 
strangers  from  Avell  to  Avell,  Avith  a  perscATrance  Avhich  had  in  it  the 
courtesy  of  a  good  heart. 

^Meanwhile  the  hospitality  of  the  village  had  l)egun.  Not  a  stranger 
present  but  Avas  invited  to  partake  of  the  ]»lentiful  viands  prepared 
throughout  the  Aullago,  from  the  sumptuous  board  sjnvad  in  the  great 
dining-hall  of  the  Hall  itself,  to  the  humbler,  but  not  less  hospitahle 
tabh‘  of  th(‘  village  farm-house,  Avhere,  instead  of  continental  Aviiies,  you 
AV(ue  regaled  Avilh  home-made  coAVslip,  currant,  gooseberry,  and  elder- 
flower  Avine,  each  so  s|)arkling  and  excellent  as  to  induce  the  most 
tem}»erate  to  repeat  their  libation  in  compliance  Avitli  the  village  in¬ 
junction,  “The  oftner  fdlcd  the  more  Avelcomc  !” 
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IIrM.\siTY.  A  Poem  of  Sympathy.  Lon- 
ilon:  Published  for  the  Author,  by 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

XoTwiTiisTANDiNG  tlic  vciy  foriiiiil- 
al*le  cave  caneni — 

“  Sympathy  the  possessing  tendency — 

As  earth  tendency — is  mind  sympathy.’’ 

printed  on  the  outside  iiiul  again  on 
the  frontispiece  of  this  so-called  poem, 
we  ventured  further,  and  have  ex¬ 
plored  the  several  parts  into  which 
it  is  divided.  We  assure  the  gifted 
author  of  our  iutention  to  surrender 
at  discretion  all  claim  we  have  ever 
made  to  the  possession  of  poetical 
taste  and  faculty,  on  the  simple  con¬ 
dition  of  his  finding  any  man  who  is 
neither  in  an  asylum  nor  a  candidate 
for  admission,  who  will  pronounce  our 
judgment  of  it  unjust  or  unfounded. 
That  judgment  is,  that  these  forty- 
two  pages  of  lines  are  devoid  not  only 
of  all  the  higher  qualities  essential  to 
})oetry,  but  of  all  the  lower  in  addi¬ 
tion  ;  that  they  do  not  contain  even 
gr.immatical  meaning  ;  that  they  con¬ 
sist,  in  fact,  of  the  most  utterly  in¬ 
coherent  rant  and  balderdash  that 
ever  disgraced  good  paper  or  honest 
ty})e.  The  following  is  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  of  the  rest.  It  has  no  dis¬ 
coverable  connection  either  with  what 
precedes  or  follows  it ;  and  what  this 
Anticyrean  poet  means  us  to  gather 
from  it — unless  it  be  that  three  Anti- 
cyras  woidd  not  cure  him — we  arc 
unable  even  to  conjecture. 

“  Air  inclining— possc^islnf?  sympathj**^- 
y ator  pushing — po.s.scssiiig  tendency — 
Tendency  the  possessing  sympathy —  \ 

Sympathy  the  possessing  tendency —  J 

And  as  the  eai'  has — life  has  hannony—  ; 
file  life  is  the  ])ossessing  harmony —  \ 

'Ihe  life  is  the  po.s.sessing  sympathy —  J 
file  life  is  the  possessing  tendency —  ) 

&c.  &CC.  Ac. 

from  cast— west— north— south— rising  sym¬ 
pathy— 


East— west— north  —  south  —  descending  ten¬ 
dency— 

(’irculatiug  broadly  a.s  it  were  one — 

The  wide  univers*;  as  the  creature  prone — 

To  drink— to  bathe — to  image — to  appear— 

In  .Asia— Africa — America— here. 

(See  pp.  39-40.) 


SCEIPTURE  AND  SCIENCE  NOT  AT  VARI¬ 
ANCE.  Bv  Archdeacon  Pratt.  Loiulon, 
1S59. 

The  scope  of  this  pamphlet  in  to 
show  that  the  further  advances  we 
make  in  science,  the  more  the  ap¬ 
parent  discrepancies  between  it  and 
Kevelatioii  disappicar.  There  is  no  new 
argument  in  view  ;  and  what  are 
called  the  “dilhculties”  of  Revelation 
are  not  solved.  We  lirmly  hold  that 
Scripture  requires  no  such  defences 
as  this.  To  the  candid  inquirer  the 
truth  is  obvious,  viz.,  that  there  is  no 
real  discrepancy  ;  to  the  diflieulty- 
secker  these  small  polemics  are  in- 
sufticient  and  inconclusive. 


BOHN’S  SERIES. 

Historical  Library;  Evelyn’s  Diary 
and  Correspondence.  4  vols. 

Scientific  Library:  Carpenter’s  Vege¬ 
table  Physiology.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lan- 
kester. 

Standard  Library:  Schlegel’s  History 
of  Literature. 

Collegiate  Series:  New  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment  and  Lexicon  ;  Gricsbacli’s  Text, 
with  the  various  readings  of  Alill  and 
Scliolz.  Alarginal  Kefercnce.s  to  Paral- 
Jils,  and  a  Critical  Introduction. 

These  are  the  four  last  Issues  of  the 
ditferent  libraries  which  Mr.  Bohn 
has  so  nobly  taken  upon  himself  to 
found  in  this  country.  They  are 
worthy  of  all  praise,  not  only  in  tho 
careful  editing  bestowed  on  them, 
but  in  their  clear  type,  and  excellent 
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binding — no  little  recommendation 
in  this  a;^e  of  cheap  slop-work. 

( )f  the  first  volumes,  Tlvelyn’s 
Diary,  we  hope  to  present  our  readers 
next  month  with  an  ample  digest. 

All  who  know  Dr.  Carpenter’s  me¬ 
thod  and  style  will  pronounce  him  the 
clearest  teacher  of  rudimental  science 
in  our  language.  He  has  ac(iuired  that 
lucid,  didactic,  nervous  mode  of  ar¬ 
rangement  and  expression  of  which 
French  text-books  are  the  models. 
His  Vegetable  Physiology  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  ecpial  to  the  Animal  Physiology, 
which  belonged  to  his  own  special 
department  of  study.  The  style, 
however,  is  inimitably  his  ;  and  Dr. 
Lankester  has  supplemented  what¬ 
ever  was  formerly  lacking  in  the  way 
of  minute  erudition. 

We  should  say  the  first  transla¬ 
tion  of  Frederick  Schlegel’s  lectures 
on  the  History  of  Literature  was 
exceedingly  periphrastic  and  tumid  ; 
the  work  of  a  green  hand.  His  trans¬ 
lation,  however,  has  been  twice  re¬ 
vised  ;  and  so  the  tasteless  sap  has 
been  converted  into  somewhat  of  the 
fibre  and  idiomatic  verve  of  our  Flnglish 
tongue.  Tlie  lectures  themselves  are 
esteemed  in  Germany  as  forming  “a 
great  national  possession.”  They  are 
tinctured  too  deeply  by  the  media?val 
mysticism,  the  unsound  imagina¬ 
tiveness  which  distinguished  their 
author  and  made  him  a  slave  to  the 
tnvditional  authority  of  the  (liurch 
of  Rome.  Nevertheless,  they  are  ‘ 
wonderful  productions,  and  will 
stimulate  a  healthful  English  mind 
by  the  very  morbidness  and  errati- 
cism  of  some  of  the  views  pro¬ 
pounded,  while  the  colossal  learning 
they  display  will  fill  up  the  granaries 
of  much  poorer  men. 

We  tnist  Mr.  Bohn’s  novel  ex¬ 
periment  in  his  collegiate  series  may 
meet  the  success  it  deserves,  ^^  e 
have  ourselvTS  adopted  his  new 
Greek  Testament  for  regular  reading,  * 
because  of  its  handy  compendious¬ 
ness.  Its  accuracy  is  perfect. 


Lyrics  OF  Life.  By  Frederick  W.  Farrar, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Camnri«lgc, 


and  author  of  “  Eric,”  &a\  Cambridge  • 
^lacraillan  and  Co.  1859.  ^ 

‘‘Eric,”  a  school-boy  romance,  fob 
lowing  somewhat  in  the  wake  of  “Tom 
Brown,”  having  almost  a  year  af^o 
brought  Mr.  Farrar  a  certain  reputa¬ 
tion,  he  has  been  emboldened  thereby 
to  put  forth  the  present  “  Lyrics  of 
Life.”  Although  the  poems  "are  for 
the  most  part  brief,  and  of  consider¬ 
able  variety  as  to  subject,  they  are 
evidently  intended  by  the  author  to 
bear  a  subtle  connection,  and  to  siu'- 
gest  by  their  fitful,  irregular  musical 
fiow  something  of  the  mystery  of  ex¬ 
istence.  They  are  ranked  under  the 
following  headings :  Childhood,  Pueins 
of  Love,  Love’s  Sorrow,  Poems  of 
Love,  the  Happy  Love,  Poems  of 
Death,  End  of  the  History.  Un¬ 
happily  the  occult  meanings  and  sub¬ 
tle  chain  of  connection  are  nowise 
apparent  to  the  reader.  “  Lyrics  of 
Life”  do  not  make  a  poem  in  the 
sense  that  the  lyrics  of  “  Maud  ”  make 
a  poem.  As  a  whole  the  book  is 
unsatisfactory  ;  and  when  testing  it 
from  another  side,  w^o  take  up  the 
lyrics  singly  and  examine  them,  we 
do  not  find  much  to  move  admiration. 
These  little  poems  are  pretty  enough, 
amiable  enough,  but  they  are  one 
and  all  characterised  by  intellectual 
W’cakness,  shallow  alike  in  music  and 
in  meaning.  Mr.  Farrar  has  a  bad 
practice  of  ekeing  out  his  lines  by 
an  abominable  reduplication  of  sound, 
as,  speaking  of  summer, 

Or  in  tho  spicndorous  drowsiness  of  noon, 
Sunburnt,  a-sluinbcr  in  tho  yellowing  corn. 
We  certainly  never  expected  to  see  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College  making  list 
of  “splendorous.”  In  this  little  volume 
there  are  certain  Greek  translations ; 
one  of  these  w’c  subjoin  : — 
SKOLION. 

Said  (he  crab  to  the  snake,  with  a  cordial 
shake  of  the  clapper-elaw  most  kind, 
Strata  Jit  should  a  comrade  he,  my  friend, 
and  not  of  a  crooked  mind. 

This  is  hardly  w’oith  translation  ;  but 
what  will  the  judicious  reader  think 
wdien  he  is  informed  that  the  conpht 
occupies  a  wdiole  page  of  the  volume. 
Verily,  a  marvel  of  book- making ! 
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The  tiniest  rivulet  of  print  ninning 
throin^h  the  widest  meadow  of  margin 
ever  seen  in  the  experience  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  reviewer — perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  only  new  thing  in  Mr.  Farrar’s 
book  ;  a  novelty,  unhappily,  on  which 
xve  cannot  conscientiously  bestow 
commendation.  The  follow  ing  poem 
will  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  Mr. 
Fanal’ s  quality 

MY  FIVE  FRIENDS. 

A?  on  the  summer  flowret’s  bell 
The  silver  dew  descends. 

So  on  iny  fainting  spirit  fell 
The  sympathy  of  friends. 

When  o’er  the  past’s  blue  distance  glows 
The  light  that  memory  lends, 

A  sorrowing  soul  shall  find  repose 
In  thinking  of  my  friends. 

And  should  I  track  with  weary  feet 
The  world’s  remotest  ends, 

Right  sure  I  am  i  ne’er  shall  meet 
five  noblerdiearted  friends. 

Ah  !  while  my  simple  thanks  I  w’rito, 

Beep  grief  with  gladness  blends; 

May  worthier  love  than  mine  requite 
The'goodness  of  my  friends. 

And  worthier  verse,  say  w'e.  The  pe¬ 
rusal  of  the  present  volume  does  not 
raise  our  estimate  of  the  ability  re¬ 
quisite  to  become  a  Fellow  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  and  we  arc  amazed  that  Mr. 
Farrar  ever  rushed  into  print  with 
those  pretty  amiable,  but  decidedly 
weak-minded  effusions.  If  he  did  not 
respect  himself  he  ought  to  have  re¬ 
spected  his  College. 


Toe  Principles  op  Beauty  :  an  Essay 
ON  TjiE  Teaiperamexts.  Bj  Mary 
Anne  Schimmel  Penninck  ;  edited  l)y 
her  relation,  Christiana  C.  Hankin. 
Loudon :  Longman,  Brown,  Green, 
Longmans,  and  Roberts.  1859. 

A  CERTAIN  interest  of  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  kind  appertains  to  this 
clever  and  important  volume.  It 
appears  thiit  the  authoress,  while  yet 
a  little  child,  lived  wdth  an  invalid 
relation,  and  in  the  stillness  of  her 
hushed  home  was  thrown  pretty  much 
on  lier  own  resources  as  regarded 
amusement  and  the  filling-up  of  her 
time.  Fortunately  books  w’ere  at 
l  and,  and  still  more  fortunately  she 
in  possession  of  a  thinking  brain 


and  of  an  observant  eye.  Amongst 
her  books  was  that  French  edition  of 
Liivater  which  contains  the  physiog¬ 
nomical  drawings.  The  sketches  tlie 
child  conned  over,  and  having  made 
herself  mistress  of  them,  began  to 
carry  her  researches  into  the  domain 
of  the  human  face  divine.  She  sketched 
profiles,  made  observations  “  on  the 
subject  of  pleasing  expression  in 
general,  and  of  beautiful  human  ex¬ 
pression  in  particular.  These  occu¬ 
pations  and  speculations  extended 
over  a  series  of  years,  and  the  issue 
of  these  appeared  in  1815,  in  the 
shape  of  a  work  entitled  ‘  A  Theory 
of  Beauty  and  Deformity.’  It  would 
seem  that  the  view's  therein  pro¬ 
pounded  did  not  long  satisfy  the 
growing  mind  of  the  author,  for 
during  the  last  years  of  her  life  she 
w'as  ])usy  collecting  materials  for  the 
present  w'ork,  and  she  urged  its  publi¬ 
cation  after  her  death  ;  in  her  last 
illness  expressing  herself  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect :  ‘  I  wish  to  discharge 
my  trust  as  an  author,  in  its  full 
extent,  to  Him  who  gave  it.  And  I 
believe  that  trust  to  have  been  to  aid 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  symbolic 
teaching  of  God  in  his  visible  crea¬ 
tion,  and  to  show  to  othei’s  W’hat  He 
has  taught  me  of  the  manner  in 
w'hich  w'O  may  make  everything 
around  us  instinct,  as  it  w'ere,  with 
the  anointing  of  that  spirit  which 
has  been  bestow’ed  upon  ourselves; 
how'  we  may  imprint  on  our  ow'n 
domain  of  taste  and  domestic  scenery, 
those  very  same  characters  of  beau¬ 
tiful  moral  expression  w’hich  God  has 
W'rittcn  on  the  face  of  nature.*  ” 

We  have  not  the  space — and  it 
w'ould,  besides,  be  something  out  of 
our  province — to  enter  into  any  ex¬ 
tended  inquiry  as  to  how  much  of 
jiew'  or  true  there  is  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  the  book  before  us. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  author 
writes  with  a  beautiful  charity  of 
spirit,  tliat  her  language  is  clear, 
graceful,  and  sometimes  picturesque, 
and  that  on  every  occasion  she  re¬ 
cognizes  God  as  the  giver  of  every 
good  and  every  perfect  gift.  She 
teaches  us  that  we  ought  to  grate- 
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fill  to  Him  for  tlic  amenities  and 
ele";nices  of  social  life,  as  for  the 
more  necessary  corn,  wine,  and  oil, 
and  that  the  best  life  is  one  of  con¬ 
stant  remembrance  of  Heaven,  and 
that  a  very  little  is  sufticient  reason 
for  thanksoiviiur.  Oiie  or  two  ex- 
tracts  we  ai)])end,  as  landmarks  to 
show  the  course  of  the  armiment : — • 


“  Wc  have  p^ivcn,  as  tlio  dormition  of 
heauty,  that  it  is  that  which  {;ivcs  }>lcasure 
to  the  mind  in  objects  of  sense;  hut  it  ii 
obvious  that  nothing  hut  iniiul  can  give 
j)leasure  to  mind.  If  heauty,  therefore, 
gives  pleasure  to  the  mind,  it  must  he 
because  it  expresses  some  (piality  wliieh 
belongs  to  the  mind.  But  it  is  requisite 
that  beautiful  objects  should  not  only  ex¬ 
press  a  mental  quality,  hut  that  the  mental 
<|uality  expressed  should  he  such  as  to  call 
forth  agreeable  emotions.” 


Bcautv  is  distinguished  from  the 
non-beautiful,  in  that  it  conveys  the 
reflection  of  the  Divine  character  from 
the  works  of  Clod  to  the  feelings  of 
the  human  heart  ;  whereas  the  non- 
1  leant iful  either  does  not  present  that 
moral  image  to  the  heart  with  etpial 
definiteness,  or  else  presents  no  such 
image. 

Beautv  is  distinguished  from  do- 
formity  in  that  deformity,  while  it 
does  present  an  actual  and  deter¬ 
minate  moral  expression,  yet  jiresents 
not  that  of  the  Divine  perfection  ;  but 
that  of  the  worldly,  the  fleshly,  or  the 
diabolical  image  of  the  human  heart 
as  corrupted  by  the  Fall. 


A  rANonAM  A  OF  THE  N EW  'NVoRLn.  By 
Kimihan  Cornwallis.  In  two  volumes. 
London:  T.  C.  Newby,  30 'Welhcc-strcct. 
IhoO. 

Mu.  CV)RNWALi.is  has  been  a  great 
traveller,  and  dashes  off  im]>ressions 
of  the  countries  he  has  visited  in  a  gay 
in  tiling  manner.  He  has  been  in 
Australia  and  Pern  ;  and  the  record 
of  his  wanderings  to  and  fro  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  amusing  if  it  is 
not  particularly  instnictive.  He  does 
not  look  on  foreign  lands  witli  the  eye 
of  a  philanthropist,  or  a  political 


economist,  or  a  Christian,  but  simjdv 
as  a  gay  observer  of  manners,  with  a 
quick  eye  for  the  picturesque  and  the 
odd,  and  with  a  strong  proclivity  to 
the  funny.  We  cannot  speak  higdilv 
of  Mr.  Cornwallis’s  style  of  writinn-. 
It  is  forced,  jerky,  and  atrociousfv 
smart.  Whatever  he  loses,  he  cannot 
lose  his  i)oor  joke.  He  pays  more 
attention  to  his  manner  than  to  its 
matter,  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  writers  of  that  st«imp,  his  la¬ 
boured  ]  massages  are  invariably  his 
worst.  No  one  w'ill  resort  to  these 
])ages  for  fads  or  information,  yet 
despite  their  bad  tastes,  levity,  and 
that  peculiar  turn  of  w'it  sedulously 
cultivated  by  the  sub-editors  of 
country  new’spapers,  any  one  may 
agreeably  enough  spend  an  hour  or 
two  over  the  gay,  ra])id  chapters. 
We  cannot  praise  the  book,  although 
we  aw’ard  it  the  possession  of  in¬ 
terest.  Vulgarity  and  self-conceit  aro 
often  amusing,  although  the  amused 
is  not  bound  to  recommend  vulgarity 
and  self-conceit. 


CirnisTiAX  PiiiLAXTaROPY ;  asc\emj»li- 
Hod  in  the  Life  and  ('haracte!*  of  the 


late  Josejili  Sturge,  Ks(|.  A  Sermon, 
delivered  in  Carr’s  Lane  Chajxl,  by 
,lohn  Angell  James.  London:  Jlumii- 
ton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


Oni:  of  IMr.  Jtimes’s  most  character¬ 
istic  sermons,  and  one  of  his  best. 
The  veterans  of  the  Pulpit,  like  those 
of  the  Senate,  seem  emulous  of  the 
obituary  of  the  Jewish  Latvgiver. 
Certainly  ^Ir.  James’s  “eye  is  not  dim, 
neither  is  his  natural  force  abated.” 
It  was  fitting  that  Birmingliaiu’s 
greatest  pliilanthr()]nst  should  have 
his  merits  embalmed  by  her  greatest 
]meaeher,  also  one  of  his  eldest 
friends.  Mr.  Stui  ge  w'as  one  of  those 
men  who  are  the  (juiet  and  exelusive 
j)r(Mluet  of  an  advanced  and  matun  d 
Christianity,  at  once  the  ouicoinc 
and  the  cause  of  its  strength.  Hw 
memory  is  blessed. 
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jost  Published.  Crown  8vo,  500  pp.,  with  Steel  Portrait.  Price  10s. 
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